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SUPPLEMENT COUNTRY LIFE—SEPTEMBER 1, 1960 


ifes simple pleasures 


Only an ‘expert’ could have said that the construction of a bumble-bee was so aerodynamically 
unsound that no such creature could possibly fly. Children, fortunately, are wiser than he. They 
accept things as they are; and their wide-eyed wonder when you take them for the first time to a 
Zoo, is the chief part in your own pleasure. In this, there is more than a touch of nostalgia, for 
once upon a time you stood in their shoes though, of your first visit, you remember now only 
the elephant, with its load of slightly apprehensive little boys and girls. You moved, perhaps, a 
little closer to Father as the animal went swaying past. You weren’t afraid, of course. But — it 
was a very big elephant. And it was reassuring to know that there was someone nearby who was 
better able to cope with the situation — if a situation it became. In later years, of course, that 
\f 


‘someone’ became, for you and thousands of other people, the Midland Bank. Not that the 
Midland is any better able than you to deal with the possible vagaries of elephants; but it can cope 


very well indeed with almost any situation which develops in your financial or business affairs 
and (you can be sure of this) the Midland won’t be afraid — even if it is a very big situation. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED - HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 - OVER 2250 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES © 
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i" : SUPPLEMENT—I 


Bem NI RY LIFE 


Wi CXXVIII No. 3313 SEPTEMBER 1, 1960 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


By direction of the late Siy Malcolm Stewart's General Charitable Trust. 


} BETWEEN BEDFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
| | THE LODGE ESTATE, SANDY 


1 mile Sandy, Biggleswade 3} miles, London 48 miles. 


THIS IMPORTANT RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 


is beautifully situated, with magnificent views and including moderate-sized Mansion in Elizabethan style in impeccable order throughout. 


||| Entrance hall and oak-panelled lounge 53 ft. long, 5 reception rooms and billiards room, 8 principal bedrooms and 5 principal bathrooms, 6 servants’ 
bedrooms and 2 servants’ bathrooms. 


EXCELLENT STABLING AND GARAGE BLOCK 
Main electricity. Oil-fived central heating. Company’s water. 
Delightful well-wooded grounds and gardens with swimming pool and tennis court. Kitchen gardens. Formal garden with stone arbours. 
Entrance lodge comprising double cottage and another detached cottage. 


Area of flat parkland suitable for playing fields. Valuable woodlands and young plantations. 


IN ALL ABOUT 250 ACRES 


Additional agricultural land, woodland and scrub up to about 650 ACRES and producing about £1,072 per annum can be purchased 
by arrangement. 


FORZSALE BY PRIVATE TREATY OR BY AUCTION AT A LATER DATE 
Joint Auctioneers: J. R. EVE & SONS, 5, Bancroft, Hitchin, Herts; and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


By direction of F. Ellam, Esq: 


HANTS—BERKS BORDER 


6 miles Basingstoke 
LYNCHMERE AND LYNCHMERE FARM, MATTINGLEY, HANTS 


ADJOINING FARM OF 47 ACRES OF 
PASTURE 


(Can be purchased together or separately.) 


ATTRACTIVE 
MODERN HOUSE 


Extremely well built. 


Elm-boarded floors, oak beams and_ brick 
| fireplaces. Hall and cloakroom, 3 reception 
| rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


FARMHOUSE with 2 sitting rooms, 
3 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Main electricity and water. Main water and electricity. 


Be Aaa ee. Modern cowhouse for 10. Dutch barn, 


Large garage. Useful outbuildings. Attractive piggeries, loose boxes, etc. 
gardens, brick terrace, orchard. Kitchen 


| 
| garden and paddock. In all 
: 
| 


ABOUT 3 ACRES : : : 
Joint Sole Agents: HILLARY & CO., iinidennene: ad KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (57130 R.P.L.) 


For Sale privately or by Auction at a 
later date. 


By direction of the College of Aiy Training (Properties) Ltd. 


HAMPSHIRE—SOUTHAMPTON 8 MILES 


Overlooking the River Ree: with excellent facilities for sailing. 


Attractive easily kept gardens of 


ABOUT 24% ACRES 


With Vacant Possession 
(subject to the service occupation of one 
cottage and a tenancy of the other). 


THE MANOR HOUSE, 
HAMBLE 


Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, study, 
7 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 
attic rooms. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD by Private 


Central heating. 
Treaty or by AUCTION in OCTOBER 


All main services. 
Solicitors: M. J. LESTER,. Esq., B.EVA:, 
Bealine House, Ruislip, Middx. 
(WAXlow 4334). 


Two cottages. 


Garaging for 4-5 cars. 


Joint Auctioneers: RICHARD AUSTIN & WYATT, 26, London Road, Eres Hants (Tel. 26126), and at Bishops Waltham, Fareham and 
Hythe, Hants; and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


MAYfair 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Telegrams: 


(15 lines) HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET (Tel. 3087/88) “Galleries, Wesdo, London” 
ALSO REPRESENTED IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE 


SUPPLEMENT—2 


BY DIRECTION OF HARKY 


BANKFIELD 
WITHINGTON, NEAR HEREFORD 


4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, 3-4 RECEPTION ROOMS, LARGE ATTIC 
OUTBUILDINGS. STABLING (8 loose boxes). GARAGE, ete. 


Main electricity. Good water supply. 
CHARMING GARDEN. ORCHARD. PADDOCK, etc., 3 ACRES 


COUNTRY LIFE—SEPTEMBER 1, 1960 


JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


14, CURZON STREET, LONDON, W.1 GRosvenor 6291 


Also at CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, YORK, YEOVIL, CHICHEST 


ALSO 


ER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


WRAGG, ESQ., WHO IS RETIRING 


RUCKHALL TROUT LAKES and STREAM 
NEAR HEREFORD 


FULLY STOCKED WITH RAINBOW AND BROWN TROUT; FISHING HUT 
A DELIGHTFUL WOODLAND SETTING, PROVIDING GOOD SPORT 


WOODLANDS AT RUCKHALL. BURLING COPPICE 


7 miles equidistant Hereford and Leominster. 


BUILDING LAND AT SUTTON (4 miles Hereford), 114 ACRES WITH PLANNING PERMISSION 


THE FOREGOING WILL BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN SEVERAL LOTS (unless previously sold privately) 


ON WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, AT 2.30 p.m., AT THE GREEN DRAGON HOTEL, HEREFORD 


Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5). 


Solicitors: Messrs. LAMBE, CARLESS & CAPEL, 36, Bridge Street, Hereford (Tel. 2434). 


WEST SUSSEX 


Horsham 5 miles. Brighton 23. London 38. Horsham to Victoria—under 1 howr. 
FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
An exceptional small Residential and Agricultural Property 
WIMLAND FARM, FAYGATE, NEAR HORSHAM 


Having an attractive Sussex farmhouse. 


3 reception rooms, 
domestic offices, 

5-6 bedrooms. 
Garage and out offices. 
Main water and electricity. 
An efficient set of 
farmbuildings laid out for 
up-to-date pig and egg 
production. 

TWO SPLENDID 
MODERN COTTAGES 
AND 79 ACRES 
Also (as a separate lot) 
A PAIR OF OLDER 
COTTAGES 
Constituting an attractive 
unit for conversion. 


AUCTION (unless previously sold) AT THE TOWN HALL, HORSHAM, 
: on WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1960, at 3 p.m. 


Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 14, Curzon Street, W.1 
and 37, South Street, Chichester (Tel. 2633/4). > 


Solicitors: Messrs. MARSHALL, LIDDLE & DOWNEY, North End, 
Croydon. 


NORTH DEVON 


Bideford 14 miles. Barnstaple 8. 
A PRODUCTIVE RESIDENTIAL AND STOCK FARM 


WEACH BARTON, WESTLEIGH, BIDEFORD 


224 ACRES 
MODERNISED 17th-CENTURY HOUSE 


5 BEDROOMS. ADEQUATE FARM STEADING 
PAIR OF MODERN COTTAGES 
182 ACRES ARABLE AND PASTURE. 42 ACRES WOODLAND 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION (unless sold previously) at BARNSTAPLE ON 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1960 


Particulars from Joint Auctioneers: 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 30, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 1066). 
VICK & PRICE, 79, Boutport Street, Barnstaple (Tel. 4388). 


WEST SUSSEX, IN THE CENTRE OF ARUNDEL 
SHELLEY HOUSE, HIGH STREET 


A SUCCESSFUL 
ANTIQUE BUSINESS 


but very suitable for many other 
trades. 


EXCELLENT SHOP 
18 FT. FRONTAGE 


2 STOREROOMS 
LIVING ACCOMMODATION 
¥ MAIN SERVICES 


POSSESSION 
ON COMPLETION 


AUCTION ON SEPTEMBER 26, 
(unless previously sold). 


Auctioneers : 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 
37, South Street, Chichester 

(Tel. 2633/4). 


Solicitors: Messrs. WANNOP & FALCONER, 12, North Pallant, Chichoster. 


By order of T. W. Mansergh, Esq. (retiring from farming). 
Parish of St. Ewe, near St. Austell. 
AN EXCEPTIONALLY FINE FARM 


PENSTRASSOE BARTON 
259 ACRES INCLUDING 56 ACRES WOODLAND 


SPLENDID FARMHOUSE. 2 EXCELLENT COTTAGES : : 
ADEQUATE FARM BUILDINGS ADAPTABLE TO MOST FARMING SYSTEMS 
Main water and electricity. 


VERY STRONGLY RECOMMENDED. VACANT POSSESSION 


AUCTION (unless sold privately beforehand) SEPTEMBER 23 
Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, London, or 30, Hendford, 
Yeovil (Tel. 1066). 


Solicitors: Messrs. COODES, HUBBARD & CO., 1, Church Street. 
St. Austell. 
: 


COUNTRY LIFE—SEPTEMBER 1, 1960 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


THE SCOTTISH BORDERS 


SUPPLEMENT—3 


Two modernised cottages. 


IN THE SATURDAY COUNTRY OF THE nT 
: Stabling and farm buildings. 


BUCCLEUCH 
Between Selkirk and Hawick 10 miles from 
St. Boswells, 45 miles from Edinburgh. 


BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED 


PERIOD HOUSE 
WITH 
ABOUT 182 ACRES 


THE STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


contains hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms and space for a staff flat. 


Main electric light :and power. 
Estate water. 
Septic tank drainage. 


Beautifully wooded policies and gardens sur- 

round the house, which lies in the centre of 

about 115 Acres of parkland and 50 Acres 
of well managed woodlands. 


EXCELLENT ROUGH SHOOTING 


FOR SALE AS A WHOLE 
WITH POSSESSION 


Joint Sole Agents: ANDREW OLIVER & 
SONS LTD., Auction Mart, Hawick (Tel. 
2126), and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 

(57157 S.K.H.G.) 


Gog - 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET (Tel. 3087/88) 
ALSO REPRESENTED IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE 


NICHOLAS 


(ESTABLISHED 1882) 


MAYfair 3771 
(15 lines) 


Telegrams: 
“Galleries, Wesdo, London” 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD 
PICCADILLY W.1 
REGENT 1184 (3 lines) 


READING 
READING 54055 (4 lines) 


SOUTHERN CHILTERNS. Situate 3} miles north of 
Reading and surrounded by lovely open country and 
beech woodlands. SECLUDED SEMI-BUNGALOW 
i RESIDENCE. Entrance hall, fine drawing room, 24 ft. of 
| long, dining room, kitchen with Aga cooker, 4 bedrooms, VEN 
bathroom, w.c. 2 garages. Nearly 1 ACRE Z 

Main water and electricity. 
PRICE £5,250 FREEHOLD 


NORTH HAMPSHIRE. In quiet village within daily 
reach of London, about 63 miles from Basingstoke 
and 8 miles from Farnham. A GENUINE EARLY 
ELIZABETHAN COTTAGE with excellent accom- 
modation, built of timber framing and brick with an old 
clay-tiled| roof. Hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 
3 bedrooms, kitchen and bathroom, garage, charming 
small garden. All main services. 
PRICE ONLY £3,950 FREEHOLD 


PANGBOURNE, BERKS. 


SONNING VILLAGE, BERKSHIRE 
A FASCINATING oa cine Nc 


STREATLEY, BERKSHIRE 


A CHARMING HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
ENTIRELY MODERNISED 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, kitchen with Aga cooker, 
utility room, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, nursery, sewing 
room, 2 bathrooms, 2 w.c’s. Gardens of 2 ACRES 


Main water, electricity and drainage. 
PRICE £8,900 FREEHOLD 


| 1, STATION ROAD 
; 


considerable character modernised. 


WINCHFIELD, HAMPSHIRE 


A DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED PROPERTY 
within 14 miles of Winchfield Station with its excellent 
service of trains to London. 


Occupying a_ pleasant A MODERN HOUSE of character thoroughly mod- 


semi-rural position on high ground within 6 miles of ; : ernised. Lounge/hall, cloakroom, w.c, 3 reception 
Fe re Soren ROSILEN ee aia) a CK A rooms. Splendid domestic offices with Aga cooker and 


staff sitting room, 5principal bedrooms with 2 bathrooms, 
Guest or staff wing with 3rd bathroom, 
Main services Central heating. 
Bungalow Lodge, double garage, buildings. 
30 ACRES. PRICE £18,000 FREEHOLD 


Hall, cloaks., w.c., 4 reception rooms, American kitchen, 
5-6 bedrooms (4 with h. and c.), 2 bathrooms and w.c’s, 
double garage, lovely gardens. 

All main services. Central heating. 

PRICE £14,500 FREEHOLD 


central heating. Hall, loggia, cloakroom and w.c. 
2 reception rooms, kitchen, larder, toilet, 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom, separate w.c. Integral garage. 1/2 ACRE 
Main water, electricity and gas. 
PRICE £5,950 FREEHOLD 


BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS 


LONDON OXTED HEREFORD WORCESTER YORK NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE HEXHAM EDINBURGH 
Also CAPE TOWN, SOUTHJAFRICA, and SALISBURY, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


EAST BERKSHIRE NORTHUMBERLAND 


1 Delightfully placed, surrounded by unspoilt pastoral country. 
| LOVELY OLD COUNTRY HOUSE DATING FROM THE 17th CENTURY 


Wistaria clad, and containing some fine & 
timbering. 
THE MAIN HOUSE 


| provides 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms and 3 reception 
rooms. 


| { A FINE OLD BARN 


has been admirably adapted to provide staff or guest 
quarters of 5 single bedrooms, a large sitting room 
and 2 bathrooms. 


3 GARAGES 
FOR SALE WITH 3 ACRES 


£12,000 FREEHOLD 


Agents: BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, 129, Mount Street (Tel. Grosvenor 6611). (Ref. 3428) 
By Order of the Executors By Order of the Executors of the late Lady Wyldbore- ith 


2 MARINE PARADE, BOGNOR REGIS SOUTHWOOD, HARTLEY WINTNEY, HAMPSHIRE 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO PURCHASE A LOVELY 
REGENCY HOUSE GRACIOUS LIVING IN A BEAUTIFUL AND PEACEFULJSETTING 


front. In a very exclusive part. 


Newcastle upon Tyne 23 miles, Corbridge 3 miles. 


THE ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


HOLLIES HOUSE, 
DIPTON FOOT, RIDING MILL 


Seth De ee 


Together with a Detached Cottage and 
OVER 1234 ACRES 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION (unless previously sold 
privately) at NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE ON 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1960. 


Particulars and conditions of sale from BERNARD THORPE 
AND PARTNERS, 30, Market Street, Newcastle (Tel. 29713), 
15, Priestpopple, Hexham (Tel. 923). 


The small Country 


With direct access to the sea 


a : 


ait 


The House is ideal for 
weekend use or 
retirement. 


Contains 5-6 bedrooms, 
2 reception rooms, bath- 
room, w.c. Small garden. 
Main services. 
OFFERS INVITED 
prior to Auction. 


ON MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, at 3 p.m., at THE MASONIC HALL, 


BOGNOR REGIS 


Further details from the Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. TREGEAR & SONS, Aldwick Road, 
Bognor Regis (Tel. 1771), and Messrs. BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, West End 
Office, 129, Mount Street, Berkeley Square, W.1 (Tel. een 6611). 


Head Office: 1, Buckingham Palace Road, Westminster, S.W.1. 
37, The Tything, Worcester; St. Helen’s Square, York; 30, Market $ 


) 
Ref. WJNS/3397) 


House is completely 
secluded in park-like 
grounds, approached by 
a tree-lined drive to a 
gravelled sweep at the 
main entrance. Contains: 
entrance hall, drawing 
room, dining room, study, 
cloakroom, good domestic 
offices, 6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 2 good attic rooms. 
Central heating. Double 
garage with service flat. 
Delightful gardens. Hard 
tennis court. Paddock. 
ABOUT 5 ACRES 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION ON WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1960, 


‘ie 
ILL ALLE eC 
i an an 


at 3 p.m. at THE LAMB HOTEL, HARTLEY WINTNEY = 
Solicitors: Messrs. FRERE, CHOLMELEY & NICHOLSONS, 28, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.1 
Joint Auctioneers: ALFRED PEARSON & SONS, High Street, Hartley Wintney (Tel. 
233) and at Fleet, Farnborough, Aldershot, Odiham, Alresford and Winchester; 


BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, West End 


Office, 129, Mount Street, Berkeley 


Square, Mayfair, W.1. (Tel. Grosvenor 6611.) (Ref. WJNS 3369) 


West End Office: 129, Mount Street, Mayfair, W.1. s i } 
treet, Newcastle upon Tyne; 15, Priestpopple, Hexham; 5, Glenfinlas Street, Edinburgh; and Oxted, Surrey. 


Branches at Maylord Street Chambers, Hereford; 


SUPPLEMENT —4 


(20 lines) 


Close to 
ie haat 


Telephone: 
HYDe Park78222 


UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY. 
NURSING HOME INSTITUTIONAL OR OTHER PURPOSES 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


In lovely countrified surroundings only 21: miles from London. 8 miles from 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE. 


FREEHOLD £10,000. 


COUNTRY LIFE—SEPTEMBER 1, 1960 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 


important town. 


eo 


32 ACRES, PASTURE 


Further details from 


FOLKESTONE 


ined 


IDEAL FOR 


An imposing and finely 
appointed MANOR 
TYPE RESIDENCE 
on two fioors only. 
Approached by drive. 
Spacious hall, cloakroom, 
4 fine reception rooms, 
excellent offices, 16 bed 
and dressing rooms, 

3 bathrooms. 
Oil-fired central heating. 
COTTAGE. GARAGES 

BUILDINGS 
Delightful grounds, grass 
and woodland, in all about 

32 ACRES 


MOST HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (B.32618) 


COTSWOLDS 


OVERLOOKING WELL-TIMBERED GOLDEN VALLEY 


village, 500 ft. ua. S.W. aspect. 5 miles Stroud and Cirencester. 


TUDOR COTSWOLD 
FARMHOUSE 
restored with modern 
comforts. 


Queen Anne drawing room, 
dining room, modern 
kitchen, 5 bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms. 


Central heating. 
Main services. 
Delightful garden. 


Range of barn and farm 
buildings. 


R.V. £52 


HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (W.67468) 
ONE OF THE BEST APPOINTED 


SMALL MARINE RESIDENCES 


WITH LOVELY PICTURE ,.WINDOWS LOOKING OUT TO SEA 
Planned to take advantage of site and sun. 


Elegantly decorated 
throughout and 
superbly fitted with 
concealed 
central heating. 
Hall with attractive 
staircase, lounge opening 
to loggia, dining room, 
study, cloaks, ‘excellent 
kitchen, maid’s room. 
Principal suite of bedroom, 
dressing, bathroom, 

3 other bedrooms, second 
bathroom. 

Staff suite, 2 rooms and 
bathroom. 

Double garage and glass 
covered washdown. 
All main services, 


LANDSCAPED GARDEN OF GREAT CHARM. FREEHOLD £10,750 


Inspected and strongly recommended by the Agents: 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (K.69349) 


Select residential position close to shops and station. 
A GENTLEMAN’S MODERN RESIDENCE OF UNUSUAL CHARM 


Hall, 2 reception rooms, 
sun roof, 6 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. 


EXCELLENT OFFICES 
Oil-fired central heating. 
Main services. 
LARGE GARAGE 


Matured well timbered 
garden with orchard. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD £5,700 


Further particulars from the Agent: 
HAMPTONJE SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (K.69410) 


‘ GARAGE 


Telegrams: f 
*Selanlet, Piccy 
London” 


SURREY 


Close to shopping centre and station. About 20 miles from London. 
2 miles from Staines and 5 miles from both Windsor and Chertsey. 
A HANDSOME AND WELL-KEPT QUEEN ANNE 
COUNTRY TOWN HOUSE 


The Red House, : pase : . 
ham. i 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, study, 
kitchen, etc. 
staff bedroom, ete. 
Comprehensive 
central heating. 
Main services. 
Built-in garage. 
Garden room. 
MOSTLY WALLED 
GARDEN 
For Sale privately or by 
Auction at The 
Catherine Wheel, 
Egham, on 
Thursday, 
October 20, 1960. ee 


Solicitors: Messrs. TAYLOR & HUMBERT, 2, Raymond Buildings, Gray's Inn, 
London, W.C.1. 
Joint Auctioneers: THOMAS & HUMPHREY, 22, London Road, Camberley. 
Tel. 2077, and 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


WEST SUSSEX 


Petworth 3% miles. Goodwood 10 minutes’ drive. 
In a quiet village amongst lovely country. 
“DARRSFIELD,” SUTTON, NEAR PULBOROUGH 


Charming small 
Country House. 


Built with old tiles and 
ship’s timbers. 


Hall, cloakroom, 
3 reception rooms, 
sun room, kitchen, 
4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


LARGE GARAGE 


Garden house. Attractive 
garden, orchard and 
paddock. 


ABOUT 4 ACRES 


Freehold with Vacant 
Possession on 
completion. 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION OCTOBER 5 NEXT 


Solicitors: Messrs. Culross & Co., 65, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1. 
Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


CHERBURY, MAYFIELD, SUSSEX . 


CHARMING MODERN SUSSEX-STYLE COUNTRY COTTAGE 


Quiet position in pretty village, a short walk from churches, shops, bus services and 
station. 8% miles Tunbridge Wells. 


IDEAL FOR 
RETIREMENT 


2 good sitting rooms. Well 
fitted kitchen. 3 bedrooms. 


Bathroom. 
All main services. 


Pretty yet small garden. 


LOW OUTGOINGS 


A much _ sought-after 
Country Residential 
locality. is s wae 
FREEHOLD, FOR SALE BY AUCTION, SEPTEMBER 20 
(or privately meantime). 
HAMPTON & SON, Mayfield, Sussex. (Tel. 2294). 


CHISLEHURST COMMON, KENT 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
London 13 miles (under 30 minutes by rail). 
SUPERBLY PLACED GEORGIAN PERIOD RESIDENCE (circa 1760) 


Restored and K eis ‘ 
sympathetically us 
modernised. 
Arranged in 4 suites 
entirely on 2 floors only. 


7 bedrooms, dressing room, 
5 bathrooms, luxury 
kitchen-dining room, 

3 handsome reception 
rooms. STAFF FLAT of 
2 rooms, kitchen and 

bathroom. 

Full oil-fired central heating. 
Immaculate condition. 
Garage for 2 cars. 

34 ACRE 
secluded garden. 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
SUBSTANTIAL PRICE FOR FREEHOLD 
Highly recommended by the Sole Agents: 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (K.10704) 


* +--+ OVERSEAS PROPERTIES APPEAR ON SUPPLEMENT 19 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, BISHOP'S STORTFORD, HERTS, AND MAYFIELD, SUSSEX 


\ 


4304 


COUNTRY LIFE—SEPTEMBER 1, 


HYDE PARK 


) 


BUCKS NEAR THE M.1. 


In a rural situation, near a village, London about 50 miles. 


A SMALL BRICK BUILT HOUSE 


| About 100 years, but thoroughly well modernised. 
i 2 reception, 3 bedrooms (2 with basins), modern bathroom 


and kitchen. 
Main electricity and water. Large garage. 


Enclosures of arable and pasture land, in all 
ABOUT 14 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £6,500 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21766) 


EAST SUSSEX 
In a completely rural situation near a small village. 


A CHARMING SMALL HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
In good order and well appointed. 


i 3 reception rooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Central heating, main services. 
Large garage and a large well-maintained garden. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21811) 


3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


ESTABLISHED 1882 
COUNTRY HOUSES WANTED 


HERTS OR BUCKS, POSSIBLY ESSEX, NOT 
NECESSARILY FOR DAILY REACH OF LONDON 
BUT NEAR TO GOOD TRAIN SERVICE 
Small House, preferably with some character. 

3 to 5 bedrooms, 2 reception (one large), bathroom and 
modern appointments. 

Garage and 1 or 2 outbuildings 
AT LEAST 2 AND UP TO 10 ACRES 
Will pay a substantial price. 

Please write to M.M., c/o OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


BETWEEN READING AND LONDON 
Must occupy a convenient but unspoilt position. 
A House of character but can be old or modern. 


5 or 6 bedrooms, 3 reception, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating essential, main services. 


IDEALLY THE PROPERTY SHOULD HAVE 15/20 
ACRES OF PADDOCKS AND/OR WOODLAND, BUT 
A SMALLER AREA WILL BE CONSIDERED 


Price up to £12,000. 
C., c/o OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


Usual commission required. 


RADPH PAV tx TAYLOR 


1960 


OSBORN & MERCER 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


EAST SUFFOLK 
In @ quiet position in a small village but convenient for 
transport facilities. 
AN OLD BRICK BUILT HOUSE WITH A TILED 
ROOF, WELL MODERNISED IN RECENT YEARS 


3 reception rooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Domestic offices with breakfast room. 
Main electricity, gas and water. Part central heating. 
Garages and outbuildings. 
Matured well-timbered garden with a small paddock. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21833) 


SURREY. UNDER 25 MILES TOWN 


In a fine position commanding magnificent views and 
convenient for a station for Waterloo and London Bridge. 


A SMALL HOUSE, ADDED TO AND MODERNISED 
2 reception, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main electricity and water. Good garage. 
Matured well-stocked garden. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: OSBORN & MEROER, as above. (21820) 


GROsvenor 
1032-33-34 


LOVELY EXE VALLEY 


4 miles Tiverton, 11 miles Exeter. 


ATTRACTIVE OLD-WORLD STYLE COTTAGE 
RESIDENCE. 2 large bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception 
rooms, modern kitchen. Main services. Garden, easily 
maintained. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £5,000 to include all new 
furniture, carpets and effects. 


GROsvenor 


4 MILES WEST OF HORSHAM 


High position adjacent to St. Leonard's Forest. 
Pleasant views. 
ATTRACTIVE 
COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


in quiet position. 


5 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, 2 RECEPTION 
ROOMS, CLOAKROOM 


Main electricity. 


Stabling. Garage. Terraced garden. 
Just under 1 acre. 


FREEHOLD £6,500 
or would be 
LET UNFURNISHED, £400 P.A. EXCLUSIVE 


WEALD OF KENT 


In the picturesque village of Rolvenden, 3 miles from 
Tenterden. 


15th-CENTURY HOUSE. 
Period features. 5 bedrooms, bathroom, L-shaped hall, 


CHARMING Many 
2 large reception rooms, cloakroom. Main services. 
Garden room. Garage with 3 rooms, bathroom and 
kitchenette over. Pretty gardens. 
FREEHOLD £5,250 


Telegrams: 


SUPPLEMENT—5 


TRESIDDER & CO. 


“Cornishmen (Audley), London” 
SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, 


2861 

| 77, 
UNDER 6 MILES BATH 

| On the Somerset/Glos. border, 350 ft. above sea level in a secluded valley away from 

| all noise. ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


| PICTURESQUE STONE-BUILT HOUSE 9 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, lounge hall, 2 large reception rooms, 
| : cee ; ad E playroom, compact domestic offices. 


With mullioned win- SELF-CONTAINED STAFF FLAT 

dows and slate roof. Oil-fired central heating. Main electricity and water. 
Main rooms have Pleasantly laid out and well timbered grounds, in all about 
southerly aspect. 21/. ACRES 

4 principal bedrooms, FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


2 dressing rooms, TRESIDDER & CoO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


3 attic bedrooms, 
NORTH CORNWALL 


3 bathrooms, 
een Comoe TCOrs: 5 miles from the coast, Bodmin 6% miles. 
ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE 


HENLEY-ON-THAMES 


Secluded position, on high ground, within 34 mile of the town. 


(31039) 


kitchen with Aga. 
Main electricity and water. 


A * Built of granite and recently the subject of a large expenditure. 8 bed and 

} Septic tank drainage. dressing rooms, attics, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, gun room, fine galleried hall 
| GARAGE (41 ft. by 25 ft.) with parquet floor, kitchen, maid’s sitting room, etc. Main 
electricity. Good water supply. Modern drainage. Garage for 4 cars. LODGE. 


Coach House, ete. Stabling. Useful outbuildings. THE GARDEN forms an appropriate setting for 

the house and is well stocked with choice flowering trees and shrubs. In addition 

there are several enclosures of useful pasture land, IN ALL ABOUT 32 ACRES 
MODERATE PRICE FREEHOLD 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


Easily maintained garden, together with peime and woodland. 
IN ALL 3814 ACRES 
FOR SALE PRICE £8,750 
Sole Agents: TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


WOODCOCKS 


By Auction September 7 
MEADOWCROFT FARM, BISLEY 
4 miles Woking, 8 miles Guildford. 
THE WELL-SET MODERN RESIDENCE 
8 sitting, well-fitted kitchen, 3 or 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Mains. Oil-fired central heating. Garage. 


Garden and Paddock, 514 ACRES. ee buildings, 
cottage and further 35 ACRE 


IN 4 LOTS AT ALBION HOTEL, WOKING 
at 3 p.m. 
Messrs. WOODCOCKS, London, as above. 


SOUTH SURREY 


In lovely well-wooded surroundings. 


CHOICE FARM, 165 ACRES 
Superbly equipped for dairying and with a very modern 
pig section. 


MODERN HOUSE, 3 sitting rooms, 6 bedrooms (all 
h. and ¢.), bathroom, etc. Main services. 2 Cottages. 


FREEHOLD £21,000. VACANT POSSESSION 
Dairy stock and implements optional at valuation. 
Seen and recommended by London Office. 


(9806) (29551) 


30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 
MA Yfair 5411. 


8 MILES IPSWICH. Market Town. 


In elevated position, not at all overlooked. 


16, ARCADE STREET, 
IPSWICH 
Ipswich 54352 


CENTRAL SUFFOLK 


Unique Manor House dating from the 14th century. 


Auctioneers : 


EXCELLENTLY APPOINTED TOWN RESI- 


ANCIENT MANOR HOUSE SURROUNDED BY 
MOAT, completely restored and modernised: dining hall 
(34 ft. by 22 ft.), drawing room, study, kitchen, cloak- 
room, 4 principal bedrooms, dressing room, 3 secondary 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main electricity water. Central 

‘ing. Garage for 2. Bungalow-cottage. Timbered 
grounds with paddock—4 ACRES. FREEHOLD &7,750. 

Inspected and highly recommended by Ipswich Office. 


DENCE. Spacious accommodation. Hall, 4 reception 
rooms, cloakroom, superb modern kitchen, 6-8 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. Main services. Oil-fired central heating. 
Garage for 3, etc. Double tennis lawn and grounds— 
2 ACRES. FREEHOLD £8,250. 
Joint Sole Agents: BALLS & BALLS, 12, Head Street, 
Halstead (Tel. 2031), and Ipswich Office. 


SUPPLEMENT—6 


GROsvenor 1553 
(5 lines) 


GEORG 


COUNTRY LIFE—SEPTEMBER 1, 1960 


Est 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROS' 


SOUTH BUCKS. 21 MILES LONDON 


Three miles station. 


Bus service passing entrance drive. 


SUITABLE AS NURSING HOME, OR FOR INSTITUTIONAL, 


WINCHESTER 
FLEET, ALTON 
FARNBOROUGH 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 


SCHOLASTIC OR SIMILAR OCCUPATION 


A 16th-century style 
Manor House in 
excellent order. 

18 BEDROOMS 
3 BATHROOMS 
5 RECEPTION ROOMS 
MODERN 
DOMESTIC OFFICES 
Full central heating. 
Mains water and electricity. 
2 chalets. Lodge. 
ABOUT. 32 ACRES 


T.G.B. (A.6156) 


ON CREST OF DOWNS 


South of Winchester. 
D RESIDENCE 


A SUPERIOR DETACHE 


4 bedrooms, dressing room, 


well fitted kitchen. 


bathroom, lounge, dining 
room (can be joined to form one room 35 ft. long), study, 
All main services. 
Well laid out grounds of 1 ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £7,950 
Winchester Office (Tel. 3388). 


CHARLES J. 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, TUNBAIDGE WELLS. Tel. TUNBRIDGE WELLS 272 (5 lines) 


2 Garages. 


3 bedrooms (2 
drawing room, 


Sole As 


PENSHURST, KENT 


FULLY MODERNISED WING OF RESIDENCE 
WITH CHARM AND CHARACTER 


Tunbridge Wells 7 miles, London 36 miles. 


6 bed and dressing rooms, 3 fine 
reception rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
fully fitted modern kitchen. Oil- 
fired central and domestic heating. 


2 garages, garden and orchard of 
approx. 1 ACRE 


Vacant Possession on 
completion. 


Auction September 30, 
(unless previously sold 
privately). 


1960 


In conjunction with Messrs, 
BRACKETT & SON, 27, High 
Street, Tunbridge Wells. Tel. 1153. 


Solicitors: Messrs. WATERHOUSE & Co., 1 New Court, London, W.C.2. 
Tel. Chancery 3651. ; 


20, HIGH STREET 
HASLEMERE (Tel. 2307-8) 


ing rc 


Main services. 


10re possible), 


bathroom, lounge hall, 
m, adequate domestic offices. 
Walled garden. 

EHOLD £6,500 


E TROLLOPE & SONS 


B 778 
VOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


KENT—S 


USSEX BORDER 


48 miles London, 15 miles coast. 
VILLAGE HOUSE WITH DEVELOPMENT POTENTIAL 


3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 
heating. All main services. Garage 
small paddock. 


In all ABOUT 1 ACRE. 


13, Hobart Place, © 
Eaton Square, | 

. 5, West Halkin Street, — 
Belgave Square, 
London, S.W.1. 


dressing room, 2 bathrooms. Usual offices. Central 
aad useful range of outbuildings. Garden and 


(Planning permission anticipated for development of the grounds.) 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Groran TRoLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. T.G.B. (A.2958) 
Dee 
HERTS. 14 MILES LONDON 


In Green Belt, adjacent to farmlands. Near bus route serving 2 stations within 2 miles 


(Kings Cross or 


Liverpool Streét.35 minutes). 


A 17th-CENTURY LODGE, RECENTLY RENOVATED AND WELL 


With 2 bedrooms, living room, kitchen and bathroom. Main water and electricity 
ae vicing) Garage. Garden of about 1/3 ACRE (more land can be rented) 


FOR SALE with new curtains, gas and electric radiators, refrigerator, etc., 


(new wiring). 


EQUIPPED 


at an ALL-IN FIGURE of £5,750. 


GHORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 


RSON & SON 


2—3 MILES 
VILLAGE HOUSE 


iful views. 


ichester Office (Tel. 3388). 


PARRIS & OUIRK 


D.L. (C.4233a) 


w, 


Main water and electricity. 


Excellent area of garden ground. 


FREEHOLD £3,500 


Hartley Wintney Office (Tel. 233). 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED 


MODERN LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE 
PROTECTED AREA OF LANGTON RIDGE WITH PANORAMIC VIEWS 


Tunbridge We 
In immaculate order. 7 


5 bedrooms, 3 reception 

rooms, 2 bathrooms, cloak- 

room, excellent fully fitted . 
domestic offices. 


Double and single garages. 
Sun terrace. 

Hasily maintained garden 
with glorious views. 
Main electricity, water, gas 
and drains. 
FREEHOLD 
WITH POSSESSION 


AUCTION 


lls 2 miles, London 32 miles. 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1960 


(unless previously sold privately) 
Solicitors: Messrs. BERRY & BERRY, 11 Church Road, Tunbridge Wells. Tel. 1440. 


H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON 


ESTATE OFFICES, GODALMING (Tel. 1722, 5 lines) 


OUTSKIRTS OF CHIDDINGFOLD 


Enjoying uninterrupted southerly views between two lovely villages. 


10 minutes main 


line station by car, Waterloo 1 hour. 
FASCINATING 17th-CENTURY COUNTRY HOUSE 


a Ee Se <r he 
FREEHOLD £10 


6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
galleried lounge hall, 
2 reception rooms, study, 
modern offices with dinette. 
Aga, Immersion heater. 
2-roomed studio. 
Garden room. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
Stable and outhouses, 
Attractive garden, 
paddock, large field and 
woodland, 


ABOUT 161/) ACRES 


»750 WITH POSSESSION 


(Godalming Office) 


HARTLEY WINTNEY 
ALDERSHOT, ALRESFORD 
ODIHAM (by appointment) 


NORTH HAMPSHIRE 


In favourite village 2 miles main-line station. 
A PICTURESQUE OLD-WORLD COT 


TAGE 


MODERNISED and containing 2 bedrooms, bathroom, 
spacious landing, hall/dining room, sitting room, kitchen. 


4, CASTLE STREET, 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5274-5) 


SURREY—HAMPSHIRE BORDER. Haslemere 5 miles — 


EXPRESS TRAINS TO WATERLOO IN 55 MINUTES 
In unspoiled woodland setting on outskirts of village. Eatensive views over National 


Trust 


An_ Architect-designed 
Small Country House of 
distinction. 

In attractive order. 
Southerly exposure. 
4 bedrooms (1 basin), 
2 bathrooms, oak panelled 
hall, cloakroom, maid’s 
room or study, 2 reception 
(one 30 ft. by 14 ft.). 
Modern domestic © offices. 
Main services. 
Oil-fired boiler. 
Passenger lift from draw- 


ing room to. principal 
bedroom. 
GARAGE 


Secluded colourful garden and woodland of 11/2 ACRES 


land to South Downs. 


FREEHOLD £7,500. Possession by arrangement. 


(Haslemere Office) 


| 5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 
‘GROsvenor 
5131 (8 lines) 


COUNTRY LIFE—SEPTEMBER i, 1960 


CURTIS & HENSON Sen 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


BANBURY, OXON 
Tel. 3295-7 


KENT-SUSSEX BORDER—LONDON 50 MILES 


Fast trains in 70 minutes from Etchingham 7 miles, Rye 11 miles, Tunbridge Wells 17 miles, Hastings 14 miles. 


VALUABLE SMALL Be eg AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


LOVELY RED-BRICK GEORGIAN | 
HOUSE 
With magnificent views over unspoilt country. 
Modernised and in excellent order, compact 
and exceptionally easy to run. The subject of 
very considerable expenditure. 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 8-9 BEDROOMS 
DRESSING ROOMS,. 3 BATHROOMS 
MODERN LABOUR-SAVING 
DOMESTIC QUARTERS 


Main water and electricity. 
Automatic central heating. 


FIRST-CLASS COTTAGE 
GARAGING FOR 5 CARS. DUTCH BARN 
VERY FINE T.T. COWHOUSE 
DEEP-LITTER AND BATTERY HOUSES 
Simple but attractive garden, 

Circular walled garden. 

Grassland, and small area of woodland, all in a 
ring fence. 


IN ALL ABOUT .26 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


Joint Sole Agents: CurTIs & HENSON, London, and ST. JoHN SMITH & SON, Uckfield (Tel. 2801). 


RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, =-rucs. 


SALISBURY, SHERBORNE, SOUTHAMPTON, TAUNTON 


By order of the Executors of the late Sir George Legh-Jones. 


HAMPSHIRE—WILTSHIRE BORDER 
THE SCHOOL FARM ESTATE, LOCKERLEY 


About 5 


CHARMING 
QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 


In excellent order with 6 bedrooms. 


4 GOOD HOLDINGS. PIG FARM 


VARIOUS HOUSES AND COTTAGES 


miles from Romsey and 10 miles from Sa 


isbury. 


447 ACRES 
MOSTLY WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION 
AS A WHOLE OR IN 16 LOTS, AT 
THE RED LION HOTEL, SALISBURY, ON 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1960, at 3 p.m. 
(unless previously sold by Private Treaty). 


TROUT FISHING. IN THE RIVER DUN 
(tributary of the Test). 


USEFUL PHEASANT AND DUCK SHOOTING 


HEAD OFFICE: 
Sunninghill, Ascot 
Berks (Ascot 1666) 


WENTWORTH, SURREY 


Apply: Ascot Office. 


Tel. 
GERRARDS CROSS 
3886 (3 lines) 


TUFNELL & PARTNERS 


A BEAUTIFUL GEORGIAN-STYLE HOUSE 


In @ superb position with magnificent views over Chobham Common to the Hogs Back. 


5 principal bedrooms, 
1 dressing room, 


Kitchen garden. 


FOR SALE WITH 14 OR 10 ACRES 


Solicitors: Messrs. STIBBARD, GIBSON & CoO., 
27, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 
(Tel. RO Yal 8851-8855). 


Auctioneers: RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, 
8-12, Rollestone Street, Salisbury (Tel. 2467-8). 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Windsor (Tel. 1) and Streatley 
Nr. Reading (Goring 45) 


NORFOLK BROADS 
A DELIGHTFUL BROADSIDE PROPERTY 
With ewcellent frontage on to the South Walsham Broad, 


4 secondary bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, 4 reception 
rooms, usual domestic offices. 


Central heating throughout. 
Garage for 2 cars. 


BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 
with extensive lawns. 


Heath garden and natural woodland. 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, reception room, kitchen. 


FREEHOLD 2 garages and coalhouse. Main electricity, own water 


and drainage. FREEHOLD £4,000. Also excellent 
plot of land with first-class frontage and boathouse with 
wet dock and slipway. FREEHOLD £2,000 
Full details from Sole Agents, as above. 
Apply: Streatley Office. 


THIS AGENCY OPERATES A 24-HOUR TELEPHONE SERVICE FOR CLIENTS 


HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, s1 


ESTATE OFFICES: GERRARDS CROSS, BEACONSFIELD AND AT EALING, LONDON, w. 5 


BEACONSFIELD 
249 and 1054 
EALING 2648-9 


WANTED in SOUTH BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


PENN, COLESHILL, FARNHAM COMMON 
HEDGERLEY, FULMER OR DENHAM VILLAGES 


A HOUSE OF CHARACTER, PREFERABLY GEORGIAN OR QUEEN 
ANNE 


but a good modern reproduction would be of interest. 


5-7 BEDROOMS ARE NEEDED 
WITH POSSESSION DURING THE NEXT SIX MONTHS 


UP TO £20,000 AVAILABLE 


Details, in confidence, to HETHERINGTON & SEORETT, F.A.I., who are retained, 
and would require no commission. 


GERRARDS CROSS 
In a quiet lane, yet only 10 minutes to station. 
A MODERN BUNGALOW OF QUALITY 


In pretty and secluded 
1/2-ACRE garden. 
2 LIVING ROOMS 
KITCHEN 
3 BEDROOMS 
and 
TILED BATHROOM 
BRICK GARAGE 
Main services 


FOR SALE, FREEHOLD AND WITH VACANT “POSSESSION, BY 
AUCTION. ON SEPTEMBER 24. 


Illustrated particulars from HETHERINGTON & SECRET, F.A.I, (as above). 


SUPPLEMENT—7 


SUPPLEMENT—8 


23, MOUNT STREET, 


GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


SURREY—SUSSEX BORDER 
30 MILES LONDON 


A VERY LOVELY PERIOD HOUSE 
EASY REACH REIGATE AND DORKING 
Full of old-world charm. 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
2 reception (one 35 ft. by 25 ft.), model offices, breakfast 
room. Cottage, staff annexe. Garage for 3. Charming 
gardens. Modern cottage. Farmery with barn, cowhouse 
and excellent buildings. 27 ACRES FREEHOLD 
(might be sold without farm). 


SURBITON, WALTON, 


| LOVELY SYLVAN SETTING 


In the exclusive Charterhouse area of Godalming. 
Distinctive newly built detached residence of 
exceptional charm sited in the grounds of an old orchard 
} and approached by own private tree-lined drive. Con- 
structed of finest materials. Spacious hall with cloakroom, 
1 2 charming reception rooms and loggia, 3 double bed- 

rooms, superb kitchen and bathroom. Central heating. 
) Brick garage. 1/3 ACRE garden. 


! £6,500 FREEHOLD 
Apply: 90, High Street, Guildford. Tel. 67377. 


Between GUILDFORD & MERROW 


In a particularly favoured residential area so convenient 
for all amenities. 

Distinctive detached modern family residence of 

exceptional charm featuring well proportioned rooms 

and a beautiful matured garden. Hall with cloakroom, 

lounge (21 ft. 3in. by 13 ft.), dining room, bright spacious 

kitchen/breakfast room, 4 large bedrooms and boxroom 
Large brick garage. 


£7,250 FREEHOLD 
Apply: 90, High Street, Guildford. Tel. 67377. 


GASCOI¢ 


LEATHERHEAD, 


COUNTRY LIFE—SEPTEMBER 1, 1960 a 


WILSON & CO. 


URGENTLY WANTED 

WITHIN 1 HOUR OF LONDON 
City client urgently requires an easily run PERIOD 
OR MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER in rural 
but not isolated position, village house might be con- 

sidered, suitable for family with young children. 
4-5 bedrooms, 1-2 baths., 2-3 reception (1 large). 
2 OR 3 ACRES 
Tunbridge Wells, Wadhurst, Sevenoaks or closer to town 
Chislehurst, Bickley or Keston Park. Alternatively Surrey 
within 30 miles London. 
Up to £10,000 available. 

Details to B.S., c/o W1uSoN & Co., 23, Mount St., W.1. 


WANTED BY CLIENT 
SURREY—SUSSEX—E. HANTS 
PERIOD HOUSE close to village in first-class locality. 
5-6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Cottage 
or flat, 1 TO 5 ACRES. 

Purchaser not interested in daily travel. 

PRICE UP TO £20,000 FOR CHOICE PROPERTY 
Details to D c/o WiLsoN & Co. 

(No commission required.) 


a 


ee 


DORKING, REIGATE, 


JNE-PEES 


GUILDFORD, 


GROsvenor — 
1441 - 


CHISLEHURST, KENT 


Choice position, high up in quiet cul-de-sac overlooking 
onus. Walking distance of station, 22 minutes City. 
Close Sundridge Park golf course. 


DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE (1937). Principal 

bedroom suite with balcony terrace and bathroom, 

3 other bedrooms, one with balcony, second bathroom, 

hall, 2 reception, cloakroom, luxury kitchen. Central 
heating. Large garage. Secluded gardens. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD Sole Agents: WimsoN & Co. 


EPSOM, WOKING# 


IDEAL FOR FLATLETS 


(or letting as furnished rooms). 


Substantially built detached doubie-fronted resi- 
dence with 7 bedrooms (2 fitted as kitchens), 4 large 
reception rooms. Cloaks and usual offices. Most con- 
veniently located on corner site within quick access of 
main line station (16 mins. W’loo) and renowned shopping 
centre at Kingston. Owner retiring to coast, asks 
£5,950 FREEHOLD 


Apply: Charter House, Surbiton, Elmbridge 4141. 
DELIGHTFUL POSITION 


adjacent golf course on outskirts of Claygate village. 


Carefully maintained and extremely bright 5 years 
old residence with 3 bedrooms, communicating recep- 
tion rooms, excellent tiled offices. Brick garage. 


On extra wide corner plot—now a well stocked and 
attractive garden. 


£4,500 FREEHOLD 
Apply: Charter House, Surbiton, Elmbridge 4141. 


IN PINEWOOD SETTING | 
On high ground between W. Byfleet and Woking. ' 


Compact labour-saving detached house only 1 year 

old, with wood block floors and semi-open ground floor 

plan, on elevated site leading on to pinewoods at Pyrford. 

3 bedrooms, lounge, 19 ft. long kitchen with dining alcove, 

bathroom, and very pleasant garden with sylvan aspect. 
Ample garage space. 


£4,350 FREEHOLD 
Apply: 16, Ashley Road, Walton-on-Thames. Tel. 24181. 


IN RURAL SURROUNDINGS 


With outlook over green belt pastureland. 


Detached double fronted residence built in 1952, 

well planned and appointed and situated in lovely open 

west Surrey position, immediately adjoining protected 

pastureland, 4 bedrooms, large lounge, dining room, 

parquet floors, luxurious offices, cloakroom. Garage and 
lovely garden of about 1 ACRE. 


£6,500 FREEHOLD 
Apply: 16, Ashley Road, Walton-on-Thames. Tel. 24181. 


HORSHAM 
SUSSEX 


HORSHAM 


KING & CHASEMORE 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS 


Telephone: 
HORSHAM 3355 (3 lines) 


HORSHAM 


Very pleasant rural situation but within 13 miles of the town centre. 


MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE IN TUDOR STYLE 


4 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 
CLOAKROOM 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
KITCHEN 


Main water and electricity. 
GARAGE 


GARDEN ABOUT 
1 ACRE 


PRICE FREEHOLD £7,750 


FOREST ROW, SUSSEX 
(Near EAST GRINSTEAD) 
Tel. FOREST ROW 363 and 364 


KENT 


DELIGHTFUL 
15th-CENTURY MODERNISED FARMHOUSE 


£13,250. 5 beds., and dressing room, 3 reception rooms, 

2 bathrooms, cloaks, modern kitchen. Central heating. 

About 5 ACRES. Cottage. Outbuildings. Double garage. 

GOOD VIEWS. Lovely situation surrounded by open 
farmland. R.2948. 


Apply: Oxted Office (Tel. 2315), 


about 43 


2 reception, etc. 
R.635. 


POWELL & PARTNER, LTD. 


HORSHAM, SUSSEX 
In the pretty Maplehurst area. 
A DELIGHTFUL FAMILY ESTATE 
Good house (might divide). Detached cottage. 
Detached Garage Block. 


AUCTION, SEPTEMBER 7, 1 
sold by private treaty). Well sited in matured grounds, 
4> miles south of Horsham. 

and brick and tile constructed. 6 bedrooms, bathroom, 
Garden and paddock. 

Apply: Forest Row Office. 


In the much sought-after Causeway within walking distance of the town centre. 
A VERY ATTRACTIVE PROPERTY DATING FROM THE 
, 18th CENTURY 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, kitchen, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms. 
All main services. VERY DELIGHTFUL WALLED GARDEN 
PRICE FREEHOLD £8,750. VACANT POSSESSION 
Sole Agents: Kina & CHASEMORE, Horsham (Tel. 3355). i 


HORSHAM 


In an elevated position convenient for the town. { 
AN EXTREMELY WELL-BUILT MODERN RESIDENCE | 

, OF ATTRACTIVE ELEVATION 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, kitchen, scullery. } 

All main services. Excellent garage. Fuel stores, etc. 
WELL MAINTAINED GARDEN IN IMMACULATE CONDITION 
Tennis lawn. 
IN ALL ABOUT 34 ACRE PRICE FREEHOLD £6,950 


RUDGWICK ; 
_A BEAUTIFUL OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE TASTEFULLY RESTORED 
AND MODERNISED AND NOW IN SUPERB ORDER 
5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, kitchen, ete. 
Full, central heating, main water, electricity and drainage. 2 Garages. 
VERY BEAUTIFUL AND EXTREMELY WELL MAINTAINED 
GARDEN AND PADDOCK 
IN ALL ABOUT 51/4 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £9,250 


And at Edenbridge (Tel. 2381) 

Near Caterham (Tel. Upper 
Warlingham 2271), Oxted (Tel. 2315) 
LARGE DETACHED 


CHARACTER HOUSE 


Suitable for London business man. 


oe 


Situated on high ground in lovely semi-rural setting 
10 minutes walk of Caterham Station, shops, schools and t 
all other amenities. Accommodation: 4 large bedrooms, 
20 ft. through lounge, dining room, cloakroom, 19 ft. — 
kitchen, bathroom. Large, pretty garden. Detached 
garage. R.V. £68. PRICE £6,500. 
Apply Caterham Office. 


or 


960 (unless previously 
Spacious, detached 


11/4, ACRES. 


COUNTRY LIFE—SEPTEMBER 1, 


1960 


SUPPLEMENT—9 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY 


A MODERATE SIZED COUNTRY 
HOUSE 


in a_ particularly pleasant’ setting, 
the subject of much expenditure in recent years 


and in first-class order throughout. 


LOUNGE HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
5 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, 
STAFF FLAT 3 ROOMS, KITCHEN, 
BATHROOM 


COURTYARD WITH GOOD 
OUTBUILDINGS 


DUMFRIESSHIRE 


AMIDST UNSPOILT COUNTRY WITH FIRST CLASS FACILITIES FOR FISHING, SHOOTING AND HUNTING 


For further particulars apply to the Sole Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


5i2 MILES FROM DUMFRIES 


MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY 
PRIVATE DRAINAGE 
OIL-FIRED CENTRAL HEATING 


LODGE AND STAFF COTTAGE 
each with bathroom. 


Gardens maintained to a high standard 
incorporating newly laid woodland Alpine 
garden with stream. 


NEW HARD TENNIS COURT 
2 GOOD PADDOCKS 


IN ALL EXTENDING TO ABOUT 
21 ACRES 


AMIDST LOVELY SURROUNDINGS 


HAYWARDS HEATH—3 MILES 


An opportunity occurs to purchase a property on the southern slopes of favoured 
Scaynes Hill. 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE HOUSE OF CHARACTER having a mellowed 
brick exterior set in beautiful grounds with 15 acres of woodland. 


The accommodation 
comprises: 3 reception 
rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
small dressing room, 

2 bathrooms, 
cloakroom, 
excellent kitchen. 
Central heating throughout. 
Main electricity, gas and 
water. 

Simple charming gardens, 
kitchen garden and 
orchard, large paddock, 
woodland undersown with 
daffodils. 

Heated greenhouse. 

2 garages. 


WARREN FARM, BOXLEY 
NEAR MAIDSTONE, KENT 
About 3 miles irom Maidstone, in rural surroundings below the North Downs. 
0 ft. above sea level, with excellent south views. 
The Sharnins Old-World Residence and small Farm. 


The residence contains 
hall, 3 reception, kitchen, 
etc.; 5 bedrooms, bath- 
room. Small garden. Out- 
buildings, garage. 


Main water, electric light. 
Own drainage. 


5 enclosures of land and 
farm buildings. 


Total area about 
36 ACRES 


Vacant Possession. 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION (anus sold) iprivateky) at THE ROYAL STAR 

HOTEL, MAIDSTONE, on THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1960, at 3 p.m. 

Particulars, Plan and Conditions of Sale may be obtained from the 

Auctioneers, JOHN D. WOOD & CO.; Messrs. H. & R. L. COBB, 7, Ashford 
Road, Maidstone (Tel. 3428), also at Sevenoaks and Rochester. 


IN ALL ABOUT 20 ACRES 
The property is close to the village of Scaynes Hill and is on the main bus route 
to Haywards Heath. 
Inspected and recommended by Joint Sole Agents, Messrs. WOOTTON 
AND CO., Perrymount Buildings, Haywards Heath (Tel. 1744), and Solicitors: Messrs. DAY, ROOKE & BRADFIELD, 42, Earl Street, 
JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (PAR 33552) Maidstone (Tel. 4201). 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1 Telegrams: 
SOUTH WALES OFFICE: EAGLE HOUSE, PORT TALBOT (Tel. 2087/8). Weeds Adenten cade Ronco 


MAYfair 6341 
(15 lines) 


SURREY OFFICES 
OXTED Tel. 2241 
REIGATE Tel. 5441 


KENT OFFICES 
SEVENOAKS Tel. 52246 
OTFORD Tel. 164 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS Tel. 446 


KENT, SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


Only 28 miles from ce in beautiful rural surroundings. 


6 principal bedrooms each with 
basin, 2 bathrooms, 4 secondary 
bedrooms suitable for flat, hall, 
cloaks, 3 reception rooms, well- 
equipped domestic offices. 
Main services. 
Central heating. 

Garage and stabling block. 
Greenhouse. Outbuildings. 
Garden, pasture and woodland. 
0 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £14,500 
Owner's Agents: Messrs. IBBETT 
MOSELY, CARD & CO., 125, 
High Street, ‘Sevenoaks. 

(Tel. 52246). 


SURREY HILLS 


700 ft. above sea level. 18 miles London. 


C. BRIDGER & SONS 


In a Delightful Rural Position. 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception 
rooms, cloakroom. 


Part central heating. 
GARAGE 
ABOUT 11, ACRES 
FREEHOLD £6,950 
IBBETT,MOSELY,CARD& CO. 


Station Road East, Oxted. 
(Tel. 2241/2). 


ASSOCIATED 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


IGHTHAM, Near SEVENOAKS 


Fast train service to London, 45 minutes. 


DELIGHTFUL SMALL 
COUNTRY HOUSE 


3 bedrooms, half-tiled bathroom, 
2 good reception rooms, hall, 
cloaks, good domestic offices. 


Garage and outbuildings. 
Matured and secluded garden, 
Wy ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £5,950 


Owner’s Agents: Messrs. IBBETT, 
MOSELY, CARD & CO., 125, 
High Street, Sevenoaks. 
(Tel. 52246.) 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS (7 MILES) 


MODERNISED 
17th-CENTURY COTTAGE 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge 
with inglenook, dining room, 
kitchen etc. 

GARDEN 
with 
GARAGE SPACE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,250 
Inspected and recommended by 
Owner’s Agents: IBBETT, 
MOSELY, CARD & CO., 7, 
London Road, Tunbridge Wells. 
(Tel. 446/7). 


Ideal for week-end retirement. 


HOAR & SANDERSON 


ASHTEAD BOOKHAM EAST HORSLEY FARNHAM GODALMING HASLEMERE LEATHERHEAD TOLWORTH WOKING 
LOVELY RURAL PENG IN BOOKHAM, Nr. Leatherhead 


ARCHITECT 
DESIGNED and well 
secluded in 1/3 acre 

garden. 

4 bedrooms, treble aspect 
lounge, dining room, large 
kitchen, cloakroom, bath- 
room, sep. w.c., top quality 
joinery. Part central 
heating. Many fitted 

cupboards. Garage. 

FREEHOLD £6,850 

Sole Agents, apply: 

34, High Street, 

Leatherhead. 

Tel. 4104/5/6/7. 


SECLUDED IN LOVELY OLD GARDEN, Adjacent Commons 


About 1 mile Woking Stn. 
This delightful detached 
character residence 
built 3 years ago for 
present architect owner. 
Main services, 
Central heating. 
Outbuildings, garage. 
2 double bedrooms, luxury 
bathroom, hall with cloak- 
room, fine lounge with 
dining annexe. Sun porch, 
perfect kitchen. 
FREEHOLD £6,250 
Woking Office, 5, Church 
Path. Tel. 3263/4. 


SUPPLEMENT—10 COUNTRY LIFE—-SEPTEMBER 1, 1960 : a 


~L. MERCER & CO. ae 


(3 lines) 


66/68 HAYMARKET . 


wrth Paeae so!) nine rim 
a | SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY HOUSES 


ee. -ON-SEA 
IN A FOLD OF THE SOUTH DOWNS. 1 mile sea, Birling Gap. | easy wtact iymiNGTON, BOURNEMOUTH 


SUPERB, SHELTERED POSITION WITH LOVELY VIEWS 5 ‘ eS * OX 


QUEEN ANNE REPLICA. SUSSEX, Between EASTBOURNE—SEAFORD 


Within commuting distance of London via Polegate or Eastbourne. Amply secluded yet only 200 yards from bus service. 
THIS ENCHANTING HOUSE !S IN IMMACULATE ORDER AND BEAUTIFULLY DECORATED 
11 hall with “‘well’’ staircase, 


Typical period elevations with louvre shutters and grey Westmorland slate roof. Centre 
Oil-fired boiler. 


28-ft. lounge, dining room, cloakroom, well-equipped kitchen, 6 bedrooms (basins in 4), 3 bathrooms. 
Oak-strip floors almost throughout. 


Partial central heating. Main services. LO 


‘ AG a 5 ce mIN QARDEN Overlooking common, golf links, Solent and Isle of Wight. 
2 GARAGES. ATTRACTIVE 2-ROOMED CHALET IN GARDEN Beautiful, open position for this caph ae pbidespeu 

BTiS LAT, li : 2 , sun-bathed slope, 2 orchards. HOUSE of large le cottage character. Lounge, dining 
Tennis lawn, delightful garden on gentle sun-bathed slop ¢ I ot hediacns (basins), bath, All maine) 2) aaa 


T £11.5¢ Detached garden room, 30 ft. by 12 ft. (now private 
FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 2 ACRES AT 1 1,500 cinema but makes excellent playroom). Exquisite, 
ENTHUSIASTICALLY RECOMMENDED by the Sole Agen s above. secluded and extensively walled garden about 34 ACRE, 


 ————— 
E : FOR WEST AND 
ROTHERS & EDWARDS sw. counts 
MALLET, Som. (Tel. 2357). 18, Southernhay East, EXETER (Tel. 72321). 
TWEEN COTSWOLDS - 32 ACRES - £10,000 

» ROSS-ON-WYE In enchantingly beautiful situation amid complete peace. 


in 1/2 acre. Matured garden 
“eception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 

F Yomplete central heating. 
6,500 

iham (as above). | 


1, Imperial Square, CHELTENHAM (Tel. 53439). High Street, SH 
SOUTH DEVON tid 
Kingsbridge 8 miles. GLOUCESTER Al 

4 A finely built stone ho 

with magnificent view. 
bathroom. Double g: 


Agents: Chel 


A COTSWOLD COTTAGE £3,950 
Burford-Chipping Norton area. Large sitting room, 
small dining room, kitchen, 3 bedrooms (all with basins), 

bathroom. Main services. Garage, small garden. 


Agents: Cheltenham (as above). 


Quiet position yet close sea, golf, sailing and fishing CHARMING SEMI-BUNGALOW £3,950 ei nae REIT 
Period house on 2 floors, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 5 miles Malvern, Wores., in lovely country high up. MANOR HOUSE. > ccconttat eae Bape 


3 reception, ern .8.C. flat, 3 r Ss, be z ; kit.- Se . : 5 as 
range of outbuildings: garden, pasture, 8 acres. kitchen/breakfast room, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Main electricity and water. Central heating. Fine old Cotswold 
£6,950 FREEHOLD barn and useful buildings. Simple gardens. Land yields 


Agents: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & EDWARDS, Exeter services. Garages, matured garden, 1/9 acre. about £120 year. (Possession available). 
(as above). Sole Agents: Cheltenham (as above). Agents: Cheltenham (as above). 


PSE: 


7, BROAD STREET, MART Also at READING (Tel. 50266) 
WOKINGHAM ; KX POLE CAVERSHAM (Tel. Reading 72877) | 
(Tel. 777-8 and 63) INCORPORATING WATTS & SON (EST. 1846) HIGH WYCOMBE (el. 3925) _ 
BETWEEN ALRESFORD AND WINCHESTER WOKINGHAM, BERKSHIRE 
AN ENCHANTING DETACHED COTTAGE, FULLY MODERNISED APPROXIMATELY 6 ACRES OF VALUABLE BUILDING LAND 
Commanding a retired and perfectly secluded position in an attractive and quiet village Situated in w convenient position within about } mile of the station and with 


about 6 miles from Winchester and approximately 2 miles from Alresford. 

= me i = S — OUTLINE PLANNING APPROVAL FOR 
a? ee Ideal for permanent 25 DWELLINGS 

Residence or Weekend 

House. FOR SALE BY AUCTION (unless previously sold) ON SEPTEMBER 6 


Sole Agents and Aucti s Nn & ° i 
3 bedrooms, bathroom and peas uctioneers, MARTIN & Pon, Wokingham, | 


ie Oe eu Lae 
Lies ‘adjoining ae 1%, MILES FROM THE CENTRE OF WOKINGHAM, 
| ead fall eavapped itihen - A SUPERIOR, PARTICULARLY WELL DESIGNED AND FITTED, _ 
with larder. ‘ NEW, DETACHED SEMI-BUNGALOW 
EXCELLENT of pleasant appearance with spacious well lighted accommodation. 
OLD-WORLD GARDEN 4 good bedrooms, 1 with hand-basin, half tiled bathroom, spacious lounge hall, 


lounge, large half-tiled kitchen/dining room. Garage. Central heating. Main services. 


Main electricity and power ef 
Site 75 ft. by 183 ft. 


ed ee ON Oe and main water. 

FOR SALE BY AUCTION ON SEPTEMBER 22 PRICE £5,450 FREEHOLD 
: (unless previously sold). Inspected and recommende 7 Lae i 
Sole Agents and Auctioneers: MARTIN & POLE, Wokingham. : Nimes os ee bei 8 Agents; 


CLEMENTS & PARTNER MORLEY HEWITT 


53, BELL STREET, REIGATE. Reigate 4401-3. Chartered Surveyors 
art 8 yey ‘Ss 


: a IR SES Le AE met ve5 | _FORDINGSBIDON, ANT 

| Situated in the a sa aon ee =r eae and adjoint Beene ete OF NE ee 

farmland. 4 eee OPEN PLANNED HOUSE OF CONTEMPORARY DESIGN 
Oil-fired central heating. Main services. : 


SMALL 
REGENCY HOUSE 


LOUNGE HALL 
2 RECEPTION ROOMS 


GODWOTTERY 
CALPE AVENUE 


4 BEDROOMS 3 bedrooms, sep. w.c., 

BATHROOM bathroom, 
KITCHEN, ETC. Living/Dining/Kitchen. 
SMALL GARDEN GARAGE 


ree Garden 13 ACRE 
2 hours from London 


All main services, by Railway. 


ENTHUSIASTICALLY RECOMMENDED AT 
£8,500 FREEHOLD 


Nsington 1490 
sgrams: 
tate, Harrods, London” 


COUNTRY LIFE—SEPTEMBER 1, 1960 


HARRODS 


32, 34 and 36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


Comprising: Entrance hall, 2 good reception 
rooms, modernised kitchen, etc., 4 bedrooms, 
panelled bathroom. 


Complete automatic central heating. 
All main services. 
Garages for 3. 
Very attractive part-natural woodland garden. 


In all about 1 ACRE, also a further acre 
with hard tennis court and planning 
consent for 1 house. 


AUCTION OCTOBER 12 AS A WHOLE OR IN 2 LOTS (UNLESS PREVIOUSLY SOLD) 


THORNHILL, COBHAM, SURREY 


TRANQUIL SYLVAN SETTING 
SMALL LUXURY RESIDENCE WORTHY OF THE HIGHEST RECOMMENDATION 


Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 8/9, Station Approach, Byfleet (Tel. 42281); or Head Office, 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
(KENsington 1490. Hatn. 810/806). 


SOUTH-EAST COAST 


{ London 2% hours. Within 2 miles of the sea. 
Near several championship golf courses. 


A CHARMING VILLAGE HOUSE 


| Circa 1600 and containing a quantity of oak beams and panelling. Recently 
} restored and equipped with modern appointments and sanitation. 


2 sitting rooms, 
4 bedrooms, 
bathroom and kitchen. 


Central heating. 
Main water and electricity. 
Cesspool drainage. 


Small secluded garden and 
garage. 


FREEHOLD 
PRICE £4,750 
(subject to contract). 
Early Possession. 


Owner’s Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1, 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 807. 


RURAL HERTS—NEAR WELWYN 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 


Set in delightful garden with 50 yards drive approach and only 4 minutes walk from 
station. 


2/3 reception rooms and 
fine loggia, 3 bedrooms 
and sleeping balcony. 
Bathroom and large 
kitchen. 


Lean-to conservatory 
making ideal playroom. 


Partial central heating. 
Main electricity and water. 


Modern drainage. 


Garage. 


Delightful landscaped garden of ABOUT 34 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 810. 


NORTH KENT 


Superb sea views. Fine position on high ground, easy reach of pleasant town and 
station. (London 70 minutes by fast trains.) 


5 The charming character property comprising an 
EXCELLENTLY PRESERVED WINDMILL with Modern House in keeping. 


Comprising: Hall, cloaks, 
8 good reception rooms, 
very modern kitchen, 
billiards or playroom, 
5-6 bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms. ‘ 
Separate flat or suite 
(could easily be made). 
COTTAGE (let) 
Main services. 
Garage. Charming gardens 
and grounds 
ABOUT 4 ACRES 
with planning permission 
for 6 bungalows if required. 
FREEHOLD 
(Might be sold without 
building land.) 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 809. 


AUCTION OCTOBER 5 (if not sold) 


HILLSIDE FARM, PRESTON HILL, HARROW, MIDDX 


On a corner site, delightful outlook. Preston Road tube station % mile. 


CHARMING 17th-CENTURY FREEHOLD PROPERTY 


3-4 reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Main services. 


Garage. Attractively laid 
out garden and adjacent 
plot suitable for develop- 
ment, subject to planning 
consent. 


FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 827. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


Views of the Cotswolds and Malvern Hills. 


A BEAUTIFUL GENUINE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
On the outskirts of a market town. 


On 2 floors only. 
Entrance hall, 

3 reception, 5 principal 
and 2 secondary bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 
billiards room, 
maids’ sitting room and 
domestic offices. 
Central heating. 
Main services. 
Garage 1-2. 
Stabling for 3. 
Delightful well timbered 
garden and grounds 
including hard tennis 
court. Walled kitchen 
garden, greenhouses, etc., 


IN ALL ABOUT 11) ACRES 
FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Eatn. 810. 


BETWEEN MAIDENHEAD AND COOKHAM 


Close to a favourite reach of the Thames. 
OUTSTANDING ARCHITECT-DESIGNED DETACHED HOUSES 
In traditional style with full 
oil-fired central heating. 
Beautifully fitted to 
finest detail. 

Basic design (varying in 
detail according to type): 
Hall, cloakroom, 
magnificent lounge/dining 
rooms, study, 
well-fitted kitchen, 

4 good bedrooms, 
luxury bathroom. 
Single or double garages. 
Generous plots, fully fenced. 
Nearing completion. 


PRICES FREEHOLD £7,350 AND £7,500 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 807. 


SUPPLEMENT—11 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 


Haslemere and Berkhamsted 


SUPPLEMENT—12 


OXON-BERKS BORDER 


In timbered surroundings on the Chiltern Hills. 
A WELL-KNOWN COUNTRY CLUB 


Comprising 
A Onarreag Ser TT Ret ae black and white house. 


Lounge hall, 2 sitting rooms, 
bar, dining rooms, 3 bedrooms 
and bathroom. Beautiful 
grounds with car park, 2 hard 
tennis courts and orchard. 


TOGETHER WITH 
A modern Georgian style 
dormy house 
Hall, 2 reception, 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom. 

Full central heating. 
Main electricity and water. 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 
The Club would be sold as 
a whole with all stock and 
equipment as a_ going 
concern. Alternatively, the 
freeholds are availabie 
ES : = either as a whole or in [cts. 


Agents: STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, Head Office, as above. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 
By direction of the Executors of Mrs. E. A. Pretyman. 


TWO FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENTS 
suitable for funds of approximately either £50,000 or £100,000. 


STICKFORD HOUSE FARM, NEAR BOSTON, LINCS 
and 
CAWKWELL HOUSE FARM, NEAR LOUTH, LINCS 
WITH A TOTAL AREA OF ABOUT 1,050 ACRES 
Let on full repairing leases and producing clear net rents. 
OF ABOUT £3,563 PER ANNUM 
Capable of producing considerably higher rents on reversions. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION AS A WHOLE OR SEPARATELY IN THE 
AUTUMN (UNLESS SOLD PRIVATELY) 


Solicitors: MESSRS. he coke AOS & CO., 6 Stone Buildings, W.C.2 
DL. 657 
Auctioneers: STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, Head Office as above. 


ASHFORD 


BETWEEN SEVENOAKS AND TONBRIDGE 


14 miles main line to London. 


THIS ATTRACTIVE ARCHITECT DESIGNED MODERN 
CHARACTER RESIDENCE 


With timber framing and many other period features. 

4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, LOUNGE, DINING ROOM (with dividing panelled 
sliding partition) MODERN KITCHEN, CLOAKROOM, LARGE HALL, PAR- 
QUET FLOORS, LOVELY GARDEN OF ABOUT 14 ACRES 
Garage and other buildings. Main services. 

FREEHOLD. OFFERS OF £7,950 INVITED 
RECOMMENDED. Apply: Tunbridge Wells Office. 


24%, MILES ASHFORD MAIN LINE STATION 
City 67 mins. 
REALLY CHARMING OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE 
in village situation. 


4 DOUBLE BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, 2 W.C.S, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
i : MODERN KITCHEN 
Main Services. NEW GARAGE. ATTRACTIVE GARDEN 


RECOMMENDED AT £4,750 
Apply: Ashford Office. 


103, Foregate BROWNS of CHESTER, LTD. 4, Vicars Lane, 


Street, Chester. and Chester. 
Tel. 21495/6. DENTON CLARK & co. Tel. 21527/8. 
OUTSTANDING DAIRY HOLDING 
GREAVES FARM, TATTENHALL, CHESHIRE 


A YARD AND PARLOUR FARM OF 87 ACRES 


First-class dairying 
land in renowned farm- 
ing district 8 miles from 

Chester. 


FULLY MODERNISED 
BUILDINGS 


ACCOMMODATION 


LAND 
and 
COTTAGE 


as separate lots. 
FREEHOLD 
= Vacant Possession. 
BY AUCTION SEPTEMBER 29, 1960 


Solicitors: ARKLE & DARBYSHIRE, 13, Union Court, Castle Street, Liverpool. 


COUNTRY LIFE—SEPTEMe oS 1, 1960 


STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER 


HEAD OFFICE: 41, BERKELEY COLARE: 
Chelmsford, Oxford, Lewes, Plymouth, Builth Wells, 


(re. 28-) GEERING & COLYER 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS (996-7); KENT, RYE (3155-6), HEATHFIELD (533-4), AND WADHURST (2262), SUSSEX 


LONDON, W.1 (Grosvenor 3056) 
Beaulieu, Ipswich, Andover, Sister 


IN THE CONSTABLE COUNTRY 


Main line station 7 miles. London about one hour. 
In unspoiled rural situation. 


CHARMING 18th-CENTURY FISHING PAVILION 


Adapted to form an 
ideal weekend cottage. 


Dining room, 
drawing room 
(about 24 ft. 3 ins. by 18 ft.) 
bed/dressing room. 


Annexe 
with 3 bedrooms and 
bathroom. 


Delightful easily main- 

tained garden with views 

over lake and sheltered by 
fir trees. 


ABOUT 14 ACRE 


LEASE FOR SALE 


Sole Agents: STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, Head Office, as above ; 
‘ and 11, Museum Street, Ipswich (Tel. 51208). | 


SOUTH DEVON 


1 mile from Dartmouth. Overlooking River Dart. 


THE EXCELLENT RESIDENTIAL AND GRAZING FARM 
comprising 
STONE AND SLATED FARMHOUSE 


with 2 sitting rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom and usual offices. 


COMPACT RANGE OF FARMBUILDINGS 
Including 6-stall bullock house with 2 loose boxes, root house and loft over, 8-stall 


stable used as calves house with loft over, 2 yearling houses, 2 pig houses and garage. 
ABOUT 34 ACRES 
PRICE £6,500. VACANT POSSESSION 


Joint Sole Agents: MESSRS. RENDELLS, Totnes (Totnes 2133), 
STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, Head Office, as above. 


HAWKHURST 
(Tel. 3181-3) 


ASHFORD/CANTERBURY/FOLKESTONE TRIANGLE 
OLD KENTISH FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE 


Nicely modernised, in about 5 ACRES (34-acre paddock), 
4 GOOD BED., DRESSING ROOM, MODERN BATHROOM, 2 SPACIOUS 
RECEPTION, KITCHEN/BREAKFAST ROOM (AGA) 


Double garage, loose boxes and other useful buildings. 
REDUCED TO £4,950 FOR QUICK SALE 
Apply: Ashford Office, 


ADJOINING VILLAGE, 3 MILES COAST TOWN 
PICTURESQUE OLD-WORLD COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS, CLOAKROOMS ~ 
MODERN KITCHEN, ETC. Main water, elec. and drainage. 2 GARAGES 
Delightful garden and orchard with dell, mill stream and waterfall. 


2 ACRES. ONLY £5,200 
Apply: Ashford Office. 


RETIRE TO GUERNSEY 


INCOME TAX 4s. IN THE £ 
NO SURTAX. NO DEATHIDUTIES 
NO PURCHASE TAX. LOW RATES 


TAKE ADVANTAGE NOW OF THE REASONABLE PRICES BEING 
QUOTED FOR HOUSES AND FLATS OF VARYING TYPES 


For full details and information write to:— 


LOVELL & CO., LTD. 


ESTATE AGENTS, ST. PETER PORT, GUERNSEY 


| oe EM EEN EO RE SOF revibem ft, 1goU SUPPLEMEN I —I13 


— COLLINS & COLLINS & RAWLENCE 


4 WESTLAND HOUSE, CURZON STREET, W.1. Tel. GROsvenor 3641 


| THE CHURSTON ESTATE 
SOUTH DEVON 


| b THIS HIGHLY VALUABLE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE, WITH POSSESSION OF A BEAUTIFUL 
MODERN RESIDENCE OCCUPYING AN IDYLLIC SETTING WITH GLORIOUS VIEWS OVER TORBAY 


ENTRANCE LODGE, GARAGES 
STABLING, USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS 
AND FARM BUILDINGS 


| LUPTON PARK 
| (illustrated) 
THE PARKLAND and WOODLAND 


including valuable standing timber and 
young plantations totalling about 485 ACRES 


WAS CONSTRUCTED IN 1954 AND IS 
LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED AND 
PROVIDES A FULL SOUTH ASPECT 


DEAN MOOR ABOUT 1,160 ACRES 


OVER ONE MILE FRONTAGE TO 
DART ESTUARY 


Accommodation of 


} HALL, 3 FINE RECEPTION ROOMS 

i CLOAKROOM, MASTER SUITE WITH 

BATHROOM, 2-82 GREAT BEDROOMS 

AND BATHROOM, STAFF FLAT WITH 
BATHROOM 


SHOOTING IN HAND 
ALL THE ABOVE IN HAND 
and offered with 


VACANT POSSESSION 


Main services. Central heating. 


ALSO 15 FARMS AND SMALLHOLDINGS, LUPTON HOUSE, ACCOMMODATION LAND, COTTAGES, ETC. 
LET AND PRODUCING APPROX. £7,450 PER ANNUM 


THE WHOLE ESTATE EXTENDS TO 


ABOUT 5,500 ACRES 


TO BE SOLD BY PUBLIC AUCTION AS A WHOLE OR IN LOTS 
(unless previously sold privately) 
AT THE VICTORIA HOTEL, TORQUAY, IN NOVEMBER, 1960 
DETAILS AND PLANS, PRICE 15s., FROM THE AUCTIONEERS (as above) 


BUCKHURST PARK, ASCOT 


THIS UNIQUE AND INCOMPARABLE 


RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


BORDERING WINDSOR GREAT PARK 


EXCELLENT STABLING AND GARAGE 


THE RESIDENCE 
BLOCKS WITH COTTAGE AND FLAT 


OCCUPIESJA SUPERB POSITION IN 


A BEAUTIFUL PARKLAND SETTING 2 CHARMING GATE LODGES 


With elegant Georgian elevations ae compactly 4 COTTAGES (2 let). 


planned accommodation of 


HALL, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS 
BILLIARDS ROOM, 4 PRINCIPAL 
BEDROOMS AND 4 BATHROOMS 
4 GUEST BEDROOMS AND 
2 BATHROOMS, NURSERY SUITE AND 
BATHROOM, STAFF ACCOMMODATION 
AND 2 BATHROOMS 


THE CAPITAL HOME FARM 


with small farmhouse 
and first class range of modern buildings. 


HARD TENNIS COURT 
SWIMMING POOL 


The whole property extends to about 


122 ACRES 


Main services. 


Oil-fired central heating. : a 
FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
TO BE SOLD BY PUBLIC AUCTION AS A WHOLE OR IN LOTS 

(unless previously sold privately) 


NOVEMBER, 1960 
DETAILS AND PLANS, PRICE 10s. FROM THE AUCTIONEERS (as above) 


FURNITURE AUCTION 


A SALE BY AUCTION OF THE ENTIRE CONTENTS, ON THE PREMISES, OCTOBER 4th, 5th and 6th 
CATALOGUES FROM THE AUCTIONEERS (as above), PRICE 2s. 6d. 
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74, CASTLE STREET, FARNHAM, SURREY 
ACKENDER HOUSE, ALTON, HANTS 
36, WINCHESTER STREET, BASINGSTOKE, HANTS 


SURVEYORS, AUCTIONEERS, - ji 


BY ORDER OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE LORD MAYOR TRELOAR COLLEGE 


HAMPSHIRE 


ON THE A31 ROAD—2 MILES FROM ALTON 


THE VALUABLE AGRICULTURAL INVES‘ 


THE FRO‘ 
2,55 


4IDAIRY AND ARABLE FARMS FROM 183 TO 562 ACR 


ALL LET AT MODERATE 


£5,982 I 


430YACRES OF WOODLAND AND PLANTATIONS, ESTATE SAWMILL AND FORESTER’S HOUSE IN HAND 


FOR SALE BY 


AT THE BUSH HOTEL, FARNHAM, SURREY, on FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1960, at 3.15 p.m. 


Solicitors: Messrs. TROWER, STILL & KEELING, 5 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C.2. 


Auctioneers: EGGAR & Co. (incorporating CuRTIS & WATSON), 74. Castle Street, Farnham, Surrey. Tel. Farnham 6221/3. 


ALBION CHAMBERS 
KING STREET 
GLOUCESTER 


SOUTH GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


A GEORGIAN-STYLE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
Standing in its own secluded grounds in a rural area about 7 miles from Stroud and 
11 miles from Gloucester. 


3 reception rooms, 
cloakroom, 
breakfast room, 
kitchen, 

5 principal bedrooms, 
dressing room, 

3 bathrooms. 


Main electricity and water. 
Garage and stabling. 


ABOUT 11/7 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. £5,850 


Particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO., as above. (C.676) 


NORMAN R. LLOYD AND CO., F.a.1, 


OSWESTRY SHROPSHIRE and WELSHPOOL MONT. 


SNOWDONIA—CONWAY VALLEY 


3 miles Bettws-y-Coed A5 road, 3 miles Llanrwst. 
WELSH MANOR RESIDENCE WITH FARM 97 ACRES 
(cattle and sheep) 


MODERNISED 
HOUSE 
2 reception rooms, study, 
5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Pleasant garden. 
Modern T.T. shippon, 

2 utility buildings, 
sheep pens, silage barn. 
RE-SEEDED LEYS 
and 
PASTURE 


Vacant Possession. 


; —————— 
Illustrated particulars and plan from: 
Messrs. J. C. H. BOWDLER & Sons, Solicitors, 9, Swan Hill, Shrewsbury; or from 


Norman R. Luoyp & Co., Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents, Oswestry 
(Tel. 3243/4), Shropshire. 


GOUNGERIY.. TEE ——S Fe a ad Be. 


EGGAR & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


Incorporating CURTIS & WATSON 


‘LE ESTATE 


i 
ih, 


ES COTTAGE RESIDENCES AND-ACCOMMODATION LANDS 


RENTALS AND PRODUCING ABOUT 


ER ANNUM ) 


AUCTION AS A WHOLE 


BRUTON. KNOWLES & CO. 


Tel. FARNHAM 6221-3 
Tel. ALTON 2401-2 
Tel. BASINGSTOKE 2255-6 


LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS 


IT COMPRISING THE MAJOR PORTION OF 


ACRES 


Tel. Holborn 3613. 


Tel. 21267 
(3 lines) 


By Direction of the Exors. of Miss S. E. Radcliffe, deceased. 
THE PRIORY, CAERLEON, MONMOUTHSHIRE 


Newport 3 miles, Chepstow 16 miles, Cardiff 12 miles, Monmouth 20 miles. 


AN HISTORIC RESIDENCE 
Dating from the 12th century, situated in this interesting small country 
town with its Roman associations. Stone built, well maintained and with 
all modern conveniences. Facing south withlopen views. 


4-5 RECEPTION ROOMS, DOMESTIC OFFICES, 7-8 BEDROOMS 
2 BATHROOMS. NO ATTICS 


ENTIRELY SELF-CONTAINED FLAT. GOOD OUTBUILDINGS. 2 ACRES) 
: DETACHED LODGE 


All main services. Part central heating. 


VACANT POSSESSION (except the Lodge). 


AUCTION AT NEWPORT (unless sold privately) 
ON TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1960 


Particulars of BRuTON, KNOWLES & CO., as above. 


And at 
DITCHLING 
(Tel. Hassocks 48) 


CLIFFORD DANN HURSTPIERPOINT 


CHARTERED SURVEYOR (Tel. 2050) 
FITZROY HOUSE, LEWES (Tel. 750) 


MODERNISED SUSSEX COTTAGE 


Walking distance station (London 60 mins.). 
2-3 bedrooms, bathroom, 1-2 reception, garage. 
13 ACRE. Mains services. 

(Lewes Office.) 


CENTRAL SUSSEX 


(London 56 mins.). 
MODERNISED LATE GEORGIAN COTTAGE 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, kitchen. Part central heating. 
Garden. Paddock. 
(Hurst Office.) 


ALBOURNE, SUSSEX 


DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED COUNTRY HOUSE 
5 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, kitchen/breakfast room, garage. 
Outbuildings. Garden. Orchard. Paddock. 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION (untess sold previously), ON SEPTEMBER 23, 
AT THE NEW INN, HURSTPIERPOINT, at 3 p.m. 
(Hurst Office.) 


Garage. 
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+) BOURNEMOUTH F SOUTHAMPTON 
) POOLE & BRIGHTON 


RINGWOOD ESTABLISHED 1868 WORTHING 
BETWEEN THE NEW FOREST AND SEA IN A PICTURESQUE PART OF DORSET 
OR PORTION BEA apacicus COUNTRY. WANGION About 43 miles from the coast and convenient to several good towns. 


Commanding magnificent country views to the coast. 


On high ground with magnificent 
views over open country. 


Containing: COMFORTABLE 
Hall with cloakroom and_ lobby, FAMILY RESIDENCE 
imposing drawing room (32 ft. by entirely secluded but not 
22 ft. 6in.), dining room, conserva- isolated and in excellent 


tory. large modern kitchen, 3. fine 
double bedrooms and single bedroom, 
new bathroom, 2 w.c’s and additional 
accommodation available on 2nd floor. 
OIL-FIRED CENTRAL HEATING 


tp SAADUINEE OE DOUBLE GARAGE 
Main electricity and water. 


= Stabling. 

NEWLY poe TED. AND Well-timbered grounds, 

SECLUDED GARDEN AND eae Ges 
WOODLAND OF ABOUT 1 ACRE 

PRICE £6,250 FREEHOLD 


repair. 
6 good bedrooms, 
bathroom, 3 reception 
rooms, cloakroom, kitchen. 


Main electricity. 


PRICE £9,500 FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 
| Fox & Sons, New Forest Office, 12-14, High Street, Ringwood. Tel. 24 and 1124. Tel. 24242. 
WEST SUSSEX CLOSE MEON VALLEY 
Between Haslemere and Horsham. On outskirts of small village, standing on high ground with splendid open views. 
AN ATTRACTIVE DETACHED 16th-CENTURY COTTAGE COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF SOME CHARACTER 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, 6 principal bedrooms, 
drawing room with ingle- 2 dressing rooms, 


3 bathrooms, secondary 


nook, study, dining room, accommodation, 3 well- 
large L shaped kitchen, proportioned reception 
cloakroom. rooms, study, cloakroom, 
domestic offices. 
DOUBLE GARAGE Oil-fired central heating, 
main electricity, 
Large outbuildings. estate water. 


5 modernised cottages. 


The garden and orchard GARAGE 


extending in all to 


Stabling 
ABOUT 134 ACRES and small farmery. 


PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD GROUNDS AND ADJOINING PASTURE. IN ALL 38 ACRES 
Fox & Sons, 117 and 118, Western Road, Brighton. Tel. Hove 39201 (7 lines) Fox & SONS, 32-34, London Road, Southampton. Tel. 25155 (7 lines). 


ROWLAND GORRINGE & CO. 


LEWES (Tel. 660), UCKFIELD (Tel. 532), SEAFORD (Tel. 3929), DITCHLING (Tel. Hassocks 865), LINDFIELD (Tel. 3080) 


SUSSEX 


Lewes main line 10 miles. 


A SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE ABOUT 100 ACRES (60 acres woodland) 


~, 


FARM LAND LET 


ABSOLUTELY SECLUDED IN GLORIOUS 
COUNTRY, YET ACCESSIBLE TO MAIN 
LINE FOR LONDON 


CHARMING QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


Splendid order. Oil-fired central heating. 


5 bedrooms, 1 dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, modern kitchen, cloakroom and offices. 


2 garages. Old mill buildings. 
VERY GOOD COTTAGE 


io LOVELY GARDEN, LAKE, MILL POOL AND 
a RECENTLY STOCKED TROUT STREAM 


: PRICE £22,000 
eee Apply: Uckfield Office (Tel. 532). 


32, QUEEN STREET I D D I E Y ( | IK ' ‘ON KX N Maidenhead 62 and 577 (4 lines) 

MAIDENHEAD A 24-hour service on Maidenhead 62 
BRAY, BERKSHIRE 500 FEET UP ON CHILTERNS HIGH GROUND. Protected position 
Under 1 mile Maidenhead Station 5 miles from Henley Maidenhead, adjoining National Trust Commons. 

Really rural position 7 


CONTEMPORARY HOUSE with lounge 20 ft. x 18 ft., 

dining room, cloakroom, kitchen, 2 bedrooms and bath- 

room on ground floor, 2 further bedrooms and bathroom 

on first floor. Beautifully appointed. Double garage. 
3/44 acre. Underfloor electric heating. 


A most attractive Property for Sale Freehold. 


ATTRACTIVE BUNGALOW, BUILT 1956 
Convenient for buses, station and village shops, 24 miles 
Maidenhead. 

Large living room, kitchen/breakfast room, 2 bedrooms, 
bathroom, brick built garage. Main services. 


£4,950 FREEHOLD 


ay "ATTRACTIVE DETACHED HOUSE” sic coe ieee ae 2 Se teat ae eee room or 
Adjacent National Trust Commons EO REET re arth [eS ap Se te eras 
Large lounge, dining room, modern kitchen, 4 bedrooms, j maid’s bedroom, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 


well fitted bathroom. Brick garage. Central heating, Well timbered, about 2 acres, 2 miles Maidenhead Complete central heating (gas fired). 
main services. Small walled garden. Station, high ground, suitable for one good class residence. . Garage, delightful garden. 
£5,950 FREEHOLD For Sale Freehold. Allin perfect order. £8,975 Freehold. 
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WINDSOR SLOUG 


MAIDENHEAD GERRARDS CROs 
SUNNINGDALE 
MAIDENHEAD . 
COOKHAM DEAN, BERKS PENN, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE Overlooking the River Thames and the wooded slopes of 


With marvellous views south and west over a valley of Overlooking Green Belt woodland. Hedsor and Cliveden. : 


cherry orchards. 


08 es 


In walled gardens providing complete privacy. 

A COMPACT DETACHED HOUSE with spacious 
rooms. 4 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, lounge hall, 
cloakroom, 2 reception rooms (one 23 ft. 6 in. by 16 ft.), 
modern kitchen. Garage. Partial electric central heating. 

FREEHOLD £6,950. | 
Sole Agents: GipDy & GIDDY, Station Approach, 

Maidenhead (Tel. 538). f 


ow se TTS RIN = 
300 ft. HIGH, NEAR WINTER HILL. 
(2 with basins), 2 bathrooms, entrance hall, cloakroom | the Chilterns. 4 bedroom 
and 2 reception rooms, sun room, labour-saving kitchen. | tion rooms, planned | 
Complete central heating. Garages for 3 cars. Lovely on 
gardens of 34 ACRE. ; 

FREEHOLD £10,750 : 
Sole Agents: Gippy & Gippy, Station Approach, Gippy & GIDDY 
Maidenhead (Tel. 53). 


j THE NEWLY BUIL ARCHITECT-DESIGNED 
4 bedrooms | HOUSE in this popular residential area. High in 
, coloured bathroom, 2 recep- 
Central heating. Detached 
». Good garden. 
EHOLD £6,500 


ON THE BORDERS OF RUTLAND 


11 miles PETERBOROUGH, 6 miles STAMFORD 


A DELIGHTFUL SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


SALE 


FOR 


47 ACRES 


GEORGIAN WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 6 BEDROOMS 


85 ACRES 
FARMLAND SUBJECT TO TENANCY 
WITH DOUBLE COTTAGE 


2 BATHROOMS 
STONE-BUILT MODERN BUNGALOW 


IN ALL 132 AGRES 


PRODUCTIVE FARMERY 


SMITHS GORE & CO. JOINT NORMAN WRIGHT & PARTNERS 
MINSTER PRECINCTS, PETERBOROUGH SOLE AGENTS: 26, PRIESTGATE, PETERBOROUGH 


“see BENTLEY, HOBBS & MYT TON, ». oan 
WORCESTERSHIRE, NORTHAMPTON LANE, OMBERSLEY 


73 MILES FROM KIDDERMINSTER AND 63 MILES FROM WORCESTER 


ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD “Be : sila Oe ie. * , | WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF THE 
4 : - HOUSE, COTTAGE AND GARDENS IN 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY JANUARY, 1961, AND POSSESSION OF 
THE REMAINDER OF THE LAND AND © 
BUILDINGS IN MARCH, 1962 


WOODFIELD CEDARS 
Well situated on a quiet road about 4 mile west 
of the main PAS a eae ee road 
449), 


Comprising 
A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
with easily managed pleasure and kitchen 
gardens. 

SERVICE COTTAGE and 3 enclosures of 
market garden land with separate farm 
buildings, the whole 
12 ACRES 1 ROOD 12 PERCHES 
(more or less) 


MAIN ELECTRICITY 


GOOD WATER SUPPLY { 
SEPTIC TANK DRAINAGE | 
OIL-FIRED CENTRAL HEATING 


The above will be offered for Sale by — 
Auction by 

BENTLEY, HOBBS & MYTTON, F.A.I. — 

on SEPTEMBER 28, 1960 

(unless sold previously) 


Further particulars and order to view through the Agents, 49, Foregate Street, Worcester (Tel. Worcester 25194/5), and at Bromyard. 
Solicitors: Messrs. MARCH & EDWARDS, 8, Sansome Walk, Worcester. 


IVER GROVE, IVER, BUCKS HALL, PAIN & FOSTER 


a : b . LAVANT STREET, PETERSFIELD 
] A M 2 
18 MILES FROM LONDON Telegrams, Telephone: Petersfield 13, Petersfield 953 


UNIQUE SMALL GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents and Valuers. 


By direction of Messrs. Hind (retiring from farming). 


MEON VALLEY, HAMPSHIRE 
WESTBURY MANOR FARM, WEST MEON 
53 miles Petersfield, 12 miles Winchester, 14 miles Fareham. 
CAPITAL DAIRY, STOCK-RAISING AND SPORTING PROPERTY 


cd 


Acquired by the Minister of Works for preservation and now 


RESTORED AND MODERNISED 


2 fine reception rooms and 
kitchen on principal floor, 


3 bedrooms (with basins) IMPOSING MANOR HOUSE 
and bathroom on_ first 6 bedrooms, 3 reception 
floor. rooms, bathroom and 
Suite of 5 rooms with Romies ua partons. 
bathroom on second floor. EXTENSIVE FARM 
New central heating and BENG 
hot water syste INCLUDING 
ETSY Stent, MODERNISED 
OIL FIRED COWSHED FOR 36 
ee ieee ane ayers oo 
RES 
FOR SALE ASA 
S in all to 
ie oe aes — FREEHOLD about 276 acres. 
Purchaser must permit limited inspection by the public. Vacant Possession. Bg = 
Apply: District ESTATE SURVEYOR (Area 2) For Sale b rane F ae i 
j , y Auction in 2 Lots (unless previously sold privately) at The 
MINISTRY OF WORKS Welcome Inn, Petersfield, on Wednesday, September 14, 1960, Me 3 p.m 
WHITEKNIGHTS, READING, BERKS. Tel. Reading 61122 Ext. 622. Solicitors: Messrs. BURLEY & GEACH, 8, Swan Street, Petersfield (Tel. 400). 


Auctioneers: Messrs, HALL, PAIN & FosTER, Lavant St., Petersfield (Tel. 13 and 953). 
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“UNFORESEEN CIRCUMSTANCES 

PLACE ON THE MARKET 12 ACRES 

OF BUILDING LAND WITH UNPARALLELED 
VIEWS ACROSS ST. OUENS BAY AND STATES ss 
PERMISSION FOR THE DEVELOPMENT 

OF 41 HOUSES. HOUSES ON 
| SIMILAR PLOTS ADJOINING HAVE RECENTLY 
SOLD FOR PRICES IN EXCESS OF 
£10,000. INCLUDED IN THE SALE IS THE 
VENDOR’S OWN VILLA, RECENTLY BUILT 
AND WITH BREATHTAKING SEA VIEWS 
FROM EVERY MAJOR ROOM. 


BOTH LAND AND HOUSE AFFORD c 
AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR THE 
INVESTOR TO ACQUIRE A SUITABLE 


PROPERTY HOLDING ON THE ISLAND. 
PRICE £60,000. 


{| ad REVIEWS, ine. » 153, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1. TATe Gallery 1897 


THE OVERSEAS PROPERTY SPECIALISTS 
NEW YORK PALM BEACH PARIS FRENCH RIVIERA 


ROME 


ee Dos BAGSHAW & SONS ~~ es 


DERBYSHIRE 


Derby 13 miles, Nottingham 28 miles, Ashbourne 4 miles. 


AN EXCELLENT AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 


COMPRISING SMALL MANSION HOUSE, 8 DAIRY FARMS, SMALLHOLDING, ACCOMMODATION LANDS, 5 COTTAGES, WOODLANDS (IN HAND) 


Producing an Income of over £2,600 PER ANNUM 
VALUABLE DEPOSITS OF GRAVEL 
1,050 ACRES 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION (IN LOTS) ON OCTOBER 21, 1960, BY W. S. BAGSHAW & SONS, ASHBOURNE, DERBYSHIRE, ALSO AT UTTOXETER, 
BAKEWELL AND DERBY 


Solicitors: EMMET & CO., 16, Southampton Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1, 


Auction particulars in course of preparation. 


ROY SHARMAN, rra.es,, rat. 


FINNEGAN EN LON & CO. KELLY BROTHERS 


M.I.A.A. Chartered Surveyor, Chartered Auctioneer and Estate Agent, 
Auctioneers and Surveyors, Auctioneers and Valuers, 13 SUTTON PARK ROAD, SEAFORD (Tel. 2587). 
14/15, LOWER O’CONNELL STREET KILBEGGAN 
DUBLIN Co. WESTMEATH SEAFORD, SUSSEX 


On the slopes of Seaford Head with protected views. 
LUXURIOUS LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE 
IN FIRST CLASS CONDITION 


VALUABLE RESIDENTIAL FARM—526 STATUTE ACRES APPROX. 


ROSTELLA HOUSE, KILBEGGAN 
CO. WESTMEATH, IRELAND 


THIS VALUABLE RESIDENTIAL FARM comprises 526 ACRES, 2 ROODS, 
30 PERCHES statute measure or thereabouts, and is held subject to Land 


6 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms, lounge hall, 
2 reception, sun loggia and 
balcony, excellent domes- 


Commission Annuity of £21/12/8 per annum. Total Rateable Valuation, £331/5/-. tic offices. 
| THE RESI DENCE, which occupies a secluded and sheltered position, is approached i 
by a short drive, and is in good condition. The accommodation comprises: attractive 3 GARAGES 


entrance hall, drawing room, dining room, morning room, breakfast room with 
Aga cooker, kitchen, scullery, dairy, 4 family bedrooms, 2 bathrooms and toilets, 
2 servants’ rooms. Main electricity and telephone, etc. 


THE LANDS are of good quality, well fenced, watered and in convenient-sized, 
weli-sheltered divisions, and are ideally suited for mixed farming. 


SEPARATE ENTRANCE TO SPLENDID RANGE OF OUT-OFFICES IN 
ENCLOSED YARDS 


AUCTION ON TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 1960, AT JURY’S HOTEL, 
DUBLIN, AT 3.30 p.m. (unless previously sold). 


Messrs. J. A. SHAW & Co., Solicitors, Mullingar, Co. Westmeath 


All main services. 


Automatic oil-fired central 
heating. 


Garden and grounds laid 
out for easy maintenance. 


ABOUT 21/) ACRES — 
FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR DIVIDED 


Full details from the Sole Agent, as above. 


“ance 
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AUCTIONS FOR SALE—contd. 
CARMARTHENSHIRE, XETER (10 MILES)—enjoying typically 


near Llandeilo. 
Delightful small 
RESIDENTIAL FARM 
with charming modernised character resi- 
dence converted to 2 separate attractive 
homes. Farm buildings and about 40 acres 
very rich pasture and some woodland. Ideal 
for pedigree herd, horses and riding estab- 
lishment. Auction, October 1 (unless sold 
privately meantime). Details from: 
Messrs. DAVIES AGRICULTURAL 
SERVICES, LTD. 
Auctioneers, Carmarthen 
(Tel. 6671/2). Ref. 228115, 


SOUTH DARENTH, KENT 
19 miles London 
SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
Six and a half acres 
SUBSTANTIAL DEVELOPMENT 
POTENTIAL 
“THE TOWERS” 
Attractive well-maintained Country House, 
5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3/4 reception. 
Excellent domestic offices. Double garage. 
Good entrance lodge with bathroom. 
VACANT POSSESSION. Freehold. 
Auction at Dartford, Sept. 14, 1960. 
PRALL & PRALL 
Chartered Auctioneers and Chartered Sur- 
veyors, 76, Spital Street, Dartford and at 
Bexley, Kent. 
Tel. Dartford 20214 (4 lines). 


FOR SALE 
GLORIOUS small Riverside Residence 
—Nr. MAIDENHEAD, unusual and 


quite unique; 80 ft. direct river frontage. 
4 bed., 2/3 rec., 2 bath., boathouse, garage, 
etc.—Enquiries to R. A. C. SIMMONDS, 
Maidenhead (Tel. 666), 


PROPERTY IN BUCKINGHAM- 
*™’ SHIRE? Consult HETHERINGTON AND 
SECRET, F.A.1., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886-7- 
8); Beaconsfield (Tel. 249 and 1054). 
BERKSHIRE AND BORDER COUN- 
TIES. For country houses of all classes. 
—Apply: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, 
Reading (Tel. 54055). 
OUNTRY COTTAGE. Farnham, Sur- 
rey, 4 bed., 2-3 reception, kitchen, bath- 


room (low ceilings), Garage. Greenhouse. 
Main services. lLaid-out garden, lawns, 
Magnolia’s, flower-beds, approx. acre. 


Secluded, £4,250.—Box 3109. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. Residential 
Houses, Cottages and Farms for Sale.— 

Apply: J. GORDON VICK, F.R.1.C.S., 

Okehampton (Tel. 21-22), Devon. 


DEVON and S.W. COUNTIES. For selec- 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—RiIpPon 
BOSWELL & Co., Exeter (Tel. 59378). 


EVON. An exceptional 16th-century 

Cottage, not isolated, near Bridford, 
7 miles Exeter. Local stone, tile roof. Mod- 
ernisation has enhanced many unique fea- 
tures; half-moon stone staircase, oak beams, 
open fireplaces, bread oven, etc. Lovely- 
25-ft. lounge, dining room, kitchen with 
Rayburn, twin sinks, 3 bedrooms, bath- 
room, studio attic with north lights. Garage. 
%-acre garden, 1l-acre paddock. House in 
excellent order. Freehold £4,500.—MoorE, 
Higher Bowden, Bovey Tracey. Tel. 3353. 


EVON. Dartmoor borders and with 

frontage to lovely River Teign. DH- 
TACHED COUNTRY RESIDENCE (2-3 
rec., 4/5 bed., 3 bath:, staff rooms). Garage. 
2 large buildings suitable conversion. Gar- 
dens and meadow. Fishing. Main electricity 
and water. £4,750 Freehold.—Full details 
RENDELLS, Estate Agents, Chagford, Devon. 


F.A.1. 


EVON. Houses and Farms. — Apply: 
RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE, 


82, Queen Street, Exeter. 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSES LARGE AND 
SMALL.—Consult: Guy MICHELMORE 
AND Co., Norwich Union House, 121, Bedford 
Street, Exeter (Tel. 76404-5). 


Essex AND SUFFOLK with 65 min. fast 

train service from Colchester. Country 
Houses and Cottages in delightful rolling 
countryside including the Constable Country 
and the attractive medieval villages of the 
Essex/Suffolk Border. Also Smallholdings and 
Farms over a wide area.—C. M. STANFORD 
AND Son, Colchester. Tel. 73165 (4 lines). 


SSEX COAST. Only 48 miles London. 

Near main line station. House of charac- 
ter in quiet village with excellent sailing 
facilities. 3 good bed., bath., cloakroom, 
2 rec., well-fitted kitchen with ‘Aga’. Central 
heating throughout. Large secluded garden. 
FREEHOLD £4,500.—C. M. STANFORD & 
Son, 23, High Street, Colchester. Tel. 73165. 
(Ref. D.1802/101.) 


ESSEX-SUFFOLK BORDER properties. 

Picturesque old weaving villages and un- 
dulating countryside.—H. J. TURNER AND 
SON, F,A.I., Sudbury, Suffolk (Tel. 2833-4). 


XETER 3 MILES. Detached residence, 

8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception, 
usual offices. Garages, stables, etc., 4 acres. 
Charming views. Suitable private residence, 
boarding house or division. £7,500. Reason- 
able offers considered.—LESLIE FULFORD 
AND SON, Estate Agents, 5, Goldsmith St., 
Exeter, Tel. 73044/5. 


For SALE IN CO. DONEGAL, Freehold 
Six-apartment House, mod. con. Five 
mins. from Strand.—J. M. WATTERS & SON 
Auctioneers, Milford, Co. Donegal, Ireland. 


Devonshire views. Character residence, 
3 reception and utility rooms, ground-floor 
bedrooms and bathroom, 4 first-floor bed- 
Gardens and 


rooms. Garage, stables, etc., Is al 
pasture land to 5 acres. Freehold. £5,950. 
LESLIE FULFORD & SON, Estate Agents, 


5, Goldsmith Street, Exeter. Tel. 73044-5. 


LOUCESTERSHIRE. Modern Freehold 

Detached Residence (1957) situated in 
delightful setting Nr. Littledean, Glos. 4 
bedrooms, tiled bathroom, entrance hall, 
lounge (18 ft. x 15 ft.), dining room, study, 
kitchen. Garage. Main services. About ¢ acre. 
Vacant possession. Price £5,000.—Pars. from 
DyYKINS & SON, Cinderford, Glos. Tel. 3120. 


ENLEY-ON-THAMES. Bungalow. 
£3,250. Built 1958. Large rooms. 
4 acre. Leaving district.—Box 3106. 


UNTING BOX. Middle of Whaddon 

Chase, 4 miles Leighton Buzzard. Con- 
taining 3 recep., 5 bed., usual offices. Mains 
el. and water. Gardener’s cottage with all 
mod. cons. Stabling, “coach-house and 
garages. Option of 4 hunter boxes and 8-acre 
paddock. To be sold by auction at early 
date, unless sold previously by private 
treaty.—Further particulars: FRANKLIN AND 
JONES, Frewin Court, Oxford (48666). 


RELAND. BATTERSBY & C0., F.A.1. (Est. 
1815), Westmoreland Street, Dublin. 
Sporting Properties and Residential Farms. 


RELAND. Extensive register of all types 

of Agriculture, Sporting and Residential 
Properties.—JammES H. NortH & Co., Estate 
Agents (Established 1829), 20, Piccadilly, 
London, W.1. REGent 3759. Head Office: 
110, Grafton Street, Dublin. 


JRELAND. We have most of the good 

landed Estates, large and small Stud 
Farms, etc. Sole agents for many.—HAMIL- 
TON & HAMILTON (ESTATES) LTD., Dublin. 


ENNETH BEESTON ESTATE 

OFFICES, Dorrington, Shrewsbury 
(Tel. Dorrington 334, 3 lines), and throughout 
the country. Specialists in the sale of 
country houses, farms and estates. No 
charge whatever if no sale. 


1D WILTS. Period house and 23 acres. 
5 bed., bath and W.C., 3 rec., elkrm., 
dom. offices. Garage for 3. Stable. £300 p.a. 
—Apply MYDDELTON & Magor, Chartered 
Auctioneers & Estate Agents, 49, High 
Street, Salisbury, Wilts. (Tel. 4211, 3 lines). 


ORTH SOMERSET. Just avail. Short 

dis. off A.38. Gentleman’s sup. Country 
Res. in commanding pos. with open views. 
Half-timb. construction, generously appoint- 
ed and exc, maintained. Hall, 20-ft. lounge, 
dining room, breakfast room, kitchen with 
Agathermic, 2 well-fitted bed. (20 ft. by 
15 ft.), exp. fitted bathroom, sep. w.c. 
Verandah surround on all sides, dble. garage, 
greenhouse, garden shed and workshop. 
Lovely matured gardens with variety of 
conifers and shrubs, together with well- 
stocked orchard and pasture paddock, 
approx. 3+ acres.—Price and full details on 
app. to the Sole Agents, Kine Minus «& Co., 
F.A.I., The Square, Axbridge (Tel. 268). 


N WALES. Snowdonia Hill Sheep Farm 

* with charming modernised period 
house, scheduled as Nat. Monument. Mains 
elec., tel., etc. Wonderful views out to sea. 
Good new buildings including deep litter for 
1,500. Registered sheep flock. Ideal holiday 
home.—Box 3103. 


OSS-ON-WYE. Detached House, well 

situated, built 1957, Large lounge/dining, 
spacious kitchen, w.c., fuel store, large 
garage, 3 bedrooms, playroom, bathroom, 
storage space. Well-established garden, All 
main services. £3,750.—Box 3114. 


SCOTLAND, BANFFSHIRE. Mansefield 
House, Craigellachie. For sale, with 13 
acres. Lounge hall, drawing room, dining 
room, 4 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, etc. Mains 
elec. Central heating. Tel. 3-roomed cott. 
Apply: F. F. BRADSHAW, Estate Agent, 
6, Hill Place, Inverness.. 


SUPERB WATERSIDE PROPERTY, 
S. CORNWALL. 
Approx. 300-ft. frontage, with foreshore, slip- 
ways, ete. Choice Cottage-Residence and 
garden. Unbeatable today. Ref. 8232. 


HELFORD RIVER. 
With wonderful seascape views. Utterly 
charming, new, architected Cottages. Access 
bathing, yachting, ete. Highly recommended, 
Ref. 4195. 


Apply: 
STOCKTON & PLUMSTEAD, 
Mawnan, Falmouth (Tel. Mawnan Smith 228). 


Te THOSE WHO APPRECIATE 

BEAUTY. 2 houses & about 30 acres 
for sale, Andover area. Partics. on applica- 
tion to Box 3069 or Tel. Cholderton 226. 


ws RMINSTER. Gentlemen’s Residence, 
4 bedrooms, double garage, 4 acre. All 
perfect condition.—Box 3100. 


WILTSHIRE. Edge of favourite Down- 

land village. Salisbury 16 miles. Open 
southerly outlook. Late stone-built Georgian 
House: Lounge hall, 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 
bathroom. Main Services. Part central 
heating. Garage, stabling, coach house, 
Most lovely garden. Paddock. In all 4 acres. 
Freehold £9,250.—Sole Agent: R. P. WAKR- 
FORD, F.A.1., 10 Queen Street, Mayfair, W.1. 
GRO, 3623. ; 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 


SMALLHOLDINGS 
For Sale 
EDS. 84 acres of market garden type 
land for sale by tender with vacant pos- 
session. Outiime planning permission for 
dwelling house and buildings, frontages. to 
main road. Good road and rail facilities. 
Penders returnable by September 30, 1960. 
— for full particulars apply WARMINGTON 
AND Co., Westminster Bank Chambers, 
St. Neots (Tel. 448). Head Office 19, Ber- 
keley Street, W.1. (Tel. Mayfair 3533/4.) 
N A RENOWNED Deyon river valley, 
5 miles Exeter. 41 acres of superfine red 
land for pigs, dairy, early market crops, etc. 
Charming period house, 3 bed. (formerly 5); 
main electricity. Excellent buildings. Just 
the right place for a man who can afford 
£350 per acre.—Full details (Ref. 2078) 
from RICKBARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE, 
82, Queen Street, Exeter. 


ONDON 31 MILES. Charming Country 

Residence in Hast Hertfordshire village. 
4 main bedrooms, bathroom, w.c.,- cloak- 
room, 3 recep. rms., kitchen. Housekeeper’s 
cottage, 1 bedrm, living rm., bathrm., w.c. 
and kitchen, Matured formal gardens. Also 
productive horticultural holding with heated 
greenhouses. In all about 1{ acres.— 
HENDALES, Estate Agents, 40b, Hastcheap, 
Letchworth (Tel. Let 1694). 


TO LET 


See also ‘‘Holiday and Residential 
Accommodation” page 463 | 


UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY. A permar} 
ent or holiday home in Co. Wicklow) 
A maisonette in 


Southern Ireland. I q 
Georgian house near Wicklow town Wi 
shortly be available. The house stands i 
a privately-owned estate within one mile aj 
the sea and comprises three reception, fiyi|) 
bedrooms, two bathrooms and moder) 
kitchen (electric cooker, stainless steel sink i 
etc.). 27 miles from Dublin. Partly fun) 
nished. Rent £350 per annum inclusive. zi 
long lease can be negotiated.—Box 3108. | 
° ie 
Furnished | 
Gonna Autumn, winter and sprin| 
in Cornish warmth. Charming Furnishe:} 
Cottage, delightfully situated on Lerry1| 
river. Fishing, private quay, rowing boat 
Garden, orchard, woods with wonderfw 
autumn colours. All modern conveniences 
Electric fires, Courtier stoves, immersior|| 
heater. October 15 to June, 1961.—Box 3094 


EADLEY, SURREY. To let furnished 

12 gns. week, 4-Bedroom Farmhouse’) 
modernised and well equipped, electric cook} 
ing, frig., washing machine, TV, ete. Goou) 
bathroom, 4 living rooms, small garden|) 
garage, bus stop. Compact and easily run} 
good view, adjoins common. Details an} 
photos from Box 3099, 


ILLA, sporting estate, 7 rooms, furnished, 

h. and ¢., elec. Hillside overlooking 85 
miles most beautiful coast, West Ireland, 
with 1,575 acres valuable sheep/cattle moor, 

fishing lakes, river, shooting, riding. 
£12,500 completed. Mortgage available.— 
R. G. BROWNE, Westport, Ireland. 


Wanted 


FA RM WANTED for an organisation. Any 
size considered. ‘To rent or purchase, 
Lanes/ Yorks/Ches.—Write Box 3086. 


WANTED 


DVERTISER requires medium size at- 
tractive House with few acres land 
attached in north Gloucestershire neigh- 
bourhood up to £10,000.—Partics Box 3093. 


Houses WANTED in all parts of Surrey, 

Kent and Sussex. Many active buyers 
waiting for good quality properties between 
£5,000 and £10,000. Please telephone Wall- 
ington 5577.—MoorE & CO., SURVEYORS, 
Carshalton. Usual commission required. 


[NVESTOR DESIRES to purchase all 
types of property, including castles, man- 
sions, large country houses, estates, farms, 
etc.—Write, giving fullest details, including 
price, to Box 2583. 
FFICER’S WIDOW wants cottage. 
Vicinity Tunbridge Wells. Any condi- 
tion. Not Frant, Mattield.—Box 3105. 


HE PRESENT POSITION in the 

Country House market is that of demand 
being well in excess of supply. While this 
healthy state obtains, our purpose is to 
contact owners who have attractive residen- 
tial properties for sale with vacant posses- 
sion and the sphere of our interest covers 
the whole of England. The market is par- 
ticularly active in the Home Counties, 
especially within “commuting distance’’ 
of London, and we will inspect, value 
and photograph suitable properties without 
charge. Ours is the only London organisa- 
tion specialising exclusively in the disposal 
of Country Houses and Estates. Usual 
commission terms.—F. L. MERCER AND 
Co., 66/68, Haymarket, 8.W.1. Tel. WHIte- 
hall 7761. Please quote this magazine. 


To Rent 


ANTED TO RENT on long lease with- 

in next six to nine months. Georgian 
type. house with grounds, within 30 miles 
north of London, Hertfordshire in preference. 
Accommodation 3 living rooms, kitchen, ete, 
4-5 bedrooms, bathroom and usual offices. 
Rooms must be large to take present furni- 
ture. Central heating, etc., not essential.— 
Particulars to Box 3104. 


BUILDING SITES & LAND 


For Sale 


UILDFORD. Near town centre. Excellent 
freehold Building Plot. Good residential 
part. Lovely views. £2,450 or offer. Box 3113. 


Wanted 


LAND WANTED for residential or com- 
— mercial development. Property should be 
situated in good location with satisfactory 
travelling facilities —Reply, Box 2779. 


WANTED FOR 
DEMOLITION 


DEMOLITION by “Watch it Come 

Down,” Syp BisHop & Sons, Lrtp., 
““Acrefare,”” Sundridge Avenue, Bromley, 
Kent. Tel. RAV. 1400. 


MORTGAGES 


MORTGAGES, Shops, Offices, Flats, Flat- 
let Houses, Factories, Town and Country 

Houses.—TALLAcK Storr & Co., Lrp., 37, 

Mitre Street, London, E.C.3. Estd. 1806. 


Small superior Flajj, 

situated harbour front with magnifice 
views of harbour and St. Ives Bay. Lounge 
dining room, 2 bedrooms, kitchen, bathroo 
etc. All-electric. Long let. 5 gns.—Box 3111} 


JO LET FURNISHED. Three miles}, 
Chelmsford, 45 minutes by rail from Liver 
pool Street. Self-contained part of 0 


a! 
st. IVES, Cornwall. 


House in pleasant park. Hall, dining room | 
drawing room, kitchen with Aga, 3 bed 
rooms, bathroom, etc. Private walled-i 
garden, garage. Oil-fired central heating. Ne 
dogs or children.—Apply BaLcH & BALCH! 


3, Tindal Square, Chelmsford. Tel. 51551. 


Unfurnished | 


CHARMING MODERNISED COT-! 
TAGE-Residence in the Quantock Hills)) 
Somerset. 4 bed., 2 rec. rooms, bath, 2 “ 
garage, etc. Private woodlands and paddock. 
Lease £260 p.a.—Apply: STMING KER AND)|) 
DuckKWorRTH, The Mart, Bridgwater. 1 

i 


LUXURY GROUND FLOOR FLAT.) 
Superb setting in private grounds, Cam-|| 
berley, Surrey. Constant hot water, central) 
heating,. hard tennis court, garage. Magni-}}| 
ficent vaulted oak-panelled lounge, 20 ft. by} 

25 ft., two excellent bedrooms, moderni) 
kitchen and bathroom, large heated con-j) 
servatory adding greatly to facilities offered. 
Would suit company director or professional 
person requiring exclusive surround a 
£350 per annum. Exclusive.—WADE, WAR 

AND Co., 167 High Street, Potters Bai 
Middlesex. (Potters Bar 3743.) Y 


F INTEREST TO COUNTRY} 
LOVERS. Delightfully modernised, 
Period Residence set amid farmlands and} 
close pretty village near Guildford, Surrey. | 
4 beds., 2 bath., 2/3 recep., kit., ete. (Central)) 
heating), D/garage. To let unfurnished at} 

£400 p.a. ex.—Box 3112. fu 


OTTINGDEAN. Unfrshd, Flat, 2 rooms 
& kitchen. No premium, 4 gns. weekly)| 
inc.rental.—Evgs. : Streatham(0674), London. i} 


i 


! 


r, 


, Hl 
WHY Nor live Cornish Riviera? and)) 
avoid winter. See Personal Column. 


FURNITURE REMOVERS | 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


—— 

ARMY & NAVY STORES, Westminster, : 
S.W.1, for reliable removals (home an 
overseas), warehouse, furniture depositors. 
excellent storage. Estimates free.—CHI 
wick 8446 (VICtoria 1234). : | 


GOING TO LIVE ABROAD? We would | 

like the opportunity to quote you our) 
rates: for collecting, packing and shipping | 
your furniture and personal effects.—AUTO- , 
MOBILE & GENERAL PACKING Co., LTD., | 
28, Victoria Street, S.W.1. Abbey 6331. 


JOSEPH MAY LTD., the firm with the | 
splendid reputation, cut removal cost | 

with their Return Loads. Estimates free.— 

Whitfield Street, W.1. (MUSeum 2411). 


P!CKFORDs. Removers and Storers. | 

Part lots or single articles. Weekly de- 
livery everywhere. Overseas removal Com- 
plete service. Branches in all large towns. 
Head Office: 102, Blackstock Road, London, » 
N.4. CAN. 4444. : 


WASBING & GILLOW. Unrivalled ser — 
vice. Specialists in foreign removals 60 — 
all parts at keenest prices. Estimates and | 
advice free.—154, Oxford Street, London, — 
W.1. (MUS. 5000), and 143, Lord Street, | 
Southport (Southport 26877). pa 


& 
PROPERTY CONTINUED ON PAGE 468 - 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CONTINUED ON OTHER PAGES 
Pages 466-468 All other classified 
advertisements. 
RATES AND ADDRESS’ FOR 


ADVERTISEMENTS ON PAGE 466 
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PROPERTIES OVERSEAS 


|] von Part tx HAMPTON & SONS none 


eee) OVERSEAS DEPT., 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 as 
| BARBADOS SWITZERLAND 


KNOWN FOR ITS EXCELLENT CLIMATE Commanding lovely views of Rhone Valley and “Dent du Midi,’ and close to Lake 
F ONEJOF THE FINEST MODERN HOUSES ON THE ISLAND Geneva. 


15 hours from Geneva. 25 nvinutes from Montreux. 


Close to favoured west coast 


and with fine sea views. A beautifully situated 
Bridgetown 12 miles. CHALET-STYLE 
Speightstown 2 miles. RESIDENCE 


Altitude 130 ft. 
, 4/5 bedrooms with fitted 
Built of coral stone on 


anal Hoon basins, 
2 bathrooms, 
2 Bester as dresaee room, 2/3 reception rooms, 
2 bathrooms, ra 
| 2 reception rooms, kitchen. 
i kitchen, 
GUEST COTTAGE Main water, gas, electricity. 
GARAGE Telephone. 
: Staff quarters. Central heating. 
be RO ; GARDEN 
} 51/2 ACRES OF GARDEN AND LAND. FOR SALE FREEHOLD d = A : 
Strongly recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, as above or Carib Isles Real Estate, PRICE FREEHOLD £13,000. FULLY FURNISHED 
. Barbados. Further details from HAMPTON & SONS, as above. 
4 RARE OPPORTUNITY SOUTH-WEST FRANCE 
B E R M U D A Near ST. JEAN DE LUZ and Franco] Spanish frontier 


lovely climate. 


Situated right on the waterfront in favoured residential area. 


in an area known for it 
Ra A 


Water frontage 274 ft. 
3 BEDROOMS 
2 BATHROOMS 
2 RECEPTION ROOMS 
KITCHEN 


TERRACE AND 
YACHT ANCHORAGE 


MODERN LOW-BUILT HOUSE 
situated adjacent to well-known golf course. 
FACING SOUTH WITH VIEW OF PYRENEES 
ww 4 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, kitchen, maids’ sitting room, laundry, 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD GARAGE (3 cars). Oil central heating. GARDEN OF 1 ACRE 


| Further details from HAMPTON & SON'S, as above or FLITCROFT & CO., Bermuda HA MELON tO Ovee ae, ES GO. 


He incranc H. G. CHRISTIE soe 


REAL ESTATE—NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


1/3 ACRE 


ISLANDS ESTATES 


Situated on exclusive Hog Island across the 
harbour from the city of Nassau. 


THIS CHARMING TWO-STOREY 
BAHAMIAN-WEST INDIAN TYPE : 
RESIDENCE 


HOMES FOR SALE 
| AND RENT 


Contains: 
4 DOUBLE BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, 
SPACIOUS LIVING ROOM WITH FIREPLACE, 
LARGE SEPARATE DINING ROOM, PANTRY 
AND KITCHEN, SERVANTS’ QUARTERS 


ESTATE MANAGEMENT, 


| NASSAU HOME SITES 


“BELIN RESIDENCE,’ HOG ISLAND 


| INVEST IN THE BAHAMAS—NO LAND TAX—NO INHERITANCE TAX ON REAL ESTATE—NO INCOME TAX 


KITSON & COMPANY, LIMITED 


BOX 290—HAMILTON, BERMUDA 
FOR SALE 


“CABLE END’, TUCKER’S TOWN, NEAR MID OCEAN CLUB 


PRIVATE DOCK AND ACCESS TO 
BEACH 


BEAUTIFUL WATERFRONT HOME 


CONTAINING DRAWING ROOM, DINING 
} ROOM, KITCHEN, 3 BEDROOMS 
2 BATHROOMS, MAIDS’ ROOM AND 
BATH. GARAGE, STORAGE ROOM 


WE ALSO HAVE MANY OTHER 
ATTRACTIVE PROPERTIES FOR 
SALE AND SHALL BE HAPPY TO 


NICELY LANDSCAPED GROUNDS FORWARD DETAILS ON REQUEST 


KITSON & COMPANY LIMITED, P.O. Box 290, Hamilton, Bermuda Tel. 1-4333. 
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ing the SUN- 


© Whenever you take your holiday—whether it i 
“A utumn—one thing is certain... you will love 
Dressed for Autumn, Jersey has a beauty all i 
_jdeal for late holidays. With a choice of many fir 
ou will thoroughly enjoy a restful holiday in 
setting. 

ersey is already the favourite resort of th 
holidaymakers, and now more and more 
ersey for their out-of-season holiday a 
e ersey begins to warm up in p 
records which the Island hetds in/the 


whatever the time of year 


For fuller information write: Box400' Tourism Information Centre, St. Helier, Jersey, ©.l 


reese 


Here's the holiday-NOW! 


Weekly 
sailings 


Immediate 
Bookings 


OLYMPIC 


CRUISES 
INCLUSIVE TOURS 


TO GREECE, THE GREEK ISLANDS, 
TURKEY, CYPRUS, EGYPT, THE LEBANON 


No holiday plans? Here’s the answer! Salil away any 
week. Choice of nine wonderful tours. Perfect now, 
ideal for the later holiday. Sailings until OCT. 16th. 


Full details of Tours, reservations, etc. from Travel Agents or Dept. B 


OLYMPIC CRUISES S/A 


General Agents LAMBERT BROTHERS LTD. 
95 LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C.3. AVEnue 2000 
or OLYMPIC AIRWAYS, 141 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.I. HYD 7262 
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EXTRA DRY 


Sole Importers: W. Glendenning & Sons Ltd. Newcastle upon Tyne 6. 


£é$ £$ £€ $ £3 £ $ £.§ £€ $ £ “Sele 


; MILLIONS OF DOLLARS x 


AVAILABLE FOR § 


ANTIQUES & JEWELLERY f 


Yes, MILLIONS of Dollars spent every year by AMERICANS. 
We have the largest demand and will pay positively 
UNPRECEDENTED PRICES for:— 

Old and Modern Silver and Plated Candelabra. Wine Coolers, Epergnes, 

Tea Services, Trays, Entree Dishes, Tureens, etc. English and Continental 
Furniture, China Figures, Vases, Tea, Dinner and Dessert Services. — 
Clocks, Old Glass, Carpets, Prints, Paintings, Old Dolls, Weapons, — 
Musical Boxes, Ormolu Mounted Articles, Objets d’Art, Bric-a-Brac, —_ 
Garden Ornaments. Also Oriental Furniture, China, Bronzes, Screens, 
Cabinets, Ivories, Buddhas, Jades, Lacquer items, etc. Single Pieces or 
Collections purchased. j 

‘ JEWELLERY OF ALL KINDS sent by Post will receive special offer 
and cash BY RETURN. Sell with confidence to this old-established 
firm. Representatives will be pleased to call. Be 
WE TRY TO EXCEED ALL PREVIOUS OFFERS 
GREEN’S ANTIQUE GALLERIES = 
117, Kensington Church Street, London, W.8. BAYswater 9618/9619 $ 
Bankers: Westminster Bank Ltd., W.11 s 
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Milbro Ambassadeur 


THE ROLLS-ROYCE OF REELS 
FOR QUALITY 
AND DEPENDABILITY 


The first and only reel in the world 
to combine a completely free- 
running spool with level wind 
and centrifugal brake, elimina- 
ting over-run. 


@ Variable star drag adjustment 
to accommodate from ultra- 
light to heavyweight lines. 

@ Mechanical, graduated brake 
for baits of various weights. 

@ Convenient grease nipple lub- 
rication. 


Made in Sweden uv 


FROM YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


MILBRO TACKLE— : 
FINEST FOR FINE SPOR’ 


Ambassadeur 5000 £11.19.9 

Ambassadeur 6000 £12. 5.9 
(with increased line capacity) 

Write to-day for FREE 20-page Milbro Catalogue to Publications Dept. 16. 


MILLARD BROTHERS LTD., 467 Caledonian Road, Londo 
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Is 


Write for deta! 


s+ A HOME IN A FEW WEEKS | 


A permanent timber home for those 
who work on the land. Speedily 
available, reasonably priced, 
attractively designed in a range to 
accommodate the large family 

or a single employee. 

Made in beautiful maintenance-free 
cedar. Also ideally suited for 
fishing or shooting lodges. 


DL ELC KD 


ALL TIMBER FARM AND ESTATE HOUSE 


q] t 
Ne Details from 
in FREDERICKS TIMBER BUILDINGS LTD. Al 
may (Dept. E.) * Beaconsfield ‘Bucks 
Telephone: Beaconsfield 851, 1161, 1160 
al 
al 


t of their Future? 


With affection, care and security, 
living in homely surroundings our | 


tE 
7 
ph) 


children’s future is assured. | 


During the past year this volun- 
tary society has helped nearly 
5,000 children (including spastics, 
diabetics and maladjusted). 


Donations and Legacies gratefully 
received by the Secretary. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN'S SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS and STRAYS) 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, S.E.11 


IEIRLOOM of tomorrow 
by craftsmen of today 


is impossible to describe the artistic beauty of this 
ique shell lamp. Other shells are made into lamps 
»m time to time, but none can surpass this 14in. high 
asterpiece. Specially commissioned by W. G. Stanbridge, 
is beautifully hand-carved shell is mounted on a silver 
ise encrusted with real cameos and cultured pearls. 
1e whole work is supported by four antique finished 
ver dolphins, which, whilst grotesque in appearance, 
centuate the breathtaking beauty of the carving. This 
onderful collector's piece costs 250 gns. and is on display 
Gloucester’s leading jewellers 


WG. 
Stanbridge 
t THE OXEBODE, GLOUCESTER. 23753 


Fa t 


Ais 


Although I say it myself I’m a fairly good 
cook, but ’m not a patch on the two chefs 
you see with me here. But at least in my 
favour they’re two of the best ever. Where 
do they cook? In the galleys of Oronsay, the 
P g O—Orient liner which took John, me 
and Sarah (she’s our eighteen year old) to 
Australia. We were going to Sydney, by sea 
this time, on one of John’s routine business 
trips. Business maybe, but also a heavenly, 
romantic adventure that made different 
people of us both. 

But, where was I? Oh yes, with the 
lobster! That was only one of the delights of 
the voyage, delicious exciting varied food 
and—no chores. Heavens, what appetites 
we worked up and heavens, how my figure 
would have suffered if it hadn’t been for the 
swimming, the deck games, the dances and 


14 Cockspur St., London S.W.1. Tel: Whi 4444 


All that lobster and sleep like a top 


COUNTRY LIFE—SEPTEMBER 1, 190¥ 


the sight-seeing. John, who has a bit of a 
tummy and can’t look a lobster in the face 
ashore, ate like a Trojan and slept like a top. 

What a wonderful way to show Sarah 
something of the world! A real life Cine- 
rama show half across the globe, Gib., 
Naples, Port Said, the Suez Canal and then 
on to Aden, Colombo, and so to Australia 
(and we'd have loved to go on to San 
Francisco, too). A wonderful lazy time, 
lapped in comfort and luxury, waited on 
hand and foot. A heavenly four weeks when 
the world stood still for twelve thousand 
miles. No wonder we have a very special 
place in our hearts for that lovely ship, the 
golden ship, Oronsay of the 


130 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3. Ave 8000 or your Local Agent 


.. @ blissful four weeks. 
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VIGILANCE IN THE LAKE DISTRICT 


HE Friends of the Lake District, whose 
efforts have put lovers of the area heavily 
in their debt, continue to find much to 
justify their ceaseless vigilance. Even so, the 
subject to which they accord priority in their 
latést annual report is not related to amenity or 
to official or public behaviour. It arises from 
the local transport situation and culminates in 
the challenging question: ‘““How can the Lake 
District, as a National Park, be expected to 
make its full contribution in the life of the 
nation if the means of travelling to it, and of 
moving about within it, are severely curtailed— 
are, indeed, restricted to movement on our 
already over-burdened and overcrowded roads ?”’ 
The emphasis here falls on the very reason 

for the existence of National Parks. The pro- 
tection conferred on them by legislation is to 
enable them to serve a purpose in the life of the 
people and not simply to preserve the amenities 
for the benefit of those whose good -fortune it is 
to live, at any time, within their boundaries. 
This purpose will not be served if the public at 
large (and our ever-increasing number of tourists 
from, overseas) find public transport services so 
poor as to discourage any plan or desire to visit 
the parks. The Friends of the Lake District 
make a fair point in claiming that “‘an existing 
rail service should never be withdrawn without 


a firm guarantee that the alternative service’ 


provided in substitution shall continue to 
operate—whether or no its costs are met by its 
revenues.” The alternative service may exist at 
the time the Minister concerned confirms a 
closure order, but its continuance is not ade- 
quately safeguarded thereafter. Naturally, 
economic considerations cannot be wholly dis- 
regarded, but the test of whether reasonable 
facilities exist for the public at large to visit and 
enjoy what Parliament has protected for their 
enjoyment is not an impracticable standard of 
judgment. 

It is not more difficult than the standard 
that should apply in regulating the activities of 
visitors in the parks. This is a subject that 
involves the frontier between freedom and 
licence. Is that dividing line crossed by owners 
of motor-boats who use the lakes for navigating 
their ill-silenced craft at high speeds to the 
disturbance of anglers, bathers and the occu- 
pants of sailing or rowing boats, and also of 
those who regard quiet as one of the delights 
they are entitled to expect among the Lakes? 
The Friends consider that this activity consti- 
tutes an abuse of freedom, and that present 
controls are ineffective. An acceptable compro- 
mise might be to confine motor-boats to particu- 
lar lakes; but the power to do so is not possessed 
by the park authorities. Equally reasonable 
seems the argument of the Friends in favour of 
the maintenance by the Forestry Commission of 
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adequate paths through their woods where 
rights-of-way exist. In the course of its develop- 
ment a plantation can, by its undergrowth, 
make a right-of-way impassable, or side branches 
canencroachseriously. Here, clearly, isa problem 
that should be easy of solution in the friendly 
co-operation that ought to exist between 
two such neighbourly public bodies as the 
Commissions entrusted respectively with For- 
estry and the National Parks. On such familiar 
subjects of conflict as the under-grounding of 
electricity cables the Friends are as active 
as ever. And a society whose members are 
prepared to go forth voluntarily with a refuse 
van and clear litter from camp sites, and 
hilltops is entitled to a sympathetic hearing on 
the subject of litter arrangements. The Friends 
detect ‘‘a small but decided improvement’’ in 
public behaviour in this respect, but they add: 
“An unemptied litter basket is a remedy far 
worse than the disease it seeks to cure.’”’ Fort- 
nightly clearance by local authorities is, they 
say, quite inadequate. 


REDEPLOYMENT OF CARAVANS 


HE Caravan Sites and Control of Develop- 

ment Act, which comes into effect this week, 
should bring order into a situation that threat- 
ened to become troublesome in certain counties 
that have attracted residential caravans in large 
numbers. So far as holiday caravams are con- 
cerned, the prospect is that the Act will be even 
more helpful in the future than now, for -the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government, in 
a circular to local authorities, tells those in 
popular holiday areas that “the demand for 
static holiday sites .. . is clearly going to con 
tinue.” Authorites have now an excellent 
opportunity of fitting holiday caravans into the 
local scene so that the least impairment of 
amenity takes place; for the Act requires an 
immediate review of all existing caravan sites, 
and even where their owners have specific plan- 
ning permission much may be done to improve 
a defective situation by imposing conditions. 
For the rest, the opportunity is available, as the 
circular emphasises, to concentrate the sites “in 
an established caravan locality”; and here con- 
sideration of amenity can be given full weight. 
The result might be to put an end to a succession 
of sites along a coastline and to appoint an area 
for the purpose a short distance inland. Un- 
obtrusive sites near to beauty spots might be 
used to draw off caravans from conspicuous 
positions in such places. Emphasis is given in 
the Ministry’s circular to the suitability of 
woodlands where selective felling has taken 
place as screened sites, and to the value of trees 
generally in breaking up the effect of massed 
caravans. The advice of the Ministry on the 
desirable size of sites is well considered. The 
capacity of some existing sites (perhaps fewer 
than 50) may be such that they ought to have 
communal facilities but are too small to make 
such facilities economic. On the other hand, 
sites of 200 “should usually be viewed with 
caution.’ If the Ministerial suggestions are 
generally followed, there should be, by next 
season, a marked improvement in the effect 
of holiday caravans upon the coastal scene. 


PROGRESS TOWARDS CLEAN AIR 


A COMMAND Paper, summarising the pro- 
grammes of local authorities for achieving 
smoke control under the provisions of the Clean 
Air Act, 1956, says frankly that the rate of pro- 
gress by local authorities in 1959 fell a good deal 
short of what had been planned. The analysis 
of the Ministry of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment discloses that in England and Wales 324 
local authorities might be regarded as wholly or 
partly “black areas.”” Of these authorities, 115, 
or more than one-third of the whole, had not 
submitted programmes. The most common plea 
was that either they did not regard themselves as 
black areas, or they were concerned about the 
effect of smoke-control orders on persons en- 
titled to receive coal at concessionary prices 
from the National Coal Board. It is under- 
standable that coal consumers employed by the 
Coal Board would not be easily persuaded of the 
virtues of an Act whose effect might be to 
reduce the consumption of coal. In areas in 
which the local councils are manned largely by 
colliery employees there would be a difficulty 


that might test severely the Ministry’s ski 
negotiation. But such places cannot be nu 
ous, and the reasons offered by other authe 
ties are not impressive. At best it will take many’ 
years to achieve complete smoke control: in thei 
county of London 1975 is the estimated date. | 
The Minister is circularising local authorities, | 
put the persuasive powers of Members of Parlia-}) 
ment, making contact with their constituencies} 
during the summer recess, could be usefully} 
employed in stimulating interest in this) 
beneficent reform. 


i 


BOOM IN LILIES | 
HERE has always been a small band of) 
lily enthusiasts, but interest in these | 

flowers is growing rapidly, as has been} 
emphatically shown at the Royal Horticultural | 
Society’s recent shows. At several of these, 
members of the R.H.S. Lily Group have staged. 
communal exhibits of considerable variety,» 
quite apart from the trade displays. Many} 
amateurs in this country are breeding new lilies” 
themselves, but the major influx of new varieties | 
is coming from the United States, where a few | 
nurserymen-breeders are producing lilies on an 
immense scale. Though in the past lilies have 
perhaps been something of a rich man’s hobby, | 
the present trend of producing them in strains | 
grown from seed allows the bulbs to be sold more | 
cheaply. These strains have similar general 
characters but,vary somewhat in flower colour; 
enthusiasts can increase specially attractive 
forms vegetatively. However, we must face the | 
fact that lilies are choosy plants and that hy-| 
brids especially may need a good deal of atten- 
tion. Some of the new varieties also have’ 
quirks such as splitting up after flowering, or) 
disappearing without apparent reason: we are at | 
the stage when the novelties have not yet been | 
thinned out by the test of time, so that growing} 
them has something of a pleasurable gamble in} 
it. 


| 
| 
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NOTES 
By TAN NIALL 


STRETCH of the orchard, where pear 
A trees grow along the wall, has the soil 

held back from the path by slabs of slate 
| that seem to me to be parts of old slate 
fireplaces. One of these slabs is wonderfully 
|decorated with carving to a depth of perhaps 
8in. The work is intricate, and I felt it a pity 
that the slab should lie out there to be lost 
| forever; so I brought this particular slab in and 
laid it across one of the beds in the long green- 
| house. This at least would protect it from the 
weather, I thought. I spoke to several people 
about it, but no one seemed to know much about 
carving in slate. 

Yesterday, however, a family matter took 
me into the mason’s yard in our old village and 
I was shown round. Leaning against the wall 
were some old slate mantelpieces and fire sur- 


|rounds and I commented on them. It seems 


that long ago many houses in Wales had slate 


| fireplaces and it was the custom to have these 


painted and decorated. The slate was generally 
painted black and then the paint was stoved. 
After this, transfers, or sometimes freehand 
painting of scenes, were executed on the black 
paint base. The stoving was as good as any 
done to-day, and the slate standing in the 
mason’s yard looked something lke black 
marble, I thought. 


* * 
* 


HEN I talked about carving I was told 

that deep carving in slate would be some- 
thing out of the ordinary, at least for a fireplace. 
Slate, in any case, does not lend itself to relief 
work because it flakes, and gravestones of slate, 
for instance, are usually decorated to a depth of 
perhaps 4 in. I was intrigued with the slate 


| being worked. The best slate is an even blue, 


without the little blemishes of paler blue or pale 


_ green that mark imperfect stone. Slate memor- 


ials are usually redone to preserve the inscrip- 
tions, but this is not necessary with granite, 


_ which lends itself to leading. 


The business of masonry is declining, I am 
told. The elderly mason working in his yard has 
no apprentice, and handwork has become so 
expensive, in time as well as in money, that 
much of the true craft has gone. It seems a 
great pity. There are few wall-builders about, 
and most of those are old men. The same 
applies in the quarries—another dying industry. 
The few stonemasons working in yards in the 
country never need to go out to find business. 
They have all they want, and by the very nature 


| of their work they are philosophers. When a 


craftsman has enough work he wants nothing, 
and his craft will be appreciated when he is no 


more. 
* * 


* 

DVICE about keeping fish in green-house 
tanks led me to visit the market and buy 
a few goldfish. These would be test fish: 
depending on their behaviour in the tanks, I 
would later on purchase some good stock. It 
seemed best to put the first batch into the deep 
tank at the bottom end of the vinery. This tank 
contains clear water, and I should be able to 
observe the goldfish after putting them in.-The 
man at the market put water in my can, gave 
me four sturdy fish, some weed and a lot of 
advice. When he was putting one of the fish 
into the can he fumbled the job and the fish 
dropped into a bag of puppy meal, but he 
retrieved it, washed it and popped it into my 

can. I didn’t argue. 

The four fish swam around the tank for a 
while, but I didn’t like the look of the one that 
had fallen into the puppy meal, so I fished him 
out and took him to the other tank in the long 
green-house. 

The three remaining fish seemed to be 
a little unhappy, and so I had them fished out 
and brought to the other tank. I recalled 
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ANTIQUE REFLECTIONS: AT STREET COBHAM, SURREY 


that I had sprayed the vines with a copper 
solution last winter, following that with tar oil 
wash and finally with green sulphur, so that it 
seemed a likely thing to expect the compost at 
the bottom of the tank to be contaminated. 
I siphoned most of the water away and then 
got down into the tank and shovelled the sedi- 
ment out. 

After this I washed the tank and 
began to refillit. It was a thing that would take 
an hour or two, and I left the hose running and 
went off. 


DAAAAAANMAM AM: 


A COTSWOLD WALL 


OT made like bricks 

Same as each other, 
Like men, stones argue 
With their brother ; 
Some up, some down, 
Some oblong, 
Square or vound, 
And no cement 
Bonds them together, 
But wy 
And the common weather ; 
And yet—though different— 
They, like brothers, match, 
And neatly fitted 
By aman 
We call half-witted 
Make a wall 
About this patch. 


BERNARD SMITH. 


HEN I returned to the vinery about two 

hours later I was surprised to find no 
water in the tank, and there in the great slate 
base a round hole about the diameter of a 
broom handle. Who had taken the plug out? 
I often think I am dogged with gremlins or 
something. I had studied the bottom of the 
tank. There had been no plug hole before and 
no plug, as far as I had seen, and now there was 
a hole! I got down and examined it. It was a 
perfectly round hole drilled through at least 
two inches of solid slate. Unable to detect the 
laughter of the wee people or the cackle of 
witches, I climbed out of the tank and found 
a good hardwood plug, which I used to replace 
the one that had evidently dropped out. Having 
done this I put the hose back into the tank 
and let it fill. Twice I came back and checked 
up. The water sprites had left the plug alone. 

After a few days of rain, which will bring 
life into the tank from the drains of the green- 
houses, I shall stock the tank with more fish. 
In the meantime, the fish I put into the tank in 
the long green-house are thriving. The one that 
fell into the puppy meal died, but I added 
another six, and they are making a feast on the 
larve of midges and mosquitos that swarm 
along the sides of the tank and congregate 
beneath floating leaves. I would swear that 
already they are bigger than they were. Inciden- 
tally, they are very wild and vanish the moment 
anyone moves, which makes me inclined to think 
that fish sold in market-places are subject to 
a great deal of anxiety to an extent that they 
become terrified of any movement. Once they 


A22 


find themselves in deep water where they can 
hide they make themselves scarce as soon as a 
human shadow crosses their window. I trust 
that in time my fish will become tame, but at the 
moment I am doubtful. 


* * 
* 


HAVE been writing the story of a man who 
I knows a great deal about hawks and falcons. 
When I went to visit him, he remarked that 
of all the predatory birds he had kept the tawny 
owl was the least to be trusted near others. 
A barn owl he had had roosted with pigeons and 
lesser doves without doing them any harm, but 
the tawny owl was a brutal killer. His hawks 
had all had varying degrees of temper and 
viciousness, and he had been well aware of this. 


HIDDEN DANGERS IN PLANNING | 


stimulated by the original County of 
London plan seems, strangely, to have 
evaporated now that its proposals are moving 
from the drawing-board to the world we live 
in.” Planning officers all over the country 
might echo these words taken from a recent 
L.C.C. publication, New Sights. of London. 
They find that the public is completely ignor- 
ant of their work, if not actually hostile to 
it. Such ignorance and hostility are unfortunate 
and disturbing. That planning is necessary and 
has great achievements to its credit a glance at 
any unplanned development of the inter-war 
period will show. The need for it will increase 
with the many demands on land of modern 
industry and modern society with all the means of 
transport at its disposal. It cannot be good for 
planners, for democracy or for good planning that 
planners should continue to function cut off from 
the public whom itis their raison d’étve to serve. 
Planners deplore this attitude of the public, 

but are usually content to ascribe it to apathy. 
Doubtless apathy exists, and is part of the 
general malaise that affects all local govern- 
ment. But'there is plenty of evidence to show 
that, as private individuals at least, people are 
not at all indifferent to their environment. 
The unexampled and immediate success of the 
publications Outrage and Counter-Attack, as a 
result of which subtopia has become a house- 
hold word, the formation of many local societies 
in recent years, the publicity aroused by the 
Piccadilly enquiry, the increasing attention 
paid by the Press, broadcasting and television 
to planning and architectural matters, the move 
outwards from our ugly conurbations to the land 
even beyond the green belts, at the expense of a 
journey to work that may occupy 15 per cent. 


ae NHE great public enthusiasm which was 


of a man’s waking life, the success of coherent’ 


private development such as Span houses, and 
the slow improvement in architectural standards 
among patrons such as business firms—all these 
show that if planning has not caught the imag- 
ination of the public, it is not because of lack 
of interest. 

There is a large public potentially on 
the side of planning that has so far not 
been aroused. Instead, most people regard 
planning as something irrelevant, remote, bureau- 
cratic and interfering, impossible to find out 
about, still less to influence. These feelings are 
far from being without justification, difficult as 
it may be for planners working within a system 
to which they are accustomed to realise it. 

This article is not concerned with the large 
issues of national planning policy, much though 
they need ventilation, but only with the prob- 
lems of informing the public within the context 
of our existing system. 

By our present system all planning starts 
with development plans prepared by the 
planning authorities, who are county councils 
or county borough councils. A development 
plan consists of maps and a written statement: 
it shows for what uses all the land within the 
county is intended, and by what stages the local 
authorities intend to carry out their own 
developments. It also designates land for com- 
pulsory acquisition. A development plan 
approved by the Minister of Housing and Local 


His mother, however, had been rather sorry for 
a perch of hawks that were tethered, in the 
manner of falconry, when they were left for the 
night. One hawk, in particular, was his mother’s 
pet and the old lady couldn’t bear the thought 
of this bird being tied to the perch. One night 
after the hawks had been put to bed she 
crept in and released her favourite. Next 
morning only the favourite was alive. It had 
gone along the perch destroying the others, 
probably at first light. 
* x * 

WAS asked about the changing of feathers 

in buzzards and hawks. Buzzards, it seems, 
moult right and left wing feathers in order, and 
renew their plumage in a season when food is 


By STEPHEN PLOWDEN 


1.—A MODEL OF THE REJECTED PROPOSAL FOR A BUILDING ON THE MON. 
AD Public agitation resulted in the Minister’s 
planning permission, but it was only through accident that the public had been able to act in time. 


SITE, PICCADILLY CIRCUS. 
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easily come by. It would hardly do fora bird to | 


be short of its maximum flying power whén 
conditions were bad. 
progressively down the body, changing their 
plumage like a suit of clothes. I had to admit | 


that my experience of birds in the moult had } 


been confined to a few canaries, the hens we | 
used to keep and the pigeons we have in the loft, 
and I was quite at a loss to say anything 
about the loss of blood quills. Perhaps if a 


falconer should read these notes he might care } 


Hawks often moult | 


it will be short of that feather for a full year, | 
Blood quills are something I hadn’t heard | 


named before. 
“pen’’ feathers, although they may be a little 
stronger in hawks«than in domestic birds. 


i 


This article argues that the relations between planning authorities and the public are unsatisfactory 


Government is a legal document. Although 
its provisions are not completely binding it is a 
sufficient ground for the rejection of any pro- 
ject that it is not in accordance with the plan, 
and any important deviation from an approved 
plan requires the explicit approval of the Min- 
ister. Copies of the plan once approved must be 
on sale to the public at a reasonable cost. 

Besides this requirement there is machinery 
for informing the public and for hearing ob- 
jections at the time when the plan is being drawn 
up, or is being revised, which must happen 
every five years. When the plan is submitted 
for the Minister’s approval a copy must be 
available for public inspection at any reasonable 
hour for a period of six weeks. Any interested 
person or body may lodge objections, and they, if 
not withdrawn, must be the subject of a public 
enquiry. In addition, when preparing the plan 
the planning authority is required to consult 
with district councils, and with anyone else 
whom the Minister may direct. 

It will be seen that at this stage there are 
facilities for public inspection and objection 
that may seem adequate, although certainly 
not generous. This might be so if the develop- 
ment plan were an easy document to under- 
stand. But it is not: it is a very technical 
document prepared by highly trained people 
which cannot be simplified further on account 
ofits legalstatus. To interpret what it will mean 


in three-dimensional physical terms is far from 
easy for those who lack training. To follow the 
reasoning behind the plan is equally difficult, 
because, although the authorities publish a 
report of the preliminary survey on the basis of 
which the plan is prepared, this is, again perhaps 
inevitably, a highly detailed and technical 
document, often. forbiddingly presented. Mr. 
Derek Senior, in his guide to the Cambridge 
plan, which was written for laymen on behalf of 
the Cambridgeshire County Planning Committee, 
and sold all 2,000 copies within three weeks, 
puts it thus: “If you want to know how the 
plan affects a particular piece of land in which 
you happen to be interested . . . then you should 
consult the statutory documents. You will find 
the statement a bit stark and the maps a bit 
confusing. That cannot be helped. There are 
good technical reasons why they should take 
the form they da, and the staff of the County 
Planning Department will always be glad to 
interpret them for you. But if you are interested 
in the plan as a citizen, as a member of the Uni- 
versity, or as one of the thousands of people all 
over the world who know and love Cambridge, 
then you will find these documents by them- 
selves of little use. They will not tell you what 
the plan is all about, or explain how one pro- 
posal is related to the rest . . . Even if you had 
time to peruse and collate [all the earlier 
reports and surveys] you might well, in the end, 


% 


To me they look exactly like | 


1cO 


refusing 
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| 2.—DEVELOPMENT BY Ae OXFORD CITY COUNCIL. An estate to which the citizens of Oxford or the members of the University 


i might have objected if they had known details of it in time 


4 


|fimd it hard to see the wood for the trees.” 
| All this applied, often with much more force, to 
other planning authorities, but Mr. Senior’s guide 
_ 1s the only one of its kind that I know of. 

The development plan only settles the 
‘kind of use to which the land is to be put. Any 
particular project still has to obtain planning 
| permission. The planning authority must keep 
|| a register of all projects submitted, which must 
| be available for public inspection. This system 
| admits in principle that the public have the 
right to be informed, but the right is so qualified 
as to be practically empty. 

In the first place there are many exceptions 
to ordinary planning procedure. Projects of 
government departments, statutory undertakers 
and local authorities are all exempt from the 
need to obtain planning permission. Often such 
projects, for example those of the electricity 
boards, are subject to an elaborate procedure of 
their own that ensures a great deal of pub- 
licity. Even so a multiplicity of procedure leads 
to an unwarranted degree of complexity and 
difficulty. Sometimes there are more or less 
informal arrangements between the planning 
authority and the department concerned, for 
example if the G.P.O. wishes to build a 
post-office. But the public will have no oppor- 
tunity to find out about it, and there seems to 
be no particular reason for these exceptions. 
As far as development by local authorities is 
concerned, if the authority is one where the 
public is not admitted to committee meetings it 
may well be impossible to find out details of 
what is planned, at least until it is much too 
late to do anything about it. 

It seems ironic that the public should be 
least able to find out what is planned by official 
bodies on their behalf. But facilities where 
the ordinary system applies are little better. 
Projects have to appear on the register, 
but there is no minimum time for which they 
‘Must remain there before planning approval 
is given. The register consists of a map 
Marking the site of the project and a 
brief description that is quite inadequate as 
grounds on which to judge the merits of a 
proposed development. Plans need not be 
available for public inspection. Finally, although 
the public has to this extent the right to be 


it 


informed it has no right to be heard. If the 
applicant is refused permission he may appeal 
and be heard at an enquiry at which third parties 
may also be heard, but if permission is granted 
there is nothing that can be done except to try 
to persuade the planning authority to reverse its 
decision, which may involve heavy compen- 
sation, or the Minister to call in the decision to 
himself, which in the case of Piccadilly Circus 
involved a sustained Press and Parliamentary 
campaign of some weeks. 


3.—MODEL OF A NEW BUILDING EXHIBITED 


Coventry is unusual in having a permanent exhibition of 


Various lines of defence could be under- 
taken in favour of this system. The most 
convincing is that if every project were open to 
public objection the system would become 
unworkable. But this only points to the most 
amazing feature of all, that no distinction is 
made, from the point of view of the public’s 
right to know, between projects that affect no- 
one but the developer, for instance the extension 
of a room in a cottage in the country, and those 
that if allowed would affect the environment 


IN A COVENTRY STREET. 


new building schemes, as well as 


models in the street 


| 


of millions. The Monico plan for the Piccadilly 
site (Fig. 1) was rejected out-of-hand by the 
Minister’s inspector, once he was called in, but 
if Mr. Cotton had not gone out of his way to 
attract publicity by holding a Press conference 
there would have been no opportunity for an 
enquiry to have been held. Future developers 
may be expected to take the hint. 

This highly compressed account cannot cover 
all the complexities and obscurities of our pre- 
sent system, but perhaps enough has been said 
to suggest how the issues should be presented in 
such a way that the public can appraise them 
intelligently, and how procedures. should be 
rationalised and simplified and the public’s 
right to be informed re-asserted in such a way 
that it means something. Simplification can 
only be carried so far, for inevitably many 
different authorities are concerned. What is 
also needed is a brief layman’s guide to our 
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planning system as it is—what are the different 
spheres of the different authorities and how they 
fit in with one another, and what are the rights of 
the individual with respect to each. 
Simplification of procedures and publicity 
through the written word would make informed 
public interest more possible, but would not by 
themselves do much to enlist public interest and 
support. Planning is not a literary or verbal 
matter and cannot be adequately explained in 
words alone. Each planning authority should 
have a county room, perhaps as part of the 
county museum, where would be illustrated, 
with the help of all appropriate visual aids, 
maps, models, photographs and so on, what is 
planned for the county and what problems 
there are to be met. Any private project 
of a certain size and importance and all 
projects of local authorities or official bodies 
should be illustrated in detail. Facilities should 
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5—A MODEL OF THE BARBICAN SCHEME SHOWN IN THE L.C.C’S RECENT 
EXHIBITION, NEW SIGHTS OF LONDON. London has no permanent centre for 
exhibits of this kind 


4,—EXAMPLE OF THE STRAGGLING DEVELOPMENT THAT STILL GOES ON IN SPITE OF POST-WAR LEGISLATION | 


pe provided for any objectors to illustrate their | 


alternative proposals. 

Such a system would provide a focus for an 
interest in all that is planned for a county. A 
permanent room, though of course with partly 
changing exhibits, would allow for a continuity 
of interest that ephemeral exhibitions do not. 
It would make it much easier to see what 
planning means in terms of visual consequences 
and the effect on everyday life. A comparison 
between different counties would be much 
facilitated. The quality of different authorities’ 
planning varies enormously, but while that is 
difficult to see credit is not given where it is due 
and criticism lacks a standard of measurement. 
Nothing should do more to raise the general 
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standard more quickly than a means of com- — 


paring the best with the less good. 

There should also be in London and 
Edinburgh national planning exhibitions of a 
similar kind, to be housed in a centre like the 
Design Centre. Here could be illustrated 
national planning problems and projects of 
national importance such as new towns, the re- 
building of city centres and proposed motorways. 
The plans of large public bodies, such as the 
National Parks Commission, the Forestry 
Commission and the electricity boards could 
all be illustrated here. Such a centre could also 
serve as a shop window for the architectural and 
allied professions (which have their own con- 
siderable public relations probiems). Not 
only large projects, but any project good of its 
kind of more than local interest could be 
illustrated—a housing estate or an office block. 
This again would provide a standard of criticism: 
for example, a member of a housing committee 
not liking the proposed design of a new estate 
would have a means of assessing it against the 
best of its kind. 

These measures would not of course solve 
all problems. Planning must always involve 
control and prevention; those who are prevented 
are likely to forma permanent hostile minority. 
It is all the more important to devise means to 
inform and enlighten those in whose interest con- 
trols are imposed. No first step would do more 
to arouse public support and enthusiasm. The 
cost would be tiny in comparison to the total 
spent on development. It would be no more than 
what other countries already spend on publicity 
for planning, and it would be very little com- 
pared to what the beauty of our country is worth. 

Illustrations: 2 and 4, Architectural Review; 
5, London County Council. 


~ note when sitting slantwise on a bough. 


awakened me. Never before had I heard 
|-® the two creatures at the same moment—the 
|short sharp barking of the dog fox punctuating 
|the weird sustained trilling of the nightjar. 


; I was a duet by fox and nightjar that 


'|For a second I was tempted to throw on some 


rT 


jold clothes—though the time was 2 a.m.—and 
jset off through the darkness to the common 
‘where adders lurk and fox and nightjar dis- 
agree. For once one is excited by the elusive 
‘|pleasures of nightjar-watching, it is hard to lie 
still as the strange churring sound drifts some 
'|400 yards through woodland and garden. What 
is the secret charm of these punctual creatures 
that normally le unnoticed in the daytime, 
Jlemerging at dusk to feed and sing and rear two 
lyoungsters—or occasionally three—as unob- 
‘trusively as badgers bury their dead? 

Through the centuries the nightjar, or fern- 
jowl, or night hawk has been no intimate ac- 
\quaintance of man, like the robin and the wren; 
| mor even a remote creature like the bittern whose 
booming alone reveals its presence. Almost in- 


| variably the nightjar, in the language of the 


|popular writer, has been mysterious, a cause for 
| wonder and even dismay. For was it not the 
|ill-famed goatsucker? 
Gilbert White found it “a wonderful and 
| curious creature,’ which sometimes ‘‘chatters 
| as it flies,’ yet more often utters its purring 
“You 
will credit me, I hope, when I tell you that, as 
my neighbours were assembled in a hermitage 
on the side of a steep hill where we drank tea, 
ene of these fern-owls came and settled on the 
cross of that little straw edifice and began to 
| chatter, and continued his note for many 
| minutes.”” The company were “struck with 
wonder to find that the organs of the little 
animal... gave a sensible vibration to the whole 
building.” 

Nearly two centuries later I was called to a 
cottage on the edge of a southern common where 
the occupants were troubled by this same pheno- 

|menon. Night after night in the first hour after 
sunset, the bird would twist and turn above the 
cottage before half fluttering, half gliding on to 
| the roof which it would use as a song-post, until 
| the timbered dwelling itself seemed to vibrate 
_ with the persistent trilling. 
| A nightjar’s territory may cover close on 
ten acres, and a walk of some 700 paces may be 
necessary before one reaches the territory of a 
tival couple. To-day I know few places where 
‘more than one or two breeding pairs may be 
| found, but ten years ago no fewer than seven 
pairs shared a single common, though they were 
in no danger of suffering the discomforts of over- 
crowding, their hunting grounds being widely 
distributed across more than 300 acres. , One of 
these nightjars possessed three favourite song- 
| posts, among them a cross-bar at the end of a 
| football pitch. Its neighbour spent long periods 
| churring from a particular low branch of a young 


| 
| 
oak, though it also used a second oak, a tall bush 


of gorse and, occasionally, the roof of a house on 
the south-eastern edge of the heath. “Some 
nights it seemed as if he didn’t want us to get any 
sleep,’ grumbled the householder. At times a 
nightjar has preferred to sing from the crown of 
a 70-foot Scotch pine. 

As the light softens and the shadows 
deepen during the passage of day into night, 
the heaths and woods where nightjars spend 
their days are transformed by fresh beauty of 
form and shade that-can hardly fail to delight 
the human observer. Is this fact, I have wonder- 
ed, a major cause of the nightjar’s strong appeal? 
Is it the setting more than the player that leaves 
learned scientists and sixth-form schoolboys and 
at least one Member of Parliament addicted to 
nightjars? 

I realised that was not the whole truth 
when a nightjar astonished me by uttering its 
churring song at 10 o’clock on a bright summer 
morning. Bewildered, I made for the common 
and again heard the short half-hearted song of a 
nightjar that did not seem to know the time. A 
hard morning light shimmered on the green 
bracken. And though the woods and heaths 
were deeply attractive to the eye, as indeed 
they are in every season of the year, there were 
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few of those striking contrasts of light and shade 
that help to form the eerie atmosphere of dusk. 
Yet the nightjar lost none of its appeal. 

I began to take a short cut across the com- 
mon, wading through the bracken and between 
the gorse. Out of the corner of my eye I noticed 
a small lump of wood beside my feet as I paused. 
Suddenly the log of wood began to move. It 
was a female nightjar whose eyes stared into 
mine. Anxious not to alarm her I began to 
withdraw, but it was too late. The bird rose in 
uneven slanting flight, giving me a nasty look 
over her shoulders as she slipped away across the 
heath, leaving two eggs exposed. 

Later that day I returned to the heath as 
the sun descended behind the downs and the 


COCK “Owing 
to frequent heathland fires and perhaps 
through other causes, nightjars on common 
land seem to have declined in the past decade” 


NIGHTJAR HOVERING. 


rich russet tones faded from the boles of the 
Scotch pines. Gradually the clamour of the 
rooks declined and the first owls began to call. 
And then I heard a brisk co-ic as a male nightjar 
skimmed the bracken before alighting on a 
favourite branch of an oak that had been his 
song-post through three successive summers. 
The strange song began again, uttered through a 
bill that appeared to open no more than a 
fraction of aninch. The earth around seemed to 
shake as the weird trilling continued for a 
minute, then for close on two minutes, before 
ending with a loud bubbling cry and restless 
wing-clapping as the female came fluttering by. 

I crouched in the bracken, convinced 
that I could not possibly be seen, and then 
glanced upwards on hearing the faint sound of 
whirring wings. My plan for the evening had 
been to lie still and watch the nightjars, but 
now it was the nightjars who were watching me. 
Next second they had moved, and so had I. 
As I found fresh cover, the male bird returned to 
his perching post and again began to sing. 
Occasionally the churring may continue for 
five minutes; and on two occasions I have 
known it to be sustained for more than twice 
as long. 

One summer’s evening a friend and I 
heard another sound that we failed to recognise 
—a low soft call, like the fading hum of a plucked 
harp string. The ornithological textbooks 
failed to mention it; whereupon my friend 
decided to consult a distinguished authority on 
bird song. Such was the splendid enthusiasm of 
the expert that within a day or two he arrived 
on the common with earphones, recording 
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apparatus, a car and chauffeur. Eagerly we made 
for the heath while I listened fascinated as the 
great man told of his vain efforts to record the 
calling of quail. The birds had been reported in. 
a remote corner of the north Midlands. Un- 
disturbed by traffic, unmolested by egg-thieves 
or ramblers, these quail seemed lkely to make 
ideal subjects for the recording van. The 
expert drove 150 miles northward and unpacked 
his heavy equipment. The local naturalists were 
right—there were no cars, no ramblers, no egg- 
collectors. But there was a stream flowing down 
from the hills. Every time recording began the 
calls of the quail were swamped by the spirited 
gurgling of the water spilling between the 
rocks. : 

“There are no streams here,’’ I said, as we 
reached the territory of the first pair of nightjars. 
But there were cars and aircraft in the neigh- 
bourhood, there were dogs that barked; there 
were the distant cries of children at play, the 
far-off whining of a silage cutter, the clatter of a 
tractor. ““We might as well be in Trafalgar 
Square,’’ said the expert. 

Still, it was worth a trial. Unpacking began. 
“T must have string to tie the microphone to a 
gorse bush,” said the visitor. None of us had 
thought of associating string with the recording 
of the nightjar’s song. In despair I hurried to 
the nearest cottage, and after much search 
a housewife handed me the remnants of a 
ball of string. Profoundly grateful I hurried 
back. ““Here is some string,’ I whispered. 

“That’s all right,” said the expert. 
have managed quite well without any.” 

Recording began. The male nightjars chur- 
red and bubbled, and birds of both sexes clapped 
their wings. The children had gone to bed, the 
cars were fewer, but the dogs still barked; and 
now the sensitive microphone picked up the 
far-off roar of fast electric trains thundering 
through a station five miles away. At no time 
did we hear the elusive sound like the plucked 
harp string. And only long afterwards did I 
wonder if it was the low bubbling call of the 
female, which none but the trained or sensitive 
ear can hope to know. 

After midnight nightjars often seem to be 
less vocal. Maybe they are too busy catching 
small beetles and moths, and other night-flying 
insects. Sometimes I have seen them descend to 
bathe in the dust on an ancient heathland track 
and, I suspected, to snatch beetles from the 
ground. Occasionally, too, motorists find them 
feeding in the middle of a road that runs across 
the common, and more than one driver has 
gasped as a pair of “‘cat’s eyes’’ ahead have 
taken flight above the bonnet of the car. 

I slept late after this recording session. 
But the expert, with that astonishing capacity 
for work that has put all naturalists in his debt, 
was back on the common soon after the night- 
jars retired to roost, recording the song of 
early yellow buntings. 

Owing to frequent heathland fires and 
perhaps through other causes, nightjars on 
common land seem to have declined in the past 
decade. We shall know more of their present 
status when the British Trust for Ornithology 
publish the results of the survey that Dr. J. 
Stafford has organised, and that is likely to 
reveal a marked decline on pre-war days. It 
will be sad indeed—except for a few lonely 
wives of ornithologists—if these most attractive 
and inoffensive birds continue to dwindle in 
number. Much needs to be discovered about 
their ways. Why do they remain faithful to 
certain areas of heath and woodland, while 
ignoring other ground offering good cover and 
rich insect life? How often do they have two 
broods? Visiting those areas of sparse cover 
where nightjars tend to lie, I have sometimes 
seen odd birds well into September—October 12 
is the latest record for Sussex—when small 
packs of nightjars have been seen on migration. 
Do the young set off on their own before the 
parents? 

That is one of those questions that puzzle 
me in the noisy hours of the night when sleep 
is disturbed by the churning of the nightjars 
and the short sharp barking of a fox. 

Illustration: Evic Hosking. 
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TALKING ABOUT SALE-ROOMS 


PORCELAIN FROM CHINA AND VIENNA 


By FRANK DAVIS 


HERE appears to be no stopping the rise 
in prices joyfully given for silver, though 


it is not always easy to quote chapter and 
verse to prove the point. One has no standard 
of comparison in the case of such a phenomenal 
dinner service as that sold at Sotheby’s recently 
— the great Berkeley Castle service — for 
£207,000, for such a thing had never been seen 
on the market previously. It is not likely to be 
found again. But when, as sometimes happens, 
a piece has gone through the auction-rooms 
some years before, the result is impressive. At 
Christie’s a small square waiter on four hoof 
feet, with a shaped moulded rim, 5} ins. square 
a not specially distinguished piece by Paul de 
Lamerie, made, fairly early in his career, in 1728 
—was sold in 1934 for £51. This summer it was 
bought for £800, or just about £80 per oz. 

In 1895 the engraved silver toilet casket 
illustrated in Fig. 1 realised less than £200 in the 
same rooms. It is quite large and was evidently 
part of a fine set. The details are of consider- 
able interest, particularly I think the double 
scroll feet joined to the body by stylised fleurs- 
de-lis. The sides are chased with panels of 
birds and plants, and the cover (Fig. 2) with a 
lively piece of chinoiserie, the attempt of some 
dyed-in-the-wool European to interest his 
customers in the gorgeous East. They needed 
little pressing, for it was just about the 
moment—the box bears the date letter for 1684 
—when all sorts of lacquer boxes, screens and 
silks were being imported into Europe, and 
silversmiths naturally felt compelled to follow 
the fashion as best they could. The maker’s 
mark is BB with a crescent below, thought to be 
that of Benjamin Bathurst. The price paid on 
this occasion was ten times as much as in 1895— 
£2,000. 

The salt of Fig. 3 was in the same sale, one of 
four identical salts, each weighing under 4 0z., 
octagonal and with a deep circular well. It is, 
I suppose, possible to design any equally 
practical salt—for example, a small plain 
circular bowl—but I doubt whether one has ever 
been produced that possesses quite such simple 
dignity. They must have been produced by 
the hundred at the beginning of the 18th 
century and were discarded. and melted down 
as fashion changed. This set was by William 
Scarlett, 1717, and was sold for £450. 

It is impossible to convey an impression 
of the soft bluey-green of the finest Sung 
Dynasty celadon except by extravagantly 
expensive colour reproductions; imagination 
must take their place. The 
melon-shaped vessel of Fig. 4, with its short 
spout and ribbed loop handle, was one of 
the well known pieces of the Eumorfopoulos 
collection and had been exhibited in both 
Stockholm and Paris. The remnants of this 
collection, after the British Museum and the 
Victoria and Albert Museum had had _ their 


choice, were sold at Sotheby’s in May, 1940— 


3.—ONE OF FOUR TRENCHER SALTS BY WILLIAM 
SCARLETT, 1717. 34 ins. square. £450 the four 
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eight-lobed . 


1 and (below) 2.— 


about as bad a moment 
for a sale of anything 
as it is possible to imag- 
ine. This ewer at that 
time was sold for £85. 
This summer, in the 
collection of the late 
Charles Russell, it ap- 
peared in thesame rooms 
and made £540. 

The preceding lot 
was the water-pot of 
Fig. 5, in the form of 
an archaic monster—no 
doubt a version of some 
ancient bronze vessel. 
This also was of celadon. 
It is in the form of 
a bird-headed creature 
with a detachable head, 
a triple girth and 
archaic leaf sprays 
and medallions on 
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\RLES II OCTAGONAL CASKET, THE TOP DECORATED WITH | 
NOISERIE DESIGN. Dated 1684. 102 ins. wide. £2,000 


shoulders and quarters. The design is so 
obviously much more suitable for metal or jade 
that one is surprised that a potter should 
attempt it. The explanation is 
twofold. The Chinese potter, then as later, was 
prepared to attempt anything, and the proba- 
bility is that, to his clients of those centuries, 
the green celadon made them think of that 


perhaps | 


most precious of materials, jade, and was in — 


fact a cheap substitute for it. It would perhaps 
not be so strange to them to see this beast in 


glazed pottery as it is to us, with our recently — 
acquired knowledge of fabulously old Chinese — 


bronzes. 

This piece was catalogued cautiously 
as Yuan/Ming Dynasty. The Yuan Mongol 
Dynasty began in 1280 and lasted until 1368, 


to be succeeded by the Ming in that year. In ~ 


the 1940 sale this water-pot realised £23; it now” 
fetched £290. 


Half an hour before, two parrots from the 
reign of K’ang Hsi (1662-1722) were sold for 
£800. Each of them is perched on an openwor) 


t 
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‘ockwork base glazed in mottled green, yellow 

ind manganese: the birds themselves are glazed 

in green, with their beaks unglazed, showing the 
veddish body or biscuit of the porcelain. There 

‘were several pieces of various sorts in which the 

piscuit was left uncovered in this manner; they 

‘|were no less pleasant, but their subjects have 

jaot yet fascinated the market as have parrots 

'jand other birds. A seated figure of Kuan Yin, 

for example, her robes green, her high piled hair 

jand her veil covered with a colourless glaze, 

testing on a pedestal stand in the form of a 

lotus, went for £45, a pair of biscuit figures of 

Kylins (the nearest creature to a unicorn 

evolved by the Chinese), in green, yellow and 

‘brown, for £34, another figure of Kuan Yin for 

£18, and then an elaborate pair of Kylins (the 

|French had paid them the compliment of mount- 
ing them in ormolu), glazed in yellow, green and 
|manganese, for £75. 

A great array of small carvings, some of no 

great age, made all sorts of prices from £8 

upwards. Here are a few, set down as much to 
|show how many kinds of material were used by 
|the lapidary as what sort of sums can be ex- 
pected. A blue agate vase and cover carved in 
high relief with birds and tree peonies sold for 
£48, a cornelian vase in the form of a tree trunk, 
hollowed out and carved round the sides with 
pine and prunus branches, for £36, an amber 
peach bowl, the hollow fruit carved with a bat 
and a peach branch, for £12, a soapstone carving 
jof Kuan Yin for £36, an ivory carving of the 

God of War, Kuan Ti, for £40, a Kylin in rock 
crystal, surmounted by a quail, for £35 and a 
/coral _Kylin with bushy mane and tail and a 
single horn for £44. There are these seven 
different materials in two pages of the catalogue 
—and jade has not yet been mentioned. As 
usual, however, specimens of jade ran speedily 
into the hundreds. 

I move to Europe, to 18th-century Vienna, 
to illustrate a piece (Fig. 6) from 14 early 
examples from there sold in the first part 
of the Blohm collection this summer. The price 
of £15,000 paid for what is believed to be a 
unique set of Fiirstenberg figures has already 
been noted in these pages; this imposing to- 
bacco jar was not quite in that class, but it 

|| realised £200 none the less. The whole story of 

| the porcelain craze among the major and minor 
| princelings of Europe—some genuinely interes- 
| ted, many merely hoping to bolster up their 
| finances—is fascinating. Once Meissen had 


ot 


a 


mastered the secret, every other court was 
burning with envy of Augustus of Saxony, and 
| anxious to engage runaways from Meissen, if 
| only in order to keep up its reputation with the 


6.—VIENNA PORCELAIN TOBACCO JAR, 


PAINTED IN BLUE AND GILT. 7 ins. 


high. £200 
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neighbours. Did not Carl Eugen, Duke of 
Wiirttemberg, a generation later, put the matter 
in a nutshell when he announced that for a 
prince of his rank a porcelain factory was ‘‘an 
indispensable accompaniment of splendour and 
magnificence’? 

But Vienna, in its early years—indeed, 
until it was taken over by the state in 1744— 
was a private concern, started in 1718 with the 
help of a deserter from Meissen by Claud du 
Paquier; and it was with these early years of 
the du Paquier management that the late Otto 
and Magdalena Blohm were concerned. Two 
or three very high prices were recorded for the 
rarer pieces, the highest being £1,700 for a 
splendid tureen and cover, from a service made 
originally for the Russian Crown, once in the 
Hermitage at Leningrad and sold in Berlin in 
1918 by the new Russian Government. Then 
there were a tankard with a loop handle formed 
by a green lizard, the tankard sides painted with 
a horseman and a castle, that made £1,250, and 
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a figure of Columbine in yellow, red and blue 
bodice, the skirt white with sprays of lilac 
coloured flowers, that sold for £1,400. A stoup 
for holy water in the form of St. Veronica holding 
in front of her the handkerchief showing the 
imprint of the face of Christ, in violet and grey 
and red, was bought for £860, and a cup and 
saucer for £500. Altogether the 14 du Paquier 
pieces in this part of the collection realised 
£7,740. 

The tobacco jar of Fig. 6 has its chamfered 
corners painted in underglaze blue; over that 
are gilt scrolls and palmettes. The white panels 
between are painted with the characteristic 
bunches of flowers that all amateurs of German 
porcelain recognise as Deutsche Blumen. These 
are repeated on the cover, upon which sits a 
supercilious and oddly wide-mouthed lion, none 
the less a noble animal, who, with others of his 
kind, is to be found on a clock inthe Museo Civico, 
Turin. It is illustrated by Hayward in his 
Viennese Porcelain of the du Paquier Period. 
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A PIONEER OF BRITISH BOTANY 


f N August 24, 1682, a young Welshman did 
6) what few people had ever done before: 
he climbed Snowdon for the purpose of 
what he called simpling or, as we would put it, 
botanising. It was almost certainly not his first 
visit to Snowdon, but it is the first of which we 
have any record. He made some quite good 
finds on Snowdon that day, including dwarf 
juniper, purple saxifrage, sea pink, scurvy grass, 
moss campion, melancholy thistle, alpine chick- 
weed (he was the first to record this plant in 
Britain), sea campion, Welsh poppy and holly 
fern. 

Earlier in the year he had visited mountains 
farther south: on April 17 he had been on Aran 
Benllyn, where “‘by ye rivulets that run through 
ye rocks” he had found the starry and mossy 
saxifrages, yellow stonecrop and cowberry. On 
May 20, on Cader Idris, he had seen roseroot, 
lesser meadow rue, mountain sorrel, various 

lubmosses and brittle bladder-fern; and on 
nother Merioneth hill he had found an abund- 

ice of the mountain cat’s-ear. That he was 
ible to name many of these plants correctly 
hough mountain plants then were largely un- 
known even to the best British botanists) and 
that he could describe in good Latin those he 
could not name shows that though only 22 he 
was already well advanced in his studies. 

This young botanist’s name was Edward 
Lloyd; but since in after years, when he became 
a Celtic scholar, he insisted on spelling it Lhuyd 
(an archaic Welsh form of the name), it is as 
Edward Lhuyd that he is now generally 
remembered. 

What was it, one may wonder, that had 
turned this youth to botany? A _ difficult 
question, for we know practically nothing of his 
boyhood. Almost all we know is that he was 
the illegitimate son of a Welsh mother (one of 
the Pryses of Gogerddan, Cardiganshire) and of 
a Shropshire father, Edward Lloyd, of Llanforda; 
that he was born at Loppington, near Wem in 
Shropshire; that he was reared in that neigh- 
bourhood by a governess for his first nine years; 
that he attended Oswestry grammar school; 


2.—LLOYDIA SEROTINA, A RARE LILY FOUND GROWING 


IN SNOWDONIA BY 
AFTER HIM 


EDWARD LHUYD AND NAMED 


By WILLIAM CONDRY 


and that at 22 he went pe 
up to Oxford. One - 

thing we can say: the ( 
years of Lhuyd’s in- 
fancy correspond very 
nicely with the infancy 
of scientific English 
botany. For if we want 
to give a precise date 
for the birth of botany 
in this country, we 
can scarcely improve on 
1660, the year in which 
John Ray brought out 
his Flora of Oxfordshire, 
Britain’s first county 
flora. And because 1660 
was also the year of 
Edward Lhuyd’s birth, 
we have in 1960 a 
double botanical ter- 
centenary to remember. 

At Oxford, being 
poor, Lhuyd had to 
keep himself by serving 
as assistant in the Ash- 
molean Museum, which 
was opened during his 
second year in college. 
At the Museum his skill 
in botany and the in- 
terest he had in the even 
newer science of geology 
soon singled him out as 
a man of promise. 

Meanwhile he re- 
turned to Wales each 
summer and was now 
discovering the scarcer upland plants of North 
and Central Wales. In Snowdonia he 
found those rare little ferns, the oblong 
woodsia and the forked spleenwort. On the 
Breidden hills by Welshpool in Montgomeryshire 
he made the first British records of rock cinque- 
foil and spiked speedwell. And he saw what is 
still an isolated colony of cloudberry on the top 
of the Berwyns. 

In the summer of 
1688 he had the happy 
idea of depositing at a 
hotel at Llanberis a list 
of Snowdon plants for 
the enlightenment of 
visiting botanists. This 
list (it was anonymous) 
soon fell into the hands 
of a Dr. Robinson, who 
had the: good sense to 
pass it to his friend John 
Ray, whose comment 
on it was: “‘The Author 
is no trivial Herbalist 
but a man of good skill 
in plants.” And as 
Lhuyd was then be- 
ginning to get known, 
Ray had little difficulty 
in tracing the Snowdon 
list to him, a contact 
that began a lifelong 
pen-friendship between 
them, though they 
never met. Lhuyd’s 
Snowdon list was in- 
cluded as a last-minute 
addition to the first 
edition (1690) of Ray’s 
Synopsis of British 
plants, which has long 
been celebrated as a 
landmark in British 
botany. This edition 
also included a drawing 
by Lhuyd of quillwort 
which he found growing 
on the bed of a tiny 
lake in Cwm Glas on 
Snowdon. And now 
Lhuyd began to shower 
Ray with packages of 
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1—EDWARD LHUYD, OR LLOYD, (1660-1709), PIONEER 
BOTANIST AND PALASONTOLOGIST. As a young man Lhuyd 


made many botanical discoveries in the Welsh mountains 


living and pressed Welsh plants, some of them 
being alpines not only new to Ray but new 
to British botany: for the Welsh mountains 
were the first British highlands to be well 
explored botanically. 

One of these packets that Lhuyd sent to 
Ray included a bulbous plant, with grass-like 
leaves but no flowers, which mystified them both. 
It went into Ray’s Synopsis under no name, 
being described as an alpine rush-leaved bulbous 
plant (bulbosa alpina juncifolia). Lhuyd had 
found it ‘‘on the highest rocks of Snowdon.” 
Later, when Lhuyd was able to send him flower- 
ing specimens of it, Ray was still puzzled about — 
its genus, though he could see it was a lily of © 
sorts, perhaps, he suggested, some kind of star- 
of-Bethlehem. His difficulty was hardly surpris- 
ing, for this Snowdon lily was of a genus 
new to science. It was still nameless after both 
Ray and Lhuyd had died; and so it remained 
until eventually it was given the name Lloydia 
sevotina in honour of its discoverer. 

Since Lhuyd’s day the remarkably wide and 
discontinuous world range of Lloydia serotina 
has been demonstrated. In Europe it is known 
only in Snowdonia, the Alps and the Car- 
pathians. In Asia it grows in the Caucasus, the 
Himalayas and some widely scattered stations 
in Arctic Russia and Siberia. And it is found in 
a few widely separated mountains of North 
America. Even within Snowdonia it is re- 
stricted. I photographed it last summer on 
rocks that are 34 miles from where Lhuyd prob- 
ably first found it, and those 3} miles span half 
its total British range. Lhuyd described it as 
“plentiful.’’ But since his time it has been so 
ruthlessly collected by gardeners and botanists 
that it has diminished sadly. Now you have 
small hope of seeing it without at least a fair 
scramble up to those few high ledges where its 
small, white, green-striped, six-petalled flowers 
tremble delicately in the June breezes, watched 
over by Mr. Evan Roberts, the Nature 
Conservancy’s devoted warden. 

But to get back to Lhuyd himself. As the 
years passed he became thoroughly ensconced 
at the Ashmolean, and in 1690, after eight years 
as assistant, he succeeded to the keepership of 
the Museum, an ill-paid post he retained for the 
rest of his life. Gradually his museum work was 
diverting him more and more from botany 
towards the study of fossils (the origin and 


ificance of which were then very con- 
oversial). So zealously did he collect them 
at, though he had embarked on a collection 
lely of Oxfordshire specimens, he soon en- 
rged his ambition and went on to make the 
‘st representative collection of the fossils of 
| Britain. So, having pioneered mountain 
btany, he found himself a father to the science 
| paleontology. . 

Then, just when he seemed launched as a 
ading expert on fossils, he swung right away 
|toanother pursuit, that of antiquities. This 
idden twist was occasioned by an urgent 
iquest that he should help with a new edition 

Camden’s Britannia, then the standard 
anual of British antiquities. So, though he 
as working at white heat on his catalogue of 
ritish fossils, he dropped them to deal briefly 
at brilliantly with the antiquities of North 
Jales, having his manuscript ready for the 
ublishers in the incredibly short time of two 
ionths. Then, no one else having been found 
ble to do the job, Lhuyd went swiftly on to 
over the rest of Wales. 

As a result of this excursion into antiquity 
huyd conceived a great ambition. This was 
-o less than to write a one-man encyclo- 
jeedia of Celtic Britain. It was to appear in 

veral successive volumes and the list of its 
itended topics indicates the breadth of its 
pope: languages, geography, history, natural 
istory, agriculture, geology, archeology, 
‘ieteorology, anthropology, folk-lore and public 
ealth. The first task was to round up sufficient 
ubseribers, which he accomplished successfully. 
hen, as this great work, like everything else he 
/rote, was to be based on original field-research, 
vhuyd got leave of absence from the Museum 
nd set off on the journey of his life, his great 
our of the Celtic world that kept him on the 
hove for four years in Wales, Ireland, Scotland, 
vornwall and Brittany. 
| He worked with great method, sending 
tundreds of questionnaires ahead of him to be 
-ompleted (he hoped) by knowledgeable people 
md collected later by either himself or his 
ssistants. Everywhere he went he sought out 
ateresting facts and objects. He chased butter- 
fies, noted birds and looked for wild plants. For 
stance, in Ireland he made several new British 
potanical records, including that of the rare Irish 
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3.—VIEW NORTH-EAST FROM THE TOP OF SNOWDON. Lhuyd wrote that he found 
Lloydia serotina “on the highest rocks of Snowdon” 


sandwort. One can imagine with what a welter of 
miscellaneous material he eventually arrived 
back in Oxford. 

For eight more years, besides working as 
keeper of the Ashmolean, he laboured, often 
against ill-health, to work up his notes into book- 
form. But only the first volume of his projected 
great work appeared: this was a masterly study 
of Celtic languages that established him as the 
foremost Celtic scholar of his age. And then, not 
long afterwards, he died. This pioneer of moun- 
tain botany, a founder of the science of palzon- 
tology, notable contributor to the study of his- 
tory, antiquities and archeology and father of 
comparative Celtic philology did not live to 
see the age fifty. 


After his death his reputation declined 
quickly in an age when public acclaim 
mostly went to the preacher, the poet, the 
politician and the musician. It is only in this 
century that Lhuyd is beginning to be seen at 
his true worth. Of his correspondence that has 
survived the late R. T. Gunther made a 
valuable selection, published in 1945, with a 
summary of Lhuyd’s life, as Volume XIV of the 
Early Science in Oxford series. To-day, with 
many field-study centres being opened and the 
study of nature being taken more and more out- 
of-doors, Lhuyd’s scientific outlook and methods 
bring him very much to the fore. 

Illustrations : 1, 4, 5 and 6, Oxford University 
Press. 


4.—LHUYD’S DRAWING OF AN AQUATIC MOUNTAIN PLANT IN JOHN RAY’S SYNOPSIS (1690). It is believed to represent 


quillwort, (Middle) 5.—ALPINE 


SAXIFRAGE, ONE OF THE MANY ALPINES INTRODUCED TO RAY BY LHUYD. 


(Right) 6—SPIKED SPEEDWELL, A PLANT DISCOVERED BY LHUYD. Also from Ray’s Synopsis 
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TINWORTH’S WORK FOR DOULTON—1 
ee EE 


SERMONS IN TERRA-COTTA ~] 21). nanpiey-re 


in terra-cotta”’ are the subject of this 

article, spent his entire working life with 
Doulton, of Lambeth. He was born in 1843, 
and his father was a wheelwright, addicted to 
drink, and opposed to the boy’s early passion for 
carving and modelling. Tinworth’s sympathetic 
mother, a zealous Evangelical, supported him 
against his father and trained him thoroughly in 
the Bible. Here lay the mainspring of his work, 
which was quite unlike anything produced by 
any other Victorian sculptor or modeller. 

The story of Tinworth’s life, uneventful in 
itself, lies in the record of his work, and an 
endearing story it is: that of a craftsman of 
humble origins, whose moderate talent, recog- 
nised by Ruskin, Edmund Gosse, the architect 
G. E. Street and others, and kindly exploited at 
Doulton’s, where industrialism and patronage 


G iter TINWORTH, whose “sermons 


were nicely balanced, flowered through hard 
work and a knowledge and love of the Bible 
into minor but significant achievement, It 
was a life dedicated to art, the kind of life held 
up as an ideal by Ruskin and Morris but 
seldom encountered as a reality. 

He was first encouraged and taught by 
John’ Sparkes, the head of the Lambeth Art 
School, who discovered his pupil’s talent at 
night classes. Tinworth eventually received 
further training at the Royal Academy Schools 
(several medals and a pat on the back from 
Sir Charles Eastlake), and then Sparkes per- 
suaded Henry Doulton to find him congenial 
work as an alternative to patching up carts in 
the now derelict family business. This was in 
1867, in or about the year that Doulton began 
to produce artistic wares on a commercial 
scale. 

Tinworth’s father had meanwhile died, 
reformed, it was said, and mollified by his 
son’s medals, but leaving the family in urgent 
need of support. At Doulton’s, after a short 
period working on filters for industry, Tinworth 
began his artistic career with decorative 
pottery and medallions. He was ultimately to 
produce fountains, monuments and church- 
furniture, always in terra-cotta, and prestige 
items for his firm to show at the numerous 
international and other exhibitions in England 
and abroad. At the same time he gradually 
evolved the type of religious panel, here re- 
produced, for which he most deserves to be 
remembered. He died in 1913, aged 70. 


Ruskin and Gosse were the two critics from 
whose attentions he benefited most. In 1875 
Ruskin devoted a fascinating page of his 
Academy Notes to three panels exhibited by 
Tinworth in the Royal Academy of that year. 
Eight years later, in 1883, an important 
exhibition of his work was held at the Conduit 
Street galleries, and as a _commemorative 
catalogue the Fine Arts Society produced a 
sumptuous “‘landscape’’ folio with detailed 
notes and 30 plates, and Gosse’s excellent but 
little known essay, The Life and Work of 
George Tinworth. 


Prompted, perhaps, by the attentions 
of these two critics, both J. A. Blaikie, 
writing in the Ari Journal, and Cosmo 


Monkhouse, in the Magazine of Art, gave the 
1883 exhibition lo tices (it was Blaikie who 
hit on the description ‘“‘sermons in terra-cotta’”’). 


Between them Gosse, Blaikie and Monkhouse 
provide many of the details given here. Further 
useful facts are to be found in E. A. Pratt’s 
Notable Masters of Men (about 1902)—Pratt 
must have interviewed Tinworth in about 
1900—and J. H. Blacker, in English Salt 
Glaze Stoneware (1922), discusses examples of 
the decorative work. 

Partly .quoted by Gosse and _ others, 
Ruskin’s comment on Tinworth’s Barabbas 
panel of 1875, of which a later version is here 
reproduced (Fig. 1), is worth quoting again. 
“Full of fire and zealous faculty,’’ he had written, 
“breaking its way through all conventionalism 
to such truth as it can conceive; able also 
to conceive far more than can rightly be 
expressed on this scale. And after all the 
labours of past art on the Life of Christ, here is 
an English workman fastening, with more 
decision than I can recollect in any of them, on 
the gist of the sin of the Jews, and their rulers, 
in the choice of Barabbas, and making the 
physical fact of contrast between the man 
released and the man condemned clearly 
visible” (The Works of Ruskin, Library Edition, 
Vol. XIV). 

The Barabbas panel is, after all, a symbol 
of mob rule—Christ had been handed over to 
the people for judgment—and Ruskin sees in it 
a “flash of ... prophetic intelligence on the 
question of Universal Suffrage.” He then 
underlines one of Tinworth’s inescapable qual- 
ities by saying that the panels were ‘‘the most 
earnest work in the Academy, next to Mr. 


ii 
Boehm’s study of Carlyle’’-—a bust, not th} 
seated figure of later datein Cheyne Walk gardens} 
Mention even of the urbane Boehm rai 
the question of whether there was a relatior| 
ship between Tinworth’s work and that 
other sculptors and modellers of his own day} 
There was none. As Blaikie said, he worke|| 
“alone, companionless,”’ i : 
more emphatically by Gosse. “If,” he wrote), 
“wwe were called upon to decide what is thy 
most prominent. characteristic of Mr. Tin| 
worth, we might be inclined to answer, isolatio 
from all other English artists of his time.” || 
But this does not mean that Tinworth wa) 
impervious to external influence. As a you 
man, it is true, he could not have afforded 
travel (though Pratt tells us that in late 
years he visited Italy); his descendants posses) 
no letters or other documents that migh)) 
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throw light on his artistic origins; and it seem 
unlikely that any sketches on paper by Tip 
worth exist. But, as Gosse knew, Tinworth hai 
copied coins in the British Museum in hk 
early days at Doulton’s and the resultin 
roundels were still in the catalogues as late 4 
1897; and at Lambeth and the Academ) 
Schools he would have studied casts ami 
prints. There was also the growing collectio! 
of casts and original works at South Kensing 
ton; and it is difficult to escape the convictio) 
that he there saw the electrotype reproductio} 
of Ghiberti’s Gates of Paradise acquired i} 
1867 (a full-page engraving of this work wa 
reproduced in the Art Journal of 1869). + 

It was a few years later, in 1874, tha 
Tinworth produced three large panels tha 
were to typify his best work for the rest of hi 
life: Gethsemane, Foot of the Cyross am 
Descent from the Cross, all acquired b& 
the Museum of Science and Art at Edinburgh 
The whole collection was dispersed and thes 
examples are at present untraced. When m0 
governed by shapes determined by a site 
Tinworth seems to have preferred workin 
within a long, horizontal frame; for thus, 4 
least up to about 1885, he avoided the problem 
of background and sky—of having to model i 
true low relief. 

And if we compare these and other panel 
like them with the Gates of Paradise panel 
(modelled and cast, of course, and then chase 
and gilded), we shall find that Tinworth’ 
projecting foreground ledges, his moulde 
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"frames, his admittedly very coarse foliage and 
_ indeed the scale and pose of-a number “of the 
y 


‘|figures provide a kind of echo of Ghiberti’s 
‘|work: they are, like the Paradise panels, cut 
horizontally and framed at half their height, so 
that the low-relief areas are excluded. It is 
i tempting to conclude that in Tinworth’s work 
: the influence of Ghiberti was the most direct, 
£ 
x 


| fruitful and ubiquitous. 


As we have seen, Tinworth was taken 
seriously by a number of serious critics. Most 
‘jot them agreed that he was at his best when at 

|his least pretentious—that is, in the Biblical 
| scenes of up to three feet or four wide or high 
‘and with a relatively small cast. They nearly 
all agree that his work can show a touch of 
teal drama and that in pose and expression his 


|'They tolerate the humour of his lighter works, 


_ they agree that he was an accomplished crafts- 


| taxed the resources even of Doulton. 
j|eritics felt the impact of his fiercely Protestant 


thousands of weak students . 


| 
| these men—and of Gosse—were in the main 
i 
| 
| 


man and they take for granted the technical 
| feats of modelling, and of firing without warping, 
| these often intricate scenes with up to forty 
‘figures in slabs of terra-cotta sometimes 10 ft. 
||long or high. Tinworth must occasionally have 
All the 


| 
Biers show endless variety and invention. 
| 
| 
| 


| religious sincerity, and were uneasy about his 
| handling of relief. It is these last two elements 
‘of his work that are likely to tax our judgment 
| to-day. 

On Tinworth’s handling of relief, no 
critic was more outspoken than Ruskin who 
said (Academy Notes again): “But how it 
happens that, after millions of money have 
| been spent on the machinery of art education at 
| Kensington, an ornamental designer of so high a 
| faculty . . . should never in his life have found a 
| human being able to explain to him the first 
| principles of relief ... I must leave it to the 
_ Kensington authorities to explain,” and the 
note ends: “Kensington has flattened its 
; here, it had a 
teal man to deal with; and, for all he has learned 
of his business, he might as well have lived 
| in South Australia.” 

| In the long obituary notice on Tinworth in 
| The Times (October 12, 1913) the point was 
made that his chief work was ‘“‘accomplished 
during the Gothic Revival and while the 
influence of Ruskin and Street lasted.’’ And 
there can be little doubt that the attentions of 


beneficial. But on the question of relief the 
value of their influence may be doubted be- 
Cause, whatever exalted standards the critics 
had in mind for him, his work seems to have 
shown greater vigour and conviction when he 
ignored, or failed to understand, what they were 
driving at, as in the Bavabbas or Lazarus (Fig. 2) 
panels where there was no attempt at true low 
Telief and the figures were three-dimensional. In 
other words he knew his limitations, how best to 
achieve his desired effects with the utmost 
force. = 

In the later Cydippe panel, for example, of 
1884 (reproduced with an article by Mr. Bernard 
Hughes in Country Lire of November 19, 1959) 
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9. TINWORTH? S THE RAISING OF LAZARUS, ABOUT 1875. A 
treatment of episodes in the life of Christ. 


13 ins. by 6 ins. 


the foreground figures, where they project, are of 
oval section—that is, they are illusionistic; and 
the background is partly drawn and partly in 
very slight relief. The panel illustrates a poem 
by Gosse, and Tinworth may have been trying 
to toe the academic line for the occasion. But 
the “‘fire’’ and ‘“‘zealous faculty’’ of the earlier 
reliefs have gone; the Cydzppe panel has liter- 
ally, and in Ruskin’s metaphorical sense, been 
flattened. 

Gosse understood Tinworth’s work in all 
its aspects: no doubt it was the teaching of 
his own parents and his upbringing among the 
Plymouth Brethren in London and Devon, 
so beautifully related in Father and Son, 
that enabled him to approach it with sympathy 
in the first place. In the essay of 1883, Gosse 
had said that Tinworth was “‘the only artist who 
has continued to express in his art the actual 
religious sentiment of the lower middle class in 
England’’; and also that 
his vision was “‘neither 
classical, nor Italian, 
nor conventional; it was 
purely that of the 
average Evangelical.” 
We cannot argue 
with either of these 
statements, and a 
Biblical panel by Tin- 
worth may gradually 


attain interest as a 
social-religious docu- 
ment, 

As it happened, 


Gosse maintained and 
developed his under- 
standing of sculpture: 
he was to write a series 
of four long articles, 
The New Sculpture, for 
the Avt Journal of 
1894. Aware, even as a 
young man, of Tin-. 
worth’s merits as a 
modeller, Gosse, after 
his childhood training, 
could also understand 
Tinworth’s religious 
language. And so, of 
course, could the Evan- 
gelicals, to whose un- 
developed taste Tin- 
worth’s realism would 
naturally have made a 
strong appeal. 

But to-day Tin- 
worth’s panels can ad- 
minister a shock. His 
burning sincerity still 
preaches to us: Gosse 
had compared the re- 
ligious panels to the 
sermons of Dr. Spur- 
geon. And the realism 
sometimes has the al- 
most embarrassing char- 
acter of a waxwork, 
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panel typical of Tinworth’s dramatic 
In the author’s collection 
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a panorama or a tableau 
vivant. Tinworth grew up 
at a time when the pan- 
orama was very popular, and 
according to Pratt it was 
a tableau vivant that at the 
age of six had first aroused 
Tinworth’s interest in model- 
ling. Coupled with a fiercely 
Protestant sincerity, this 
kind of realism may for the 
present lie just beyond the 
range of generalappreciation. 
But as the widespread re- 
assessment of Victorian art 
proceeds, we may gradually 
come to realise that Tin- 
worth’s panels—sincere, 
technically competent and 
sometimes dramatically 
arresting—have greater 
weight than many ‘“‘amus- 
ing’ pieces of Victoriana 
already fashionable again. 

By means, then, of the 
literal realism he had mast- 
ered, Tinworth translated 
the Biblical word directly and dramatically into 
imagery that others like himself could instantly 
understand. And prominent among the features 
of many of his most serious works are those ugly 
inscriptions, carelessly scattered over fore- 
grounds and frames, in lettering that is semi- 
illiterate and bad in itself. But they are vital to 
his purpose. They are the texts of his sermons 
and, with references very often to chapter and 
verse, they invite us to check the accuracy of 
his translation or exposition. They may even 
exhort us to say over the passages concerned 
while we look at the scene. Nor would this 
have been too much to expect of the kind of 
observer Tinworth had in mind. Ruskin, 
Gosse, Street and Spurgeon, and the lower- 
class Evangelicals, could probably have scpeaee 
the verses from memory. 

Tllustvations : 1 and 3, Doulton. 


(Lo be concluded) 


3._THE REREDOS, YORK MINSTER, 1876. The terra-cotta 
panel of the Crucifixion is by Tinworth. The reredos now stands, 
without side panels, in St. Stephen’s Chapel 
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THE LURE OF DEEP-WATER CRUISING 


cruising is not money, as is often supposed, 

but time. Unfortunately time is a com- 
modity even scarcer than money in the modern 
world. But assuming that one can find a few 
weeks or even a few months, the question arises: 
what kind of boat? 

This is something that has been hotly de- 
bated for years, and it is unlikely that the argu- 
ment will ever stop. It is entirely a matter of 
personal preference, and there does not seem to 
be one ideal type of deep-water cruising boat. 
Every rig and every hull-shape has at one time 
or another been proposed as the best, from the 
deep heavy hull of the old-fashioned straight- 
stemmed cutter to canoes such as the one in 
which Voss sailed round the world. Only 
experience and personal preference can show 
which rig or which hull is best suited to one’s 
particular purpose. One thing is certain: a good 
cruising vessel need not cost a great deal. I 
have known many yachts, which have done 


l4 \HE first requirement for deep-water 
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fine deep-sea cruises, that cost less than £1,000, 
and they ranged from old 20-ton cutters to 
small modern sloops. In terms of property 
ashore, £1,000 would not take one very far, but 
in terms of a cruising yacht it can provide a 
travelling home that—properly handled—will 
take one to any waters in the world. 

The true limiting factor in a boat is the 
size of the mainsail. If the boat is to be sailed 
by two people, a man and his wife for instance, 
the mainsail must not be bigger than can be 
adequately handled by one—bearing in mind 
that the second member of the crew will either 
be looking after the sheets, or on the tiller. For 
this reason many people have advocated the 
ketch rig for deep-water cruising, because the 
division of sails ma their handling easier. 
It is certainly a good rig for ocean-going, and the 
main objection to it—that it is not as efficient 
as a cutter in windward work—is of little 
importance. In long ocean passages one tries to 
avoid windward work as much as possible. In 


rig for deep-water cruising, because the division of sails makes their handling easier” 


fact, of course, one is often following the trade- } 
wind routes where, for days or weeks on end, 
the wind is from astern. 

It is easy in harbour to overestimate one’s 
strength and capabilities when it comes to sail 
handling. Some years ago I bought an old 
Bristol pilot ‘cutter. Sailing her about off Malta 
in midsummer I became convinced that two of 
us could easily handle her. After all, I reminded 
myself, hadn’t one always heard that one man 
and a boy used to manage the Bristol Channel _ 
boats—in all weathers? That same autumn, ina © 
gale south of Sardinia, I found that three of 
us could only just manage the operation of 
reducing headsails and reefing her. When the 
deck is bumping and bouncing and the wind is 
plucking at your clothing, reefing is not the same — 
thing as is practised on a fair day with no sea 
running. 

The answer to that one-man-and-a-boy | 
story was recently given me by an old fisherman 
in Brixham who had sailed in the Bristol pilot — 
cutters before the first World War. 
“Ah,” he said. “But you've got to 
remember they usually had some 
pilots aboard. If need be, in an 
emergency, the pilots would lend a 
hand or take the tiller. When they 
were out on station, with no pilots 
aboard, waiting to pick them up 
maybe, they just jogged about under 
reduced canvas. And when they raced 
the boats in the Channel, they usually — 
had a crew of about six.” But the 
real moral to the story is that, in 
choosing a boat for deep-sea work, one 
does better to get something a lit 
too small than a little too big. : 

Comfort, however, is very im 
portant on long cruises. In ocean=_ 
racers, owner and crew are often pre= | 
pared and happy to put up with a” 
Spartan existence: after all, it 
usually only for a few days. Cruisin 
is another thing altogether, and I have 
never been able to see why, for - 
instance, one should not eat as well at | 
sea in a small boat as ashore in a small 
flat. The galley is important; so is 
adequate stowage for plenty of food 
and crockery and galley gear generally. 
Whether one cooks on gas or paraffin 
is a matter of taste. Although for 
years I fought shy of gas, finding con- 
firmation of my fears in the sad annual 
reports of disasters due to it in small 
boats, I have now changed my mind. 
Provided that the main supply tank 
is on the upper deck and that all the 
fittings are 100 per cent. sound, gas is 
so clean and simple (compared with 
methylated spirits and prickers) that 
one wonders why one ever mistrusted 
it. Where it becomes dangerous is, I 
think, in a boat where the crew are 
constantly changing, so that the simple 
safety precautions get overlooked. 

In old boats the galley is often 
located in the traditional place, port 
side forward. This belongs to the days | 
when a hard-bitten crew of paid hands _ 
lived in the fo’c’sle, slept on uncomfort- 
able pipe-cots and emerged into the 
saloon only to hand through steaming 
plates of hash. It has no place in the 
modern world, where the cook is either 
the owner’s wife or a guest who is 
technically on holiday. I suffered for 
two years from a boat in which the 
galley was forward, and I can still 
recall the soup dripping from the deck- 
head, and bear the scars from a sauce- 
pan that leaped bodily across the 
fo’c’sle. The best place for the galley 
is abaft the saloon, where the motion 
of the boat is easiest. Trying to cook | 
in a forward galley, when the boat is — 
going hard to windward, is a torture — 
that should be reserved for Captain 
Vanderdecken, the Flying Dutchman. 
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‘LUTION OF THE DINGHY 
TOWAGE PROBLEM. The 
‘ighy is stowed, as here, over 
‘> saloon skylight in many 
modern boats 


Whatever the boat, whether 
hich or cutter, gaff or Ber- 
»idan-rigged, | careful _ prepar- 
son is the secret of deep-sea 
‘\ising. It sounds obvious enough 
#1 yet how often voyages have 
'm held up jor ended badly 
tough lack dé adequate fore- 
tought. Water tanks must be 
1; enough to allow at least half a 
¥lon a head a day, and it is 
‘vays wise to assume that the 
yage will take twice as long as 
+2 expects it to. Fortunately, 
Jwadays one can supplement a 


ycht’s. tanks with plastic 
Wttles, which are clean, easy 
stow almost 


ywhere. Spare parts, from en- 
jie fuel-pumps to electric light 
‘Ibs, need to be remembered. 
‘en in Europe it is often difficult 
find fittings, and in more 
note parts of the world prac- 
jally impossible. 

Not all foreign ports are 
tractive—far from it—but one 
ing many of them possess is a 
mate more indulgent than our 
m. For deep-sea cruising, whether 
e is going to the Mediter- 
nean, the West Indies or even 
rther afield, it is worth bearing 
mind that one lives a great deal 
. the upper deck. Many yachts 
at have been built for home 
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waters seem snug and comfortable under a grey 
Channel sky, but are stifling in a temperature 
of 100 degrees. Headroom is important and so 
is ventilation, and so too are things like awn- 
ings. Whatever the weather one can usually 
keep the interior of a boat warm enough, but 
it is not so easy to keep it cool. In the small 
saloon of a 10-ton boat, out in the Aegean, I 
found that one of those rubber-bladed car fans 


\ \ (driven off our 12 volt batteries) helped to keep 


the saloon bearable in midsummer Athens. A 
wind-chute, such as one sees aboard merchant 
ships, hoisted up on the topping-lift and led 
through the saloon hatch or down the skylight, 
can make the afternoon siesta a pleasure and 
not a Turkish bath. 

If one is going to be for many weeks in 
out-of-the-way places, the simpler a boat the 
better. I once went aboard a luxurious Ameri- 
can cruising yacht in Trinidad to find chaos 
reigning, simply because their generator had 
broken down. Everything from the freshwater 
pumps to the saloon lighting was out of action, 
and no provision had been made in the design of 
any of the fittings for auxiliary methods. This 
is not to suggest that all deep-sea cruising boats 
should stick to paraffin lamps and never have a 
refrigerator, but that provision should be made 
for the day when the mechanism goes wrong. 

Long days at sea in a small boat, out of 
reach of letters, telephones and business, help to 
restore one to a more balanced view of life and 
living. As the Jate Rear-Admira] Goldsmith 
(who crossed the Atlantic for the last time in his 
seventies) once said to me: “The solitude—the 
monotony even—help to recharge the bat- 
teries.’’ All the same, there are places that it 
is a delight to find after a few days at sea. I 
remember one such anchorage, the tunny 
fishery at Scopello on the north coast of Sicily, 
which I first saw after a week at sea from the 
Balearic Islands. It had everything that the 
land should have: a few friendly people, trees 
with mountains behind them, freshly baked 
bread and dark drinkable wine in o]d casks. I 
do not believe one should go to sea for a long 
period in order to find out how pleasant it is 
when one stops. The aim of all deep-sea 
cruising is to get from one place to another, 
and to enjoy the process of getting there, as 
well as the places at each end. 


MAKING: EN ROUTE FROM BERMUDA TO COWES. 
deep-water cruising is not money, but time” 


“The first requirement tor 
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1—A DISTANT VIEW OF DRUMLANRIG CASTLE FROM THE HILLS TO THE NORTH-EAST . | 


DRUMLANRIG CAS?) LE, DUMFRIESSHIRE—HT ~ 

A SEAT OF THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH AND QUEENSBERRY a By MARK GIROUARI| 
This article gives some account of the early history of the Douglases of Drumlanrig and of the state rooms in | 

the castle with their superb contents, including much fine furniture of the late 17th and early 18th centuries 


HE founder of the Drumlanrig branch of the Douglases, Si 
William Douglas, natural son of James, Earl of Douglas ani} 
Mar, was granted the estate or barony of Drumlanrig by hi) 
father some time before the latter’s death in 1388. © This Earl} 
Douglas, famous in the annals of chivalry for his heroic death ai) 
the Battle of Otterburn, had himself acquired Drumlanrig throng t 
the family of his mother, Countess of Mar in her own right; 
stream running down through the park into the Nith is sti 
known as the Mar Burn. On the battlefield just before his deat! 
he observed (according to Froissart) that ‘‘thanked be God, ther 
hath been but a few of my ancestors that hath dyed in thei) 
beddes,”’ and three at any rate of the first six Douglases of Dram} 
lanrig would have won his approval: Sir William, his son, kille) 
fighting in France in 1427, and two further Sir Williams, on) 
killed in Scotland in 1484, the other at Flodden in 1513. 
These earlier Douglases were above all soldiers, too occupies) 
with military affairs to devote.much attention to their ow] 
property; but from the 16th century onwards a successi@n 0} 
Douglases of great shrewdness and with a genius for practic 
business gradually increased their inherited estates, until by th) 
end of the 17th century the Drumlanrig Douglases were among th 
greatest landowners and most powerful families in Scotland. | 
They were no friends to Mary Queen of Scots, nor she to them 
Ko edt i : a “Drumlanrig, younger and elder’? were among those whom shi 
m2 i SAE ; : attacked, when forcibly deposed in 1568, as “‘hell hounds, blood) 
oem tyrants, withovit souls or fear of God.’”’ But James VI and J showet 
favour to the family, and was entertained at Drumlanrig im 16!) 
by William Douglas, whom Charles I created Viscount Dram} 
lanrig in 1628 and Earl of Queensberry in 1633. His son fough | 
for the king in the Civil War, and was imprisoned and very heavil}} 
fined by Parliament as a result. Financially he seemed neve) 
to have fully recovered from this, and he left an embarrassed esta} 
at his death in 1671. “ 
His exceedingly able son, William, however, in several year! 
restored the estate to prosperity and then went on to become, ®} 
succession to the Duke of Lauderdale (died 1682) the mies) 
powerful figure in Scotland. He was the right-hand man oi} 
Charles II’s brother James, both when the latter ruled in Scotlam) 
while Duke of York, and when he succeeded as king in 1685. 
became Lord Justice General in 1680, Marquis of Queensbert} 
and Lord High Treasurer in 1682, and Duke of Queensberry #} 
1684. He was responsible for carrying out the royal policy @) 
suppressing the Covenanters, and was much disliked by Seoi 
Presbyterians as a result. It was during his years of powel 
that, as described last week, he largely rebuilt Drumlanrig, ame 
the building was a magnificent expression of his position of pre: 
eminence at the time. Before it was finished, however, he Bae 
fallen from power, being dismissed from all his offices in 1686 2} 
the instigation of his colleagues, the two Drummond brothers 
: ierd oar ps Lord Melfort. The Drummonds had bee 3 
2—THE W : itter Tivals lor some years;. they seem finally to have 8 
E wae: STAIRCASE better in the battle for power by bocneaae Catholics in 1 
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\Queensberry was always a firm Protestant 
Episcopalian. In that year Perth accused him 
to the king of being “an atheist in religion, a 
\villain in friendship, a knave in business, and a 
\traitor in his carriage to him.” 
Queensberry acquiesced in, though he did 
|aot support, the revolution of 1688, and, whereas 
|Perth and Melfort followed James II to exile and 
the barren honour of Jacobite dukedoms, he 
aved on in retirement at Drumlanrig until his 
\leath in 1695. According to_a story told by 
| Walter Scott, he ultimately regretted the expense 
(of his new house, and wrote a curse on the out- 
\iide of the bundle of building accounts: ‘‘The 
|Deil pike out his een, wha looks herein.”’ This 
\nay be no more reliable than many others of 
Scott’s stories, but it is at least true that all the 
jymuilding accounts have at some period dis- 
tppeared, and were perhaps destroyed in order 
0 conceal the amounts involved. 
| His son and heir James, the second Duke, 
jiad, unlike his father, actively supported the 
688 revolution, and is said to have been the first 
|jcotsman to have joined William of Orange; 
jor which reason the Jacobites, who disliked 
fm intensely, called him the Proto-rebel. 
Inder Queen Anne he obtained a position of 
qual prominence to that of his father’s. His 
j\!ame is inseparably connected with the Act of 
Jnion, which, as High Commissioner, he piloted 
hrough the Scottish Parliament in 1707. Un- 
}|Kke his father he had gone on the Grand Tour 
S$ a young man (a manuscript account of this 
y his tutor is still at Drumlanrig and was 
rivately printed in 1931) and had a polish 
aat his father probably lacked; he was, says 
is contemporary Sir John Clerk in his Memoirs, 
a complete courtier, and partly by art and 
artly by nature, he had brought himself into 

habite of saying very oblidging things to 
verybody.” 

This surface smoothness concealed, however, 

teat ability and determination, both of which 
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3.—_THE GREAT DRAWING-ROOM ON THE FIRST FLOOR 


were needed to get the Union through in the 
face of very considerable opposition throughout 
Scotland, and violent rioting in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. Queen Anne rewarded him for his 
services with the English Dukedom of Dover, 
a pension for life of £3,000 a year, and the 
portraits of herself, her husband, William III 
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4.—THE EAST END OF THE DRAWING-ROOM. One of the two magnificent Louis XIV 
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and Mary that still hang on the staircase walls 
at Drumlanrig. 

A complete inventory of the house as it was 
in 1694, survives at Drumlanrig, and gives a 
good idea of the house as it was when just 
completed. The present entrance hall in the 
north range was then, as it remained until the 
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cabinets in this room is shown on the left 
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5 —THE ANTE-ROOM, ADJOINING THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
red-and-gold chairs of the early 18th centwi 


19th century, an open loggia, and the main 
entrance was in the south range, through the 
grand pedimented doorway on the south side of 
the inner courtyard. There were a small, or as 
the inventory has it, “low’’ dining-room and 
a drawing-room on the entrance floor of the 
south front, both of which are now much 
altered, the drawing-room having become a 
serving room and the dining-room having been 
joined up with the adjoining room to form 
a larger dining-room in the 19th century. The 
present main staircase is not mentioned in the 
inventory and, as the 2nd Duke was issuing 
instructions for it to be completed in 1697, it 
was perhaps an insertion of his time. In this 
case the house would originally have been 
designed to have only the four newel staircases 
in the courtyard turrets, a by no méans unlikely 
arrangement, as open-well wooden staircases 
were late arrivals on the Scottish scene. 

This staircase (Fig, 2) is a comparatively 
plain affair, with turned balusters and a rather 
curious barley-sugar pillar supporting the 
southern gallery; the cove is an insertion of this 
century. Its main interest lies in its furnishings. 
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6.—ONE OF THE TWO LOUIS XIV CABINETS IN THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
THE YOUNG PRETE 
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The magnificent silver chandelier of about 1680, 
with its branches f i by mermaids coming 
out of the mouths of sea serpents, was originally 
at Dalkeith Palac« me to Drumlanrigin the 
1930s; it is one many pieces that have 
enriched the ho since the family moved out 
of Dalkeith and of their London residence, 
Montagu House. On the walls are splendid 
swirling mid-18th-century Rococo candelabra 
of gilded wood mentioned in a Drumlanrig 
inventory of 1811. On the gallery is a set of 
very beautiful early-Georgian chairs from Dal- 
keith with contemporary needlework covers, 


woman’s masks carved as the knees of the legs - 


and wolves’ heads at the ends of the arms. The 
portraits include the royal portraits already 
referred to, versions of portraits by Kneller and 
another Kneller of the first Duke of Queens- 
berry. . 

At the head of the stairs, filling the centre 
of the south front, is the great drawing-room 
(Figs. 3 and 4), once the state dining-room. This 
room, with its handsome wooden cornice and 
the two Corinthian pilasters framing the grand, 
plain but splendid, central marble fireplace 
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(enriched with the Queensberry arms), is ren 
ably similar on a grander scale’ to the G 
Room at Melville ‘House, Fife. Melville w 
built in the 1690s to the design of James Smith, | 
who was (as discussed in the previous article) } 
certainly working at Drumlanrig by 1688, and} 
there were rooms at Hamilton Palace, also} 
designed by him, that had a similar resemblance 
to the internal work at Drumlanrig. The wood 
carving in this room has been ascribed to 
Grinling Gibbons since the mid-18th century, |) 
though the work is perhaps not quite delicate, 
enough for him; for purposes of comparison 
there is, in a bedroom in another part of the} 
house, a carved overmantel removed from 
Dalkeith, where Gibbons did documented work. 
The carvings in the panels over fireplace and | 
doors are not, in fact, in their original position, | 
but were removed in the early 19th century } 
from the long gallery in the north range, which» i 
was subdivided at that time. At the time of the } 
1694 inventory the fireplace panel was filled k 
with a painting of the “history of Scipio” and } 
the walls hung with Flemish tapestries (still | 
preserved in the house) derived from Diepen- j) 
beke’s delightful engravings in the Duke of 
Newcastle’s Art of Horsemanship (1657). The | 
present ceiling was inserted, along with oth 4 
of similar type throughout the house, in the jp 
mid 19th century. i 
The room,was panelled in the 1930s a 
now hung with portraits mainly of Buccle 
rather than Queensberry origin. These inel 
portraits of James I and his wife, by Jamies 
of the 2nd Duke of Buccleuch (a fine stm 
figure in a dark-blue coat and red waistcoat), by | 
Allan Ramsay, of George IV in Highland dress, | 
by Wilkie, and of the Duke of Argyll (whose || 
eldest daughter married into the Buccleuch } 
family), by Kneller. The last, in an imperious } 
military posture, is reflected in one of three | 
superb early-18th-century mirrors carrying his | 
own coat-of-arms. But these magnificent and j 
glittering pieces, in the style associated with 
James Moore, are equalled, if not outclassed, by | 
the two fine cabinets, one at either end of the } 
room (Fig. 6), which were presented by Louis } 
XIV to Charles II, who gave them to his son, the 
Duke of Monmouth, paternal ancestor of the 
Duke of Buccleuch. They certainly came from the 
workshop of the great Boulle himself, and are || 
French work of the highest quality. There }} 
is much other fine furniture in this room, includ- } 
ing several sets of late-17th- and early-18th- | 
century chairs and stools, many still covered | 
with the original material. The room is still used } 
every evening when the family is in residence; }} 
in spite of the splendour of its contents, inchid- 
ing so much early and rather ponderous furni 
it has a mellowed and welcoming stateliaess 
about it that is exceedingly sympathetic. 
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_(Right) 7._PRINCE CHARLES'S BEDROGIAEE 
NDER SLEPT DURING THE 745 
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#-JOHN VAN NOST’S MODEL FOR 

JE TOMB OF THE 2nd DUKE OF 

(}EENSBERRY. (Right) 9—THE TOMB 

' THE MAUSOLEUM AT DURISDEER, 

VTH THE Ist DUKE’S BALDACCHINO, 

QSIGNED BY JAMES SMITH IN 1695, 
TO THE LEFT 


The adjoining room on the west (Fig. 5) was 
‘i inally the principal drawing-room (when the 
a ent drawing-room was the dining-room) and 
ait have been a little small for its purpose. 
"ow contains, among other furniture, a fine 
® of early-18th-century chairs and sofa-bed 
v1 their original red-and-gold covers, the gold 
Sad now very much tarnished and the red 
er faded. 
| The panelling in this room is, as in the ad- 
“ing drawing-room, an insertion made in this 


BUILT IN 1716-17 


‘))-THE CHURCH AT DURISDEER, NEAR DRUMLANRIG, 
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century, but the dentil- 
led wooden cornice, the 
doorcases and the hand- 
some bolection-moulded 
marble chimney-piece 
are all original. The 
adjoining room (Fig. 7) 
has always been the 
state bedroom and has 
been known as Prince 
Charles’s room since the 
Young Pretender slept 
in it during the 1745 
rebellion. It contains a 
set of Beauvais tap- 
estries and is the only 
room to retain its origi- 
nal overmantel picture, 
the “painted chimney 
piece of ye history of 
Hercules and ye dragon”’ 
mentioned in the 1694 
inventory. 

The 1st Duke, who 
housed himself so mag- 
nificently, took care that 
he should have a decent 
habitation when dead, 
and on March 20, 1695, 
eight days before he 
died, “Ane High and 
Potent Prince Wm Duke 
of Queensberrie”’ con- 
tracted with his archi- 
tect, James Smith, to 
build a mausoleum at 
Durisdeer, a few miles 
from Drumlanrig. It 
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was to cost £1,000, and was for some reason still 
not complete in 1707, as a bond between Smith 
and the 2nd Duke shows. The contract, the 
original design and the mausoleum itself sur- 
vive, the last-named a plain square building with 
an ogee roof, built on to the church, itself rebuilt 
in 1716-17 by a mason named John Fair. 
Durisdeer has a most beautiful and remote 
situation: a few cottages, a lonely group of trees 
and the thin grey tower of the church, high up 
over Nithsdale at the mouth of a steep grass- 
lined gorge, that runs up into the hills behind. 
It is a curious and unlikely experience to come 
to this solitary spot, ask for the key and sud- 
denly be transported into all the pomp of the 
Baroque: for inside is a huge white marble 
baldacchino supported (like that at St. Peter’s in 
Rome) on four wildly twisting columns; and 
beyond it is a magnificent black-and-white 
marble tomb, decked out in full Classical splen- 
dour of garlands, columns, cherubs and draperies 
(Fig. 9). The baldacchino is the Ist Duke’s 
responsibility and appears in Smith’s design: 
the tomb is that of the 2nd Duke and his wife, 
and was carved by John Van Nost, Flemish by 
origin but working in London, and one of the 
best English sculptors of his day. The payments 
survive in the account-books of William Stewart, 
the 2nd Duke’s steward, which at the beginning 
of this century were preserved at Shambellie in 
Dumfriesshire. Van Nost received £400 for the 
tomb, paid in instalments in July and August, 
1713, two years after the 2nd Duke’s death. 
His model for the tomb is preserved at Drum- 
lanrig (Fig. 8), a beautiful piece of work and 
a great rarity, being one of the earliest known 
of the few surviving models for British tombs. 
(To be concluded) 
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PARTRIDGE AND PHEASANT PROSPECT 


WET summer means wet earth, wet 
A undergrowth and sodden crops. That 
means either drowned pheasant and 
partridge chicks, or little birds whose feet 
become so balled with wet clay that they are 
unable to run and so die miserably. Add to 
these weather curses, which have played havoc 
with game chicks in too many counties, the fact 
that the widespread use of poisonous corn- 
dressings and insecticides has killed many old 
birds and chicks. The result is that partridge 
prospects in many districts are not particularly 
bright. Wild pheasants, however, look like pro- 
viding another bumper season. We shall know 
much more when all the corn is cut. 
From every county I hear complaints of 
deaths among game birds, song birds and other 
birds caused by the excessive use of deadly 


By J. WENTWORTH DAY 


much better, having had a nice dry May and 
first half of June to give them a good start. 
But if the wet weather we are having now brings 
a lot of gapes, which it could well do, a lot of the 
young pheasants may be lost before October 1. 

“T am with you all the way on crop sprays. 
On this estate and in this area we are very 
fortunate in the fact that most farmers and 
tenant farmers are sportsmen who either shoot 
or hunt and the more deadly sprays are not 
used very much. The worst damage we are 
having at the present time is from the use of 
insecticides, which troy all the food of very 
young game birds.” That letter speaks not 
only for its own area but for a great many other 
areas of England. 

From Viscount Astor’s Hever Castle estate 
in Kent I hear that wild pheasants laid early 


and everything went well until June 22, wh¢ 
the weather changed. Very heavy storms a 
cold nights greatly reduced the broods. Han} 
reared pheasants, however, have done we) 
although they have not yet grown as fast 
they might. Wild duck have done better tha|’ 
for a number of years. Quite a number of smz| 
birds and rooks were killed by eating 4) 
dressed spring corn. I think this corn-dressii) 
should be looked into quite closely.”’ Hi 
On 4,500 acres of shooting in mid Essex ]} 
same story repeats itself. The early hatch || 
partridges did well and are now well grow 
The main hatch have suffered severely from #]} 
weather and in places have starved owimg 
lack of insect life as a result of widesprea} 
spraying. An enormous lime tree in my ow) 
garden, normally humming with bees, is silei) 


A HIGH FAST COVEY OF PARTRIDGES AT A SHOOT IN HAMPSHIRE. Reports from all over the country indicate that on tl 
whole pheasants have done better than partridges this year 


sprays. Large numbers of bees have been killed. 
The result in many orchards is poor pollination 
or no pollination at all. The Government must 
soon take measures to curb the use of the 
deadlier poisons, which is upsetting the balance 
of nature and in the long run may prove to be a 
boomerang to human health as well as to animal 
survival. Where the deadlier crop sprays have 
not been used extensively partridge prospects, 
in spite of the weather, are fair to good. Some 
reports from Scotland are most encouraging. 
Over much of England, however, the out- 
look for partridges and pheasants is admirably 
summed up in the following report from Mr. W. 
Hill, who is not only head keeper to Lord 
Sherborne, at Sherborne Park, Gloucestershire, 
but also chairman of the Gamekeepers’ 
Association: “I am very much afraid that 
it is a poor outlook for partridges. We 
have a few good coveys of early birds and 
some late coveys, but of all the main hatch— 
that is, those hatched between June 10 and 25— 
not many birds are alive, as we had a five-hour 
downpour of between two and three inches of 
rain on June 23, followed by two days of cold 
rain and cloud. Wild pheasants have done 


and hatched well, but that wet July weather 
killed many chicks off, while gapes have taken 
toll of the hand-reared birds. Partridges laid 
early and hatched well, ‘“‘but most of the coveys 
have dwindled to about five or six’’ writes the 
head keeper, ‘‘owing, I think, to the spring corn- 
spraying, which in my opinion kills all the 
insect life and starves the partridges in the first 
few days after hatching.” He concludes: 
“Regarding deadly sprays, our tenant farmers 
are very considerate. Only in one case, two 
years ago, did any of them use anything that 
killed game. That was on young kale and it 
killed everything in the field—pheasants, 
partridges, hares and all the small wild birds. 
I hope all deadly sprays will be banned.” 

_ Mr. Alfred Allam, head keeper to Lady 
Fairey on the Bossington estate in the Test 
Valley of Hampshire, reports that they have 
done well with wild pheasants, and expect to be 
better off than last season. ‘‘Partridges hatched 
well, but I see they are still dropping out with 
gapes. Duck have done well.” 

From Shropshire, Mr. Charles Fryatt, head 


keeper to the Earl of Bradford, writes: ‘“We had 


a wonderful hatch of pheasants and partridges 


this year. Hundreds of dead bees dot # 
lawn around it. | 
A friend who owns one of the best smi 
estates near Newmarket says of his partridge 
“A sprinkling, one could say no more, except: 
a few isolated places, like Joe Nickersom’s | 
Rothwell. What I have, and all my neig 
bours, is, perhaps, one nice covey every now 4! 
then of 12 to 14, to about half-a-dozen barren: 
practically barren birds. I have left them f 
several years, but I don’t think it is any g0® 
so I shail shoot them this season. I don’t thi 
they are any too good for breeding after tit 
years of age, and are only a nuisance 10’ 
young birds which wish to breed. I amé 
this is not just a cycle of bad years for 
partridge; I don’t think they will ever © 
back as we knew them. I don’t think then 
is ever mentioned at Six-Mile Bottom. I 
it is purely a pheasant shoot, which maki 
think. I suppose the cause must be ™ 
farming. What else can it be? 
“Pheasants: Quite a good year every 
round here for wild birds, with, perhaps, 
early birds than for many a year. I saw OF 
two clutches a fortnight ago wherein I h 
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ard job to distinguish which was the old bird. 
think\another good thing is that nearly every- 
/1e is putting some down, which surely must do 
erybody a lot of good, especially in the long 
n. I, for instance, on my 500 acres have put 
sarly 500 poults to covert, and shall probably 
uly shoot that amount, so that should ensure 
javing a good stock. 

“T spray all my barleys and sugar-beet,”’ 
+: concludes, “‘but using only the very safest 
jrays and, as far as I know, have never had any 
|sualties. I think they would have been seen 
ire, as apart from my keeper, all my labourers 
\ brought up to be amateur keepers, as far as 
yssible.”’ 

From Scotland comes rather more en- 
juraging news. Pheasants and partridges have 
yne well on the Tyninghame Estate, one of the 
hest agricultural properties in East Lothian, 
jid coveys are good and strong. Partridges 
|{how good promise” on the Island of Islay, and 
r Francis Grant, of Monymusk, tells me that 
his part of Aberdeenshire duck, partridges 
lid pheasants “have all done well and should 
|| above average.” 
| Mr. A. Sinclair, of John Dickson and Sons, of 
dinburgh, reported in July: “Almost every 
downer and keeper is expecting the best wild- 
jeasant year for at least 25 years. Unless the 
tather within the next week or two produces 
understorms and flooding this will also be one 
| the best partridge years for a quarter of a 
jntury. The normal hatching date in Scotland 
about June 20, but reports come in from many 
tates of young partridges in large broods being 


IN a holiday beginning at Varenna on Lake 
Como and ending, after. visits to fine 
+ cities and art galleries, with Selva in the Val 
irdena, there were bound to be birds, insects 
|\d flowers to reward the watchful eye. And 
t in May and early June my wife and I 
w, with one exciting exception, little of the 
“expected. As to birds, both number and 
riety were lacking, though I am still troubled 
|the identity of two, nearly black and slightly 
laller than a crow in size, that were remark- 
le for large beaks and a twist, suggesting a 
tkscrew, in their necks. As to flowers, the 
|l Gardena provided a feast of the well-known 
jatians, of globe-flowers, soldanellas, yellow 
‘“Jemones and a mauve-white sister of the shy 
| pulsatilla that I remember long ago in the 
rkshire downs. All had their favourite levels, 
ycuses for example only misting the uplands 
Over 6,000 feet. Delighted though we were at 
8 display, it was said that we had come, too 
‘ly: in the Dolomites the latter half of June 
‘\s the time. And now for the insects: butter- 
S were scanty and there were few swallow- 
‘ls. Although it was pleasant to renew one’s 
‘prise at the lovely, almost harsh, green of the 
‘/en hairstreak, and to find the common white 
» the old botanical gardens of Padua easily out- 
‘mbered by the black-veined, the muster 
tnained disappointing. 
| The one exception of which I have spoken 
18 in fact enough to make the adventures of 
y memorable. After a wet morning at 
‘\renna we wound our way towards a waterfall 
l, crossing the little railway, took a well- 
rked path with a bank on our left held 
ether partly by stones, partly by ivy and 
‘er green stuff. Suddenly I came to a halt. 
jjere on the bank, at my knee level, was an 
Hossible great moth—or rather, two of 
m—with an ermine edge to the wings, 
1 on each wing a great peacock-eye of 
‘kish blue. 
_ The shape and general pattern, I confess, 
‘e familiar enough, for they recalled our hand- 
ye and not uncommon emperor moth; it was 
dently of the same Saturnia family. But 
“jereas the emperor, a large insect according to 
Scale, is content with a three-inch span, the 
tale of the pair before me had ample wings 
asuring well over six inches. The moths were 
th from the chrysalis, and had the juicy 
slousness of life; the velvet greys and browns, 
h a suggestion of rose, were crossed with 
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seen up to two weeks before that date. Pheasant 
and partridge rearing has once more increased 
in Scotland and with few exceptions excellent 
results have been obtained.”’ 

In July I heard the same cheerful news from 
Strathspey, where “there is every appearance of 
an unusually large number of young pheasants, 
while the expectations are that if the weather 
keeps fine there will be a splendid show of 
partridges. Broods seem to vary from ten to 
18 young birds.’”” Pheasants and partridges also 
“promise very well’’ on the Glamis Estates in 
Angus, and from Northumberland Sir John 
Craster, of Craster Tower, writes: ‘‘The outlook 
for both partridges and wild pheasants is the 
best for many years. We broke our record last 
season, getting 475 wild pheasant off the 1,000 
acres and leaving a grand stock of hens. Every- 
thing has gone well so far and I have hardly seen 
a barren hen, while broods are up to as many as 
12 chicks (well on the wing). 

“As you know, I am in the middle of an 
attempt to get partridges back here. Last year 
we had about 50 pairs on the 1,000 acres and a 
fair breeding season followed. We shot only 
six brace, and had about 75 to 100 pairs 
this spring. The barren pairs can be counted 
on the fingers of one hand, and chicks are 
thriving.” 

From Balcombe, in Sussex, I hear “‘not a 
partridge seen for five years and gapes among 
the pheasants.’”” Mr. A. D. Middleton, chief 
of the 1.C.1. Game Research Establishment at 
Fordingbridge, in Hampshire, is more en- 
couraging. He writes: ‘““We have no shoot of 
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our own here now, but, of course, our advisory 
staff get information from estates all over the 
country. This certainly looks like being a 
bumper wild pheasant season, and more and 
more people are rearing pheasants every year 
now, sO my guess is that more pheasants will be 
killed this year than in any year since the war. 
Partridges are always more difficult to be sure of 
until you can actually see and count the young 
coveys, which we are just doing at the present 
time. There was certainly greatly increased 
breeding stock this spring and all the indica- 
tions so far are that the young birds have 
survived quite well, especially in the east and 
north, although the wet weather in the last 
three or four weeks has undoubtedly reduced 
some of the later broods. On the whole, I 
think there ought to be a bigger shootable 
surplus of partridges than in any other season 
since the war, mainly in the areas where they 
have been carefully conserved. 

“Since we have given up our pathology 
unit we have had little chance to do much on 
the chemical-spray problem. There is no 
doubt that some of the seed dressings have 
caused heavy losses among game and other wild 
life, but without more accurate research it is 
very difficult to make a proper assessment of this 
problem.” 

Mr. T. Turner, head keeper to the Earl of 
Iveagh on the 25,000-acre Elveden estate in 
Suffolk, reports a good stock of pheasants, but 
adds that partridge stocks “‘have gone down 
terribly, many chicks having been killed by the 
bad weather lately.” 


h EUROPE’S LARGEST INSECT 


By G. ROSTREVOR HAMILTON 


SATURNIA PYRI OR GRAND-PAON-DE-NUIT. “The giant of European moths and 


the largest insect indigenous to Europe” 


light markings similar to those on the map of a 
wavy road, with hairpin bends towards the 
point of the upper wing. The effect was in- 
describably rich. The creatures wore their 
beauty carelessly, but it was like a robe of state. 

The sight was almost dreamlike. Indeed, I 
have dreamt not seldom of finding great and 
rare insects. I have imagined some of them, too, 
with almost the sharpness of hallucination: the 
Clifden nonpareil, for example (and what a 
splendid name!) after being told by a well- 
known English collector of the shock with 
which he had found it on his garden-fence. And 
now this apparition at Varenna; I had sup- 
posed that so large an insect could only be found 
in the tropics. But when we returned home 
from the holiday I traced it in my books as 
Saturnia pyri, and found its photograph in 
Papillons d'Europe (Jacques-F. Aubert, 1949), 


where it bore its worthy French name gvand- 
paon-de-nuit. The great night-peacock—a title 
to support my dream. 

I find the paon referred to elsewhere as the 
giant of European moths, and as the largest 
insect indigenous to Europe. It is never seen, 
apparently, north of the latitude of Paris. 
Serge Aksakoff, in the appendix to his memoirs, 
which he devoted to butterfly-collection in 
Russia, recounts his frantic excitement as a boy 
when this ‘““enormous magnificent moth”’ broke 
into the house at nine one evening and circled 
bat-like between samovar and ceiling. “‘I shall 
not attempt to describe the joy and happiness 
I felt over my prize. I had often heard Fuchs 
[Professor of Natural History at the University 
of Kazan] speak of the Large Peacock as a great 
rarity; and this was the insect, beyond all 
doubt.” 
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CRAFT OF THE WELSH SPOON-CARVER 


By J. GERAINT JENKINS 


conspicuous element in the landscape, for 

although it rarely grows in plantations, 
coppices and natural forests, it occurs every- 
where in farm hedgerows, in shelterbelts for 
animals and on the banks of the numerous 
rushing streams. Indeed, sycamore is one of 
the few trees that can withstand the great 
force of the salt-laden winds that blow in from 
the Irish Sea. 

For many centuries the sycamore tree 
has provided the raw material for a number 
of important village wood crafts, the fame of 
which has spread far beyond the boundaries 
of Wales. The most notable of these crafts were 
those of bowl- and platter-turning, the carving 
of wooden spoons and the manufacture of all 
kinds of dairy equipment, ranging from ex- 
guisitely carved butter prints to the manufac- 
ture of coopered cheese vats. It is said that 
sycamore is eminently suited for making dairy 
and cooking utensils, as it is one of the few 
timbers that does not leave a woody taste on 
food. In addition, like beech, it can be turned 
and carved while still green, and it can be 
immersed in water at frequent intervals without 
cracking and warping. 

Its beauty lies largely in its pale, lustrous 
colour, for, unlike yew or oak, it has no strongly 
marked figure or pattern. On the other hand, 
it may be steamed to darken its colour to a pale 
yellow and, should a craftsman wish to produce 
a coloured article, then sycamore will absorb 
chemical dyes of any colour without the natural 
grain’s being obscured. Above all, it is the 
timber’s quality as a carving medium that has 
made bowl-making and spoon-carving such an 
important industry in the counties of Cardigan- 
shire, Carmarthenshire and Pembrokeshire. 

The great centres for spoon-making in West 
Wales were the villages of the valley of the 
Teifi and its tributaries. In particular, the 
village of Abercych, in North Pembrokeshire, 
has been well known for many centuries as the 
home of numerous renowned wood-carvers and 
turners. 

Abercych, a small hamlet of grey-slated 
cottages, is located near the mouth of a deep 
valley which was mentioned as a hunting- 
ground of the knights of the Mabinogion.. Not 
far away is the slow meandering Teifi and the 
stretch of river where the last of the coracle 
fishermen still ply their ancient craft. 

A matter of no more than 20 years ago the 
Cych valley was a hive of industry with the 
buzzing of many pole lathes and the cracking 


‘fe rural West Wales the sycamore tree is a 


SHAPING THE SPOON’S HANDLE. (Right) SHAPING THE BOWL WITH A CURVED 
KNIFE KNOWN AS TWCA CAM 


THE FIRST TWC 

Splitting a sycamore log vy 
of the wood xes constantly in the air; 
to-day it is pther isolated, under- 


as little to show of its 
of woodland artistry. 
sman at work as a 
od-carver. There is a very 
oducts and he still sets 
Cardigan market-place, 
nen available to train in 
ot only great skill, but 


populated vall 
past glory 
There is still one 
bowl-turner and wc 
large demand 
up his week] ) 
but there are ni 
a craft that d 
ingrained artistry as well. 

The craft is, however, being preserved at 
the Welsh Folk Museum in Cardiff, where an 
Abercych-trained craftsman still produces bowls 
and spoons of excellent workmanship in the 
traditional manner. 

In the past, wooden spoons were widely 
used in Welsh households for a great variety 
of purposes. Ten-inch spoons were always 
required for eating cawl, that unique broth of 
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STAGES IN MAKING A TRADITIONAL WELSH WOODEN SPOG 
with a wedge and roughing out the spoon with an axe 


| 


‘iy 
ip 
ip 
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bacon, leeks and other vegetables, the recip 
for which seems to have been limited to tj 
western counties of Wales. Caw still remai 
extremely popular in Welsh farm-houses, anil 
many people will not eat it with anything bu 
a wooden spoon. The spoon-carvers, in additiol} 
to making broth spoons, also make a variety () 
large spoons and ladles, ranging from butt} 
scoops for use in the dairy to kitchen spatals 
and stirrers. All these are made by hand 
with a few simple tools. 

The process of making a spoon begins wit] 
the felling of suitable timber in the wint 
months. There is a tradition that sycamore ff 
bowls and spoons should be winter-felled, @ 
this ensures a pale lustrous wood, free Of 4 
blemishes and stains. After the sycamore |} 
felled, butts are cut by means of a cross-cut sai) 
into logs, each one approximately 12 inches I 
With the aid of a small cleaving iron and hanj} 
mer, each log is cut in two and the process @ 
shaping the spoon begins. Sitting on a 
legged stool, the craftsman rests the sycamoil 
log on the chopping-block in front of him an 
Ww ith a short-handled axe he cuts the log to & 
approximate shape of the spoon. With a # 
deft strokes, the handle and the shoulders ¢ 
the spoon as well as the rough outline of & 
bowl are cut. For this process the craftsmal 
depends entirely on eyesight and long exper 
ence, for the shoulders have to slope at the sam 
angle and the spoon has to be perfectly symimé 
trical. No written measurements or patterns af 
used by Welsh spoon-carvers. 

After roughing out with the axe, the i 
finished spoon now needs hollowing; this is 4 
with a peculiarly shaped knife known as a! 
cam. This tool, which has a handle some 
inches in length, has a small curved 
usually made by the craftsman himself 
old file or chisel. It is kept extremely 
and to use it he tucks the handle his ul 
right arm and tightly against his Boey 
while the blade is grasped firmly in the 
hand. With the tip of the handle acting a! 
fulcrum, considerable power is applied to th 
blade, and with a few short sweeping 
ments the core of the spoon is removed clean 

The convex side of the spoon and the hi 
have to be smoothed next; this is done 
ordinary small spokeshave. This is eld 
the palm of the hand and is used to sme 
away all unevenness. Finally the tip of t 
handle, the edges of the spoon and the shou 
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THE HOLLOWED SPOON. (Right) FINISHING THE SPOON WITH A PENKNIFE 


)} cleaned and finished with a short-bladed 
jife. The whole process of making a broth 
#)0n takes little more than 15 minutes from 
> moment when the sycamore log is cleft to 
> final stage when the spoon is cleaned with 
i> knife. 

To make the large ladle that is used for a 
ijmber of tasks in the home and dairy, the 
i))cess is rather different. Since the ladle will 
i|\at least 15 inches long, the logs have to be 
jer. Each one is roughed out in the same 
iy as the broth spoon, except that the 
| of the handle has to be shaped into a 
bok. This hook is necessary for hanging the 
ile on the edge of a milk bucket or shelf, 
i/dit is shaped during the first stage of roughing 
| with the axe. Since the bowl of the ladle 
considerably wider and deeper than that of 
1} broth spoon, something stronger than the 

i@ is required to shape it. The roughed-out 
||\le is therefore clamped in a vice and a short- 
Hadled adze with a 1i-inch gouge blade is 
Hien. This adze, known as a bwyall gc is a 
Higque tool that, like the fwca, has remained 
ithanged for many centuries. All that is 
aired to clear the top part of the ladle is a 
’ Sharp knocks with the adze, but since it 


j 


cannot be used to clear the lower end, nearest 
the handle, a gouge and mallet are used. A large 
sized itwea cam is then taken and the inside of 
the bowl cleared exactly in the same manner as 
in the smaller broth spoon. Finally the ladle is 
completed with spokeshave and knife. 

The wooden spoon, despite its simplicity, 
has been an article of great importance in Welsh 
peasant life. Although many villages had their 
full-time craftsmen, the carving of wooden 
spoons as a pastime in the long winter evenings 
became very popular on Welsh 
farms. Some of their spoons were 
undoubtedly designed for use, 
but from the 17th to the end of 
the 19th century the highly 
decorated spoon presented by the 
maker as a token of love became 
n feature of rural 
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hem were very 
te and elaborate in design, 


chain links 
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a ever possible 
have been to carve an 
pattern out of a single 
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PRESENTED AS LOVE-TOKENS 


piece of wood, and, as the donor of the love 
spoon was also the maker, he tried to emphasise 
the feeling and care that had gone into its 
making by elaborating the design as much as 
possible. The origin of the custom is very 
obscure, but undoubtedly in remote country 
districts where entertainment was at a premium, 
young men carved their token of love to beguile 
the tedium of the long, dark winter evenings. 

l ations: National Museum of Wales, 
Tuseum. 


{E SPOON-CARVER’S TOOLS. (Top) Axe. (Bottom, left to right) Bwyall gam for ladle-making: twca cam for ladle-making: smaller twea 
2 for broth-spoon making: spokeshave: knife for finishing: medium-sized twca cam for small ladles. (Right) DECORATED SPOONS 
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\' ,' YEST Amesbury House in Wiltshire is a 
symmetrical twin-gabled building 
standing close beside the secondary 
road that runs through the broad valley of the 
Avon from Amesbury to Salisbury. The main 
front of the house is of grey stone and black 
knapped flints in the neat chequered pattern 
that has long been popular in Wiltshire and 
Dorset, and can be seen in East Anglia, Kent, 
parts of Sussex and other places where stone 
and flint are found together. The other walls 
are of brick liberally laced with flint, lumps of 
pudding-stone and odd roofing tiles. This 
diversity of ingredients also complies with local 
practice, for in some of the near-by villages— 
Great Durnford for example—almost every 
house is built of a different combination of 
materials, flint, brick and stone beig used 
separately or in stripes, checks or patchwork, 
alongside half-timbering, weatherboarding, 
tile-hanging and plastered chalk. 

Although it appears from the front to be a 
17th-century building, there are many features 
behind the scenes that can be ascribed to the 
15th century. A Gothic arched doorway in the 
west side leads into a flagged lobby that is 
clearly the screens passage of a medieval 
house. 

Parts of the original screen, with moulded 
mullions and transoms, can still be seen in 
position, the oak preserved under many coats 
of paint. There is another stone Gothic arch 
at first-floor level, and the roof of the 
western wing is framed in oak with arched 
braces, their lower edges chamfered, and curved 


AND KNAPPED FLINT 
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ARRANGED IN CHECKS 


AMESE 


URY HOUSE, WILTSHIRE. 
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It stands alongside the road that wing) 


through the valley of the Avon from Amesbury to Salisbury 


ON THE FRONT. The 


left-hand gable conceals parts of a house dating from the 15th century 


THE HOUSE FROM THE NORTH-EAST. 


The garden is 


surrounded by high walls 


wind-braces, the whole closely resembling f 
roof of the solar at Cothay, in Somerset. 

Little is known of the early history of f 
house, but it has been associated with Amesbui| 
Abbey for several centuries and was at one fin 
either a grange or more probably an infirmail 
for the nunnery that existed there from ti 
10th century until its dissolution in 1539. | 
is believed that the land on which it standj 
formed part of an estate of 105 acres in Wey 
Amesbury that was given to the nunnery i 
1268 by Roger le Convers. 


After the nunnery had been “put down) 
the Amesbury Abbey estate was given {f 
Edward Seymour, the Protector Somerset, w!} 
destroyed the. Abbey buildings for the sake { 
the lead on the roofs. A second house, kn 
as Amesbury Abbey, was built on the site j] 
1660. West Amesbury House, having a 
(or possibly, at that time, a thatched) roof, W 
spared. Subsequently, the estate passed to | 
Earls of Amesbury, and later to Lord Carlt 
In 1729 it was inherited by the third Duke 
Queensberry and remained in his family unt} 
1824, when it was bought for £140,000 bys 
Edmund Antrobus. 

In addition to the Abbey and its park 1 
estate included West Amesbury Farm (as @ 
house was then called), seven miles of exce 
fishing river, 5,296 acres of land and Ste 
henge. Sir Edmund’s descendants did © 
attach much importance to this historic md 
ment. In 1901 the fourth baronet threatel 
to sell the stones to an American millionaire 
wished to ship them across the Atlantic. A 
in 1915 the fifth baronet, Sir Cosmo Antrob 
put it up for auction. It was bought for £7) 
by a Mr. Chubb, who, in response to the pul 
outcry that resulted from the sale, presen 
it to the nation. 

In 1939. Sir Philip Antrobus, a great-gi 
nephew of the first baronet, inherited the ® 
and the estate from his cousin. Finding 
Abbey much too big for his needs he remo 
the furniture and pictures into store, 
during the war the house was used as the he 
quarters of the Experimental Flying Gro 
As soon as possible after the war he started 
convert the big house into flats, and he 
Lady Antrobus took up residence in 


Amesbury House, which had been used 4 
dower house. 


Some of the furniture and many of 1 
important pictures in West t Ameshuny Hor 


ie acquired by Sir Edmund Antrobus, the 
at baronet, as a result of a gamble that to-day 
wild come under the heading of life assurance. 
twas a banker, the first. partner of Coutts, 
4 |amember of the select Devonshire set whose 
sivities centred on the fascinating 5th 
ichess of Devonshire and her sister, Lady 
T\sborough. Being envious of the splendid 
im house of a fellow member, Mr. ‘‘Fish”’ 
© word, who like Sir Edmund was a bachelor, 
§ offered to pay £1,000 a year for life in ex- 
© nmge for a promise that the house and its 
«(tents should be bequeathed to him. The 
“ir was accepted, and 20 years later Sir 
fmund inherited No. 146, Piccadilly (which 
tained the Antrobus town house until sold 
§ Sir Cosmo in 1915), together with a fine collec- 
#1 of pictures. They included portraits by 


Hmney of Lady Hamilton and the Duchess 
© Devonshire (the foremost pin-ups of their 
ie), portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds of 
jmund Burke and Charles James Fox, a pair 
[Venetian scenes that have been attributed 
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W;TONE ARCH ON THE FIRST FLOOR. 


DINING-ROOM. The portraits, of Sir Edmund Antrobus (left) an 


erneley. Over the fireplace is a picture by Chinnery 
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(Right) THE DRAWING-ROOM. Most of the furniture and pictures came from Amesbury 
Sey. Beyond the fireplace is a portrait of the 5th Duchess of Devonshire, by Romney. Through the bay window can be seen the Nuns’ Walk 


to Canaletto, 
Wouvermans. 

Among other pictures in West Amesbury 
House are family portraits by Lawrence, and an 
oil painting by Chinnery. This depicts the arrival 
at Hong Kong of H.M.S. Lion on the occasion 
of the first diplomatic mission to China in 1792. 
Thomas Antrobus, brother of the first baronet 
and secretary to Lord Macartney, who headed 
the mission, sent the picture home shortly 
before he died in China. 

As it now stands the house contains a 
dining-room, sitting-room, drawing-room, cloak- 
room and kitchen on the ground floor, with six 
bedrooms on the first floor and extensive attics 
above. The gardens, about two acres in extent, 
are surrounded by high walls, some of brick, 
stone and flint, but the majority of chalk. 
Upkeep of the chalk walls was found to be 
expensive, for their coping had to be rethatched 
every five or six years, but these have now been 
given a tiled coping that, though not so 
picturesque, should last indefinitely. 


a Luini, a Zoffany, and two 
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IN THE SCREEN PASSAGE 


of H.M.S. Lion at Hong Kong in 1792. 


In addition to an exceedingly sporting ~ 
croquet lawn, and an 18th-century gazebo that 
is heated in winter by the green-house boilers 
housed beneath its floor, there is in the garden 
a long grassy walk bordered by an avenue of 
yew trees and known as the Nuns’ Walk. This 
stimulates speculation as to the identity of the 
nuns who once walked this strip of grass; for 
after the nunnery had been reorganised in the 
time of Henry Il—when the Abbess and most 
of the nuns were expelled for incontinence—it 
became a “‘select retreat for ladies in the higher 
ranks of life.’ Several royal personages lived 
or died there, among them Eleanor of Brittany, 
Queen Eleanor, the widow of Henry III, and 
Mary and Leonora, the sixth and ninth daughters 
of Edward I. Though Eleanor of Brittany died 
in 1240, a few years before the West Amesbury 
estate was bequeathed to the Abbey, it is 
conceivable that one of the others, when re- 
cuperating from an illness at the infirmary 
more than 600 years ago, perambulated this 
secluded garden. 


Gris 


d his brother Philip, are by Lawrence, and the hunting scene is 


(Right) A PANELLED PARTITION 
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HOW WILL THE N 


HAVE just seen a copy of a publication by 
H.M. Stationery Office entitled Vehicle 

Testing—the Tester’s Manual, in which are 
explanatory notes governing the operation of 
the vehicle-testing scheme and guidance on the 
practical aspects of the test. They are clearly 
intended to serve as a working guide for those 
who are appointed to carry out the tests, as well 
as being helpful to motorists submitting their 
vehicles for test. Readers will recall that these 
tests are, broadly speaking, meant to ensure 
that vehicles first registered ten years or more 
ago are given a test certificate to enable them 
to continue to be used on the road. 

As one would expect, much of the booklet 
is devoted to describing the administrative 
methods to be used, but it is disturbing that a 
prefatory note should end with the sentence: 
“Tf there is any inconsistency between these 
Notes and those provisions and regulations 
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be achieved unless the 
re tyres and many other 
the same standard of 
expect from the parts 
rimarily concerned. 
testers the power to 
refuse to test a car king if, for example, the 
driving seat is so insecure as to make such a test 
dangerous. In addition, the state of the tyres 
can be used as an ex tion of why the test is 
impossible. Automa y the owner of the car 
is compelled to these primary faults 
before his car can be tested and then granted a 
test certificate. 


Owners of even the 
agree that sometimes 
matters prevents them 


roads. This cannot 
hydraulic dampers, * 
component parts ar 
efficiency as the ¢ 
with which they are 

The booklet 


(sa) 


more expensive cars will 
the pressure of other 
from having their cars 
serviced at the cx intervals. How much 
more likely this is to happen when a motorist 
is forced for financial reasons to run a car that 
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THE 1899-1900 PANHARD ET LEVASSOR 12 h.p. 4-CYLINDER CAR. An illustration 
in The Motor Car 1765-1914, by Anthony Bird, reviewed on this page 


[that is, the Act in question], the latter must 
always prevail.” Would it not have been 
simpler to ensure that there were no inconsis- 
tency? 

I have studied the booklet carefully, and it 
would appear to me that cars are to be examined 
only under the general headings of braking 
systems, steering gear and lighting equipment 
and reflectors. There is apparently no attempt 
to be made to check, and if need be reject, a 
vehicle because of ancillary defects that could 
nevertheless affect the three main items. The 
booklet, in fact, goes so far as to say: ‘‘Defects 
not in the steering gear itself and which have 
only an indirect effect on its use would not 
justify the refusal of a Test Certificate on the 
grounds that the steering requirements were 
not complied with.”’ 

It required little thought to realise the 
implications of this statement. There are many 
old cars to be seen on the road, on which the 
hydraulic dampers have deteriorated so much 
as to be useless. On such a car a sudden swerve 
in an emergency will cause the car to roll so 
much that precise control through the steering 
gear will be well-nigh impossible. If, however, 
the steering gear is itself in a fit condition, the 
car will apparently be issued with a certificate, 
and so continue to be a danger to its owner and 
to other road users. 

The method of testing brakes is described 
in some detail; it is of interest to note that 
an efficiency figure of 50 per cent. gives a pass. 

Some months ago, when the regulations for 
the testing of cars over a certain age were first 
mooted, it was certainly believed by everyone 
that the purpose was to ensure safety on the 


is past its best! I should, perhaps, make it clear 
that I am not referring to the enthusiastic 
owners of true veteran or vintage cars, who 
would be the first to disapprove of such 
neglect. 


‘ 


DOUBLE-WHITE-LINE PROBLEMS 


OME time ago I wrote of double white lines 
as I had found them in my experience in 
Scandinavia and other countries of Continental 
Europe, and since their importation to the 
United Kingdom I have many times criticised 
the manner in which they seem to be employed 
by certain local authorities. I have noticed 
recently that, though their use is becoming more 
widespread, less thought seems to be used in 
siting them. 

I have noticed recently places where 
double white lines end, therefore offering an 
invitation for a motorist to pull out to pass 
another car, and where the length of road 
between the end of the lines and the place where 
they begin again is far too short for the passing 
operation to be completed safely. Some gaps I 
have seen are, in fact, so short that it would be 
almost impossible for the fastest car to pass the 
slowest in the time and space available. 
Admittedly, it is clearly the responsibility of the 
individual driver to ensure that the road is clear 
before he attempts to pass, but this attitude 
becomes confused when one remembers that the 
large and official-looking signs erected by the 
Ministry of Transport say, with rather conde- 
scending authority, when the dotted lines are on 
the near side, ‘“You may cross.”’ 

In such places it would obviously be better 
and safer if the prohibition continued without 


EW TEST WORK? | 
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a break. What is probably more confusi 
the driver who travels widely in the coun 
the way in which the system—if that 
right word—seems to vary. In some places} 
have found that the end of the prohibited an! 
coincides exactly with the point at whic 
would have come out to pass anyway—ass 
ing that no other traffic was approaching—but |} 
others it either ends too late, which ten 
tempt one to forget strict observance, or ¢ 
so early that one could be tempted into en 
a position of danger. 

An interpretation by a solicitor o: 
situations that might arise would pro 
stress the fact that legally the Ministry ec 
not be held responsible in the event of an 
dent, but, while human fallibility is accept 
inevitable, one cannot help feeling that aut 
should, in the interests of safety, exert grea’ 
efforts to approach perfection. It is ra 
humbling to one’s national pride tha 
double-white-line system should be so goo 
other countries, and yet fall so short here. 


GREASE ON WINDSCREENS 


HAVE found in recent weeks that the 
sumption of water by my windscreen wash} 
has gone up to an amazing extent, because) 
have had to use it so much to combat th} 
greasiness that is spread over the windscreen «| 
soon as the wipers are started. There are man} 
other motorists who have been  sufferin) 
similarly. The suggestion has been made b} 
some that the greasiness on screens is due to} 
sudden rainstorm washing some silicone type ‘ 
polish off the bonnet top and the roof, but I cal 
find no evidence of this happening. ¢ 

It occurs to me that perhaps the 
stituents of the material used for the tar- 
ing of roads have changed slightly, or tha 
current fashion of spraying roadside verge 
kill weeds and inhibit the growth of the gra 
allows some greasy material to gather in 1 
gutters. Subsequently it finds its way on to th) 
screen from the spray flung up by other can 
I have tried many tricks to prevent this troubl 
but so far without success. Only the other da 
however, I read in a motoring journal ti 
suggestion that rubbing the windscreen 
with a cigarette was the full and complete 
and the correspondent in question stated 
was a well known cure in the R.A.F. 
counteracting the effects of oil flung back 
the windscreen. But having to get out of 1 
car and rub over the windscreen seems to mi 
the windscreen washer a rather pointless } 
of equipment. -_ 
It is rather surprising that no manufacture) 
of windscreen washers has come forward w 
any suggestions. Does this mean that there 
no practical cure for this irritating trouble 


THE EARLY DAYS 


HE supply of motoring books on all aspe 

of the subject seems never-ending, but th 
only a reflection of the great interest taken 
in the most specialised details. For 
enthusiasts the early days hold greater int 
than do current events, and for them The 
Cay 1765-1914, by Anthony Bird (Batsie 
25s.), describes the period from the first 
tive but brave steps in the mid 18th cen! 
until the day when stability and maturity wet, 
within sight. r. 
Without misleading technicalities the aut 
leads one through the vast subject step by 
and interest isadded by his occasional digr 
into the confusing financial chicanery of 
early days. As far back as 1895/6 comp 
were being floated in Britain to commer 
the new horseless carriage, and capital sum: 
the order of £750,000 were being talked of bei 
a car had even been built. The book is con 
prehensively illustrated, both photographic 
and with line drawings. For the older mote 
anxious to revive his memories, or the young 
reader interested in the past, The Motor 
presents the story in a most interesting way 
F ‘ 


a 


HEN Walter Lindrum, the great player 
Vos billiards, died the other day, the 
obituary notice of him in The Times said 
))t he was “‘by general consent the greatest all- 
ind billiards player that the game had ever 
wn.” That highest possible praise set me 
idéring whether there had been any golfer of 
om the same could be said. On the whole, 
jion’t think there has. The game and its 
racter and equipment have changed so much 
t the most that can be said for anyone is that 
was the best of his time. Beyond that com- 
ison is futile, and indeed it is the most that 
‘be truthfully said of a champion, whatever 
game. “The greatest cricketer that ever 
dor ever will live’’ was said of W.G.—I think 
Mr. C. E. Green. It is a sentence with a noble 
f in it, and perhaps we had better leave it 
hat. : 
| I think there have been certain golfers each 
vhom in his day has seemed by general con- 
it the best, and perhaps, though such com- 
visons are unwise, a little better than anyone 
») had come before him. Such players have 
4); quality in common: they raise the whole 
»)idard of the game, so that their nearest rivals 
Trying to keep up with the conquering hero 
y just a little better than they had believed 
sible. Running provides the most obvious 
logy. Once Bannister had run a mile in under 
¢ minutes, all the other milers began to do 
do. Certain golfers have had the same effect 
their fellows, by giving them a new target 
lim at. 


Terrific Play of Tommy Morris 


I take it that first of these outstandingly 
= it ones was young Tommy Morris, who died 
875. A few years ago I talked to a charming 
» gentleman at St. Andrews who remembered 
fh |, but he is dead now and I doubt if there is 
‘r anyone left. Mr. Leslie Balfour Melville 
», played with him, and I have, I know, quoted 
» re his words: “‘I can’t imagine anyone play- 
» better than Tommy did.” They are eloquent, 
4) so is Morris’s record of four Open Champion- 
‘}))s in a row; so is one of his winning scores at 
)stwick—149—done just 90 years ago, and 
“julated by those who knew the course in 
‘ise days as representing two strokes over per- 
‘)play. When we think of the primitive green- 
“ping of early days and the clubs he had to 
») with, that one score alone makes us realise 
“ta terrific player he must have been. 
| He was followed by two other triple winners 
he Championship, Jamie Anderson and Bob 
‘guson, but neither of them, fine players 
“agh they were, left anything like the same 
»rwhelming impression as Tommy did_ion 
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)0G’S HAIR FOR 
MACKEREL 


‘in Siy John Craster 

}R,—lan Niall’s note in your issue 
Sof August 25 referring to the 
‘jhing of mackerel with a fly 
‘\inds me of the years soon after the 
)} World War, when Lord Grey’s 
ter, the late Donald Campbell, on 
j estate marching with this one, 
| to fish for what are known locally 
4)odlers—in other words, coalfish, 
th weighed from about } lb. to 
fi] 1 Ib. . 
| This was an evening pastime, 
B)ged in when the sun went down 
‘nd Cheviot, and the podlers came 
!)2 in to the rocks. 
Donald used an ordinary trout 
) 3x cast and a single fly of white 
4 hair, which was cast into and 


BABY CHAMELEON 


their contemporaries. Neither did any of those 
such as Willie Fernie, Willie Campbell, Willie 
Park, the brothers Kirkaldy and others who 
followed: they were very good, but they did not 
stand right out from the rank and file of leading 
players. I think Mr. John Ball had more of this 
outstanding, overwhelming quality: he raised the 
standard of amateur golf and English golf; he 
beat the Scotch professionals at their own game 
in 1890; but he stayed for the most part quietly 
feeding his chickens at Hoylake, and so the 
general golfing world, then beginning to grow 
rapidly, did not get many chances of seeing him. 


Vardon’s Years of Glory 


It seems to me that the advent of Harry 
Vardon was the next obvious landmark, or per- 
haps I should say the coming of the Triumvirate 
of Vardon, Taylor and Braid. They were all 
three great, but it was Vardon who made people 
think that here was such,a game and such a 
player as had never been seen. He did not come 
with arush. It was in 1896 that he first won the 
Championship; but his overpowering years were 
1898 and 1899. Everybody tried to hold his club 
as Vardon did and to have the same sort of club, 
rather light and upright, that he was told Vardon 
used, and to cultivate an upright swing such as 
he heard was Vardon’s. I do not think I exag- 
gerate when I say that golfing talk was in those 
two years all about Vardon and, as to anybody 
else winning the Championship, we would have 
none of it. There were not so many tournaments 
in those blissful days; but if there was one, of 
course we expected Vardon to win it, and he 
generally did, sometimes by absurdly big mar- 
gins from very fine players. He made a trium- 
phal progress through Scotland, and it took two 
to beat him: he tackled the best ball of the 
amateurs Laidlay and Leslie Balfour Melville 
round St. Andrews, and the two amateurs won. 
I remember thinking it was rather brave of them 
to play the match and being surprised at their 
winning it, and I fancy mine was the view of the 
average English golfer. I had then just gone 
down from Cambridge and was old enough to 
have an opinion, if not perhaps a very sound 
one. Then Vardon went to America and left just 
a little bit of his supreme game behind him there. 
He won the Championship again in 1902 at 
Prestwick, but he had a haemorrhage and could 
scarcely finish: his illness had begun and his all- 
conquering days were over. 

The next man to dominate the scene was 
Braid (Taylor was always there or thereabouts), 
but I should hesitate to put him in the all- 
conquering class. He was magnificent, but per- 
haps Vardon had accustomed us to overpower- 
ing magnificence; at any rate, the beloved sage 


IN ITS SLEEPING-PLACE IN A CAPE 
TOWN GARDEN 
See letter: Sleeping on a Twig Tip 


A Golf Commentary: by BERNARD DARWIN 


of Walton Heath did not quite enjoy the 
Vardonian pre-eminence, and we did not talk 
about him quite so much, or talk so much 
nonsense. Yet his record from 1906, with four 
Championships in six years, was unique and 
tremendous. He was certainly by general con- 
sent the best of that time, and more than that 
ought really not to be said of anyone. We had 
all been, perhaps, a little Vardon mad. Now we 
were calm and sane again, but if anyone wants 
to know about the supremacy of Vardon he must 
go down to Westward Ho! and talkto J.H. Taylor 
about him. To J.H.hewasthe master, andisstill. 

The next outstanding figure is that of 
Bobby Jones. Walter Hagen was notable too, 
very notable, alike as a character and a golfer, 
but Bobby was colossal. He has not been able 
to play now for 20 years, but his wreath is as 
fresh and green as ever it was and I have heard 
of a young American amateur asking whether 
Jones was really all that good. ‘‘Look at the 
book,” Francis Ouimet answered. I am not 
going to set out his record: it is all in the book. 
It was not only what he did but how he did it: 
his style and manner of playing have a per- 
manent picture in the minds of all who saw him. 
I can at this moment see the exact spot at 
Hoylake where I first saw him play a shot, and 
I can see the shot just as clearly. If ever a 
golfer left an indelible mark on his generation, 
Bobby did. By general consent he is one of the 
very great ones. 


Claims of Henry Cotton 


I should like another great British figure, 
if I could find one. A good many people would, 
I suppose, nominate Henry Cotton for a place 
in this dreadfully select hall of fame. He has 
many claims. The professionals owe him a great 
debt in the raising of living standards, just as 
their predecessors owed a debt to J. H. Taylor. 
He has been a great player as regards his record 
here, but he has never quite done it in America, 
and for that reason I cannot quite put him in. 
As a character, as a man with a unique know- 
ledge of the game and unique powers of observa- 
tion he ranks in my mind with Harold Hilton, 
and I can rank nobody higher than that. 

Iam not sure about Bobby Locke, but Iam 
quite sure about Ben Hogan. He has stood out 
in a country as full of good golfers as a bin is 
full of bottles, and the way in which he came 
here on a lone crusade and conquered makes his 
place doubly sure. There is some quality akin 
to greatness about Ben Hogan’s character that 
very, very few others have possessed, or so it 
seems to me. Some people are dubbed good 
lawyers, becanse they know where to Jook for 
the law, but a few know law. Hogan knows golf. 


| CORRESPONDENCE 


night, of course, his attitude would be 
far less alert. In fact his whole belly- 
line, from chin to near the tip of the 
tail, would be resting on the twig, with 
fore and hind feet grasping the twig, 
and the tip of the tail belayed round 
the twig as well. —DupDLEY R. 
D’Ewes, 5, Kolava Crescent, Kenil- 
worth, Cape Town. 


BEER-DRINKING HORSES 


Sir,—The recent correspondence 
about beer-drinking animals would 
not be complete without some mention 
of racehorses. Papyrus, a Derby 
winner, liked beer so much that when 
he went to the United States for his 
famous match with Zev, a regular 
supply was provided for him. Nickel 
Coin, winner of the 1951 Grand 
National, used to train on a diet of 
stout and duck’s eggs. 

Tulyar, another great racehorse, 


| beyond the gently breaking 
es. 

Iwas then a schoolboy and was 
asht this pastime by Donald. 


an well remember the many 
‘oy hours that it gave me.—J. M. 
NSTER, Cyrastey Tower, Craster, 
‘humberland 


SLEEPING ON A 
TWIG TIP 


Str,—The accompanying photograph, 
recently taken, may serve as a foot- 
note to my article in Country LIFE 
of January 28 about an adolescent 
chameleon. I recorded there that 


baby chameleons seem to spend their 
nights at the tips of thin twigs where, 
though naked to the elements, they are 
safe against predators. 

The other day I found a baby 
chameleon spending part of the day 
on a spined twig where I had seen 
him sleeping night after night. At 


had a bottle of stout a day when at 
the Irish National Stud in County 
Kildare. On being sold and sent to 
Kentucky (where, presumably, he 
could no longer get his usual brand) 


he fell seriously ill. 


Brewery firms keep their horses 
because, I suppose, they are in the 
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AN OAK 
IN AMERICA 


See letter: What was it Used for ? 


tradition. But if it is true that they 
are given a daily drink of beer, as I 
have heard, what a testimonial to 
the product these splendid creatures 
represent!—C, J. BREWER, Moorfield, 
Meopham, Kent. 


BIRDS OF SKYE 


SIR,—Sir John Craster’s letter in 
Country Lire of July 14 on a spotted 
flycatcher nesting in a robin’s nest 
after the young robins had flown 
reminded me of the spotted flycatcher’s 
nest I once saw on the top of a dipper’s 
nest after its young had flown. This 
was by the River Gairn, Aberdeenshire. 

In the Isle of Skye the flycatcher 
is a rare nester, but not so rare as the 
swift, which I have never found nest- 
ing on that island; the house martin, 
too, seems to have left us entirely.— 
SETON GorDOoN, Upper Duntuilm, 
Isle of Skye. 


WHAT WAS IT USED FOR? 
Str,—I enclose a photograph of a 
bygone that we found recently. It is 
made of oak and probably had its 


BYGONE FOUND RECENTLY 
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origin in England. The 
jaws of the vice are 
corrugated and it was 
undoubtedly used by a 
craftsman. 

Perhaps some of you 
readers may be able to 
identify it—JameEs A. 
Keittor, 3, Ridgeview 
Avenue, White Plains, 
New York. 


SHORTAGE OF 
WASPS 


Sir,—I do not know 
whether the experience 
of the rest of the country 
is the same as in th« 
south-west, but here 
wasps, so far, are small 
and very few in number, 
and are very feel 
sleepy, insects com 1 
with those of a normal 
season. 

Last year we were 
plagued with wasps and 
this spring queens wer 
very-plentiful ; itis all the 
more surprising to find 
that the situation 
changed so marked 

Is there any ex 
ation of the poor quality 
and small quan f 
this season’s insects?—F. 5. rE; 
Elbridge, Brixton, near Plymouth, 
South Devon. 

{We understand that the nun 
of wasps depends on the w 
a cold, wet season like the one we hay 
been experiencing will not encourag: 
wasps, even though there ha 
been a large number of que 
in the year. The small size of 
year’s wasps may be due to difficulty 
in obtaining food.—ED.| 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR OR 
ST. CATHERINE? 
S1r,—You are certainly right in pre- 
suming that the relief in Motcombe 
Church, Dorset, the subject of Mr. N 
Teulon-Porter’s interesting letter in 
Country Lire for August 18, was not 
originally carved for the niche that 

now contains it. 

The explanation that it represents 
Nebuchadnezzar eating grass, though 
plausible, ignores the folds of drapery 
above the figure and the pair of feet 
that are planted on its back. The 
correct identification is no doubt that 


eS 


given by the Little Guide to Dorset 
(1949 edition)—‘‘lower part of stone 
figure of St. Catherine.” The saint is 
shown treading on the Emperor 
Maximinus, as in the wall painting in 
Soberton church, Hampshire.— 
SypNEY L. BatH James, 342a, 
Wimborne Road, Bournemouth, Hamp- 
shire. 


MEMORIALS OF OAK 


Srr,—Sepulchral monuments of wood 
were once common in churchyards, 
particularly in the Home Counties. 
Such ‘“‘dead-boards”’ are now becoming 
rarities. The oldest may well have 
been those from the adjacent villages 
of High Easter and Little Easton in 
Essex—remarkable testaments to the 
durable qualities of oak. The en- 


closed drawing of one of the two 
specimens at High Easter was made 
in 1941. 


Both were 34 inches thick. 
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WOODEN HEADSTONES AT HIGH 
EASTON, ESSEX 


See letter: Memorials of Oak 


The example illustrated projected 
three feet from the ground and was 
13 inches wide; the other was two feet 
high and 16 inches broad. The Little 
Easton headpost was photographed 
in 1949; when the light was favourable 
vestiges of the inscription could be 
detected. The nature of the designs 


THE EMPRESS EUGENIE SAYING GO)DD-BYE TO OFFICIALS IN 
BEFORE HER ESCAPE TO ENGLAN 


See letter: Farewell of an Empress 


Gigi ON SEPTEMBER 4, 1870, 


a | 


suggests a mid-18th-century 
manufacture, and their re 
preservation may have been 
periodic painting. Bequests 
sometimes arranged for this to 
carried out at regular intervals. 
usual practice was to colour the surfa: 
white, with black letters, although ¢} 
use of polychrome is not unknown, | 
I have not revisited these chure! 
ards since the dates mentioned, ar) 
I should be grateful to hear from te 


A}! 
aah 


Essex reader whether or no they) 
bygones have gone to join their felloy| 
in the dust.—FREDERICK BURGES\| 


44, Ridgeway Road, Redhill, Surrey. iF 


FAREWELL OF AN 
EMPRESS . 

Srr,—The enclosed photograph, frei} 
Footprints of Famous Americans >} 
Paris, by J. J. Conway (John Lani) 
1912), shows the Empress Eugeéni) 


Hae am 


EASTER ( 


saying good-bye on the afternoon 6} 
September 4, 1870, to two officials ©) 
the Louvre Museum before gettin) 
into the cab that was to take her to thi} 
house of Dr. Evans, the Americai) 
dentist who was to give her sutl} 
effectual help in her escape to England| 

In the background is Perrault)| 
colonnade on the east side of thi) 
Louvre (the Empress had gone ther) 
from the Tuileries by way of thil 
galleries); the Empress is unmi 
able, and behind her are Mme. 
Breton, her reader, who was to ace 
pany her to England, Prince Mette 
nich, the Austrian Ambassador, an 
Count Nigra, the Italian Ambassador) 

But how did it come about the 
there was a photographer ready 
And what were the circumstance) 
that made possible the composition 0)| 
his photograph?—G, D, BLACKBURN) 
clo National Provincial Bank, ae 
Street, London, S.W.1. | J 


WHO MAINTAINS THE | 
FENCE ? | 

Srtr,—Mr. W. J. Weston’s article 
your issue of August 4, Who Owns? 
Fence? makes no mention of bound 
hedges and their upkeep. 
Custom and usage in these pat 
(West Sussex) have it that the © 
of upkeep of both ditch and hi 
falls on the owner or occupier of 
land whose boundary is a hedge ¥ 
a ditch on the far side, the hedge 
ditch being in the one ownership. 
Ditches are dug for dra 
purposes, and therefore their cou 
is determined by the lie of the 
and the natural fall. Thus it can 
pen that a ditch may traverse a 
and bank at some point between 
contiguous fields. There is an ai 
case on my property. The field nol 
my ownership was originally part 
the whole property, so that the dev 
tion of the ditch is understandable 
; Neighbourly collaboration 
goodwill in such a case are esse 
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CC | 
‘Look. that’s one of 


those PAUL kitchen units 


, 1960 AAT 


| ! 
| 
| 


It does look nice but what 


makes them 90 && Pe 


[=] 


“Well, it’s all rather technical, darling. 
George understands all about them. Ap- 
parently they are made to fabulously high 
standards—something about CONCEALED 
STRENGTH unobtrusively built-in, behind 
the scenes, as it were, 


Weare having one of their new ARGYLL 
series 


a wonderful new range at real 


K BUDGET PRICES,’’ Sink Unit £35.10.0 


VY. H. PAUL LIMITED - BREASTON -: DERBY 
Telephone: Draycott 581/2/3 


ONDON SHOWROOMS: 7 Royal Arcade, Old Bond Street, W.1 
Telephone: GRO 3394 
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When you use Esso Golden gq 
you feel you're driving a better car 
—and you are! 


wise the result is a most uneven 

ntidy hedgerow.—RonaLp E. 
ox, Laker’s Lodge, Loxwood, Sussex. 
| (Mr. W. J. Weston writes: Your 
\yrrespondent is quite right: when 
‘vo adjoining properties are separa- 
‘.d by a hedge and ditch, the presump- 
on is that the border line runs along 
_\\e side of the ditch farther from the 
\:dge. That is to say, hedge and ditch 
_ jein the one ownership, the necessary 

eduction being that such mainten- 


| 


‘ace as is rendered is also for the one 
/jwner; he that trims the hedge scours 
je ditch, too. The presumption is 
‘voked only when there is no 
-jpcumentary or other relevant and 
‘liable evidence of ownership. When 
iis is forthcoming (as often it is when 
jie two properties were ‘once in a 


_\'MBROIDERED FLORAL COVER, 7 ins. 
LONG, OF A BIBLE OF 1610 


5 See letter: Embroidery on a Bible 


ingle ownership and there has been 
severance by sale) the presumption 
|| rebutted.— Ep. ] 


PLANT MYSTERIES 


_|tR,—With reference to recent letters 
nthe vanished scent of musk, there 
‘as some musk when I came to Wilt- 
jaire in 1930, and it had no smell. 
|_An old type of St. John’s Wort 
ush with small flowers has always 
nelt like a fox, and I wonder if any of 
ie rest of the family has this smell, 


BS 
a 
| 


FLOATING BATHING-HOUSE USED BY GEORGE 
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which can be noticed some way off. 
At about the time musk lost its smell 
the bright green sea grass is supposed 
to have disappeared all over the world. 
Has anyone ever explained this? I do 
not think oil fuel would kill weeds on 
the sea bed.—J. O. A. ARKELL, 
Bourton End, Shrivenham, neay Swin- 
don, Wiltshire. 


A MALIGNANT DWARF 


S1r,—I was interested in Mr. Anthony 
Vickers's letter of August 11; A 
Malignant Dwarf, and letters of 
August 25 on the same subject. When 
I lived in Brittany as a girl, many 
years ago, one still occasionally saw 
very old men dressed much as in the 
figure shown. Brittany is rich in folk- 
art, and pottery and carving portray 
many varieties of the 
traditional dress. 

Old towns such as 
Morlaix and Vannes are 
full of buildings enriched 
inside and out with gro- 
tesque carvings; it is 
possible that the little 
figure was derived from 
some such source.— 
D. S. Gunyon (Mrs.), 
Lower Lodge, Almonds- 
bury, near Bristol. 


EMBROIDERY 
ON A BIBLE 


Sir,—The embroidered 
front-cover of a Bible of 
1610 is shown in the en- 
closed photograph, taken 
by the owner’s kind per- 
mission when I visited 
Thornton Watlass Hall, 
near Bedale, in York- 
shire. The Bible is 7 ins. 
long. It was given to 
Lady Julia Smith-Dods- 
worth when she was a 
girl, about 100 years ago, 
as is mentioned in the 
following extract from a 
letter to a friend: ‘Mr. 
Hutton [one of the Hut- 
ton family of Marske, 
near Richmond, York- 
shire] had been in the 
morning and given me 
a Bible 250 years old, 
bound in curiously embroidered silk; 
it had belonged to the Doctor’s 
grandmother ... it was so kind of 
Mr. Hutton and is a most valuable 
Tele: 

Unfortunately, the youthful 
writer does not say who the Doctor 
was: he was probably one of the same 
Hutton family. As she concludes, the 
Bible is certainly a ‘‘valuable relic” 
and has become one of the family 
heirlooms.—G. BERNARD WooD, Raw- 
don, Leeds. 


See letter: George III at Weymouth 


A HYDRANGEA THAT HAS PRODUCED OVER 


449 


7 


re Ze 


200 BLOOMS 


THIS YEAR 
See letter: A Hydrangea to be Proud of 


REPAIRING OLD 
BRICKWORK 


Sir,—The opposing views of Mr. 
Donovan Purcell (Country LIFE, 
July 21) and Mr, P. A. Rice (August 
11) on the repair of old brickwork 
make interesting reading, although in 
both cases the merits of the hollow 
joint as against the flush joint, and 
vice versa, are discussed only from an 
aesthetic angle. 

The practical aspect of the prob- 
lem is, however, set out in the 1959 
annual report of the Historic 
Churches Preservation Trust. While 
the impossibility of generalising in a 
matter of this nature is admitted, the 
use of “flush pointing by which the 
mortar-joint is filled level with the 
face of the surrounding stonework or 
brickwork” thereby producing ‘“‘the 
best effect and the soundest repair’ 
is strongly advocated. 

It is further stated in the report 
that ‘“‘some architects still tend to 
leave the face of the joint slightly 
inset; the recess so formed only pro- 
vides a key for dirt and damp from 
which disintegration and vegetable 
growth follow.’”’ Here again “‘a wide- 
spread tendency to place too much 
reliance on cement mortar when lime 


Ill AT WEYMOUTH 


mortar would be preferable and more 
appropriate’”’ is deplored.—W. G. J. 
Lewis, Flat 2, 8, Marlborough Parade, 
Hillingdon Heath, Middlesex. 


A HYDRANGEA TO BE 
PROUD OF 


Str,—I enclose a photograph of 
my pink hydrangea. The plant has 
produced over 200 wonderful blooms 
this year, and my head gardener, 
W. Bullock, is justly proud of it.— 
Howarp THompson, Coton Hall, near 
Bridgnorth, Shropshire. 


GEORGE III AT 


WEYMOUTH 


S1r,—Your illustration (August 18) of 
the bathing-machine used by 
George III at Weymouth reminds me 
that after 1800 his Majesty was no 
longer compelled to use so plebeian a 
vehicle. For in that year Mr. Bennett, 
one of the proprietors of the Wey- 
mouth bathing-machines, built a 
floating bathing house especially for 
his Majesty’s use. 

The enclosed photograph (from 
a contemporary water-colour) shows 
the floating bath moored at what was 
presumably its usual station, near the 
Nothe. On the hill stands another of 
Weymouth’s late-18th-century ameni- 
ties—the Camera Obscura.—V. J. 
Avpams, Chelmsford, Essex. 


THE COBB AT LYME 

Srr,—I enjoyed the article Holidays 
of Georgian Times in your issue of 
August 18; but with reference to 
the mention of Persuasion, the Cobbis 
not, of course, at Charmouth but at 
Lyme, as Jane Austen makes plain in 
her text. She certainly mentions 
Charmouth a little later on as being 
Lyme’s neighbour.—O. W. H. CooKE 
(Mrs.), 7, Park Court, Uxbridge, 
Middlesex. 


A PAIR OF HERNES 
Sir,—Mr. Christopher Hussey, in his 
first article on Heronden, Kent 
(August 11), in seeking the derivation 
of the name quotes Professor Ekwall’s 
Dictionary of English Place-names, and 
adds that he has not been able to 
trace Herne Ha to which the diction- 
ary refers. Surely this is because 
Herne Ha is Herne in Hampshire, the 
suffix being used to distinguish it from 
Herne K (Herne in Kent). This would 
explain the reference to the River 
Stour, presumably in Hampshire and 
not Kent. 

It is a coincidence that both 
counties contain a Herne (or Hern) 
and both a River Stour.—A. R. DE 
BEER, Bosula, Cobham, Surrey. 


Lowest running costs. It’s a fact that central 
heating with solid fuel costs less to run than 
with any other fuel. For example, averaged 
over the year, the weekly running cost for a 
two- or three-radiator system can be as little 
as 9/9d—and that includes all the hot water 
too. Just compare that with oil, gas or 
electricity—see chart on right. 


Lower installation costs. Compared with oil, 
solid fuel systems are much cheaper to buy 
and install. The new solid fuel boilers are 
really streamlined and require very little 
attention. They are thermostatically con- 
trolled and finished in gleaming vitreous 
enamel in a range of modern colours. 


N.C.B. Housewarming Plan—offers a personal 
loan to cover the cost of a central heating instal- 
lation. Low interest—five years to pay—tax 
relief. 

Lowest maintenance costs. Solid fuel systems 
cost practically nothing to maintain. But 
with other fuels, skilled maintenance is 
necessary and this can cost you from £5 to 
£15 per year—another 2/- to 6/- a week on 
the running cost. 


wy 


Compare the costs. These are typical weekly 
costs, averaged over the year, for centrally 
heating a three-bedroomed house or bunga- 
low—and hot water summer and winter. 
Look how much cheaper solid fuel is. 


6 or 7 radiators and hot water » 
2 or 3 radiators and hot water w 


COKE 


In independent 
boiler 


SMALL 
ANTHRACITE | 19/- per cwt 


In gravity 
feed boiler 


9/- percwt | 9/9d 


1/4d therm 
plus, say, 
2/8d a week 
standing charge 


16/1d 


1d unit 


(No standing 
charge included) 


ELECTRICITY 29/10d 


1/55d gallon |*12/10d) *22/8d 


* plus 2/- to 6/- a week maintenance cost. 


Write for these new booklets— 


CENTRAL HEATING FOR HOUSES (112 pages— 
price 2/6) Send remittance with order — [1 


FOR THE CHEAPEST CENTRAL HEATING THERE IS 
—SOLID FUEL—Free .............-. ee | 


N.C.B. HOUSEWARMING PLAN—Free ....... [J 
Tick which you require and send with your 
name and address to the Coal Utilisation 


Council (CL.4), 3 Upper Belgrave Street, 
London SW1. 


The cheapest 
central heating 
there is — 
SOLID FUEL 


606) ISSUED BY THE COAL UTILISATION COUNCIL 


Brserr ON BRIDGE 


| 


i SOMETIMES wonder whether an expert is 
\ qualified to instruct the rank and file. 
| He is usually content in the main to lay down 
\-edged rules, priding himself on _ his 


Owing to lack 
‘space, or energy, or imagination, he will see 
| need to list the exceptions to every rule. He 
jmes forth, for instance, with the stark state- 
‘int that a change of suit at the Three level is 
icing. One example, he thinks, is enough to 
jw why this must be right. North holds: 
@A01092 YK7T OQO9 &KOQJ 2 
He opens One Spade and gets a response of 
\yo Hearts. There must be a game some- 
jiere, but what is he to say opposite an 
jtutored partner? Three No-Trumps? Four 
jarts? Four Spades? Each of these game calls 
jliable to land the side in the worst spot. He 
jn force without any ambiguity, of course, with 
jump to Four Clubs; but that by-passes Three 
_)-Trumps, which might easily prove to be the 
ily game. 

The call that leaves all avenues open is 
‘ree Clubs, and the case for treating it as 
cing is neatly brought out by giving South a 
ind like this: 

- YOOQOJ9843 OK 1052 & 1065 

Feeling slightly guilty because he bid at the 
vo level on a six-point hand, South passes 
th alacrity. North duly loses 200 in Three 
abs (he is vulnerable, of course) when a Heart 
ibid would have led to an easy game in that 
it. A familiar last word gives a final turn 
the screw: ‘‘And East- West proceeded to win 
'e rubber on the next deal.” 

Satisfied that he has done his good deed for 
e day, our expert looks around for a new 
pic. His sins of omission come to light with 
e next batch of letters. For example: 


i 
) id style and economy of line. 
: 
i 
j 


West East 
@K 108752 & 3 
06 OAJ972 
&A4 &Q65 
| &OlT74 & Kk 532 


+ Dealer, West. East-West vulnerable. 

| The correspondent (hypothetical) has a sad 
Nory to tell. “I was West and opened One 
jade. Partner bid Two Hearts, and I rebid 
y Spades. East then said Two No-Trumps. 
inking this would be carved up, I tried Three 
jubs. I was promptly raised to Five Clubs, 
‘hich cost 800. East insisted that Three Clubs 
js forcing, being a change of suit at the Three 
vel, and that he was bound to bid game. The 
hers supported him. Was I very wrong to 
‘ention Clubs?” 

| It then dawns on the expert that he would 
) better in future to dot every i and cross every 
otherwise, similar mishaps will be laid at his 
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WEEK-END WISDOM - 


great pity. Very little escapes Mr. Podmore, 
and he writes with a wry sense of humour. One 
of his real-life anecdotes ties up with my opening 


remarks. This was the hand: 
hAQT4 
96 
Cy NOT 
fe J 1086 
@&KkJ10862 93 
OAI8 N 9KQ10752 
OJ ee PO 6.8 
&K72 Ss & 3 
& 5 
VY 43 
OAK854 
&AQ954 
Dealer, South. North-South nil; East- 
West game and 30. 
The bidding went like this: 
South West North East 
1 Diamond 1Spade 1No-Trump 2 Hearts 
3 Clubs 3 Hearts No bid No bid 
No bid 


East just made nine tricks for game and 
rubber. It rather looks as though North took 
the view that Three Hearts might be defeated, 
but his final pass was actually inspired by a 
more peculiar motive. 

“You did me a good turn when you bid 
Three Hearts,’’ he said to West as soon as the 
last card had been played. The others looked 
puzzled, so he went on to explain: “Don’t you 
see? If West had passed, I would have been 
forced to say Four Clubs. South had bid a new 
suit at the Three level.” 

Had I not seen worse than this, I would 
agree with those who feel that such utter lack 
of logic is unbelievable. For one thing, it was 
not an unopposed sequence; for another, North 
had made a limit bid of One No-Trump. It 
follows that Three Clubs was another limit bid 
that meant no more than it said; South, in 


1960 


AD51 


By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


effect, was bidding the partnership hands. If 
he could see a cheap save, why should he be 
condemned to silence and the loss of the rubber 
by some crackpot notion? Finally, let us take 
North at his word. If Three Clubs is forcing, 
South must be strong; and that seems all the 
more reason for giving him a raise. 

And yet, Mr. Padmore assures us, 

“quite a good player.”’ 


North 
It is the old, old 
story of a little learning. Had he never heard of 
the forcing-change-of-suit-at-the-Three-level 
theory, he would have bid Four Clubs in his 
sleep. What happens then? If someone doubles, 
the rubber is kept alive at a cost of 100. There 
is another possibility. Opponents are not dis- 
posed to go quietly when they have reached 
game and 30. If North says Four Clubs with- 
out a quaver, East is not to know that it was 
bid as a sacrifice; his own hand looks singularly 
unattractive in defence, and hé may well end 
up in Four Hearts doubled, one down. 

Here is another vignette that strikes an 
answering chord: 


was 


West East 

& 2 @AKOQOI4 
OKOJ962 10874 
C873 ©964 
h&AT74 &3 + 


Dealer, West. Both sides vulnerable. 

Mr. Podmore sat East, and West was a nice 
little woman who liked to play up to her 
partners. Knowing his addiction to light 
openings, she bid a daring One Heart and pouted 
when raised to Four. Having won the Club 
lead, she hurriedly discarded two Clubs 
(yes, Clubs) on dummy’s Spades and conceded 
one down. “You see, partner’ she said, 
sweetly, “I opened light.” 

Did she do it on purpose? No; she just 
couldn’t believe that it was possible to make 11 
tricks after opening with a mere 10 points. 
Why, it would be almost unethical! 


CROSSWORD No. 1588 . 


Country Lire books to the value of 3. guineas will be awarded for the 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach & 
“Crossword No. 1588, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent 9. 
not later than the first post on the morning of 10, 


Garden, London, W.C.2,” 
Wednesday, September 7, 1960 


Norte.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 
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— 
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ACROSS 

One man’s down; no wonder he’s miserable! 

10) 

6. Left the city sometime since, still smart (4) 

With pull, he gets plenty of changes (10) 

Not so Wilkie Collins even when he wrote 
No Name (4) 

12. More gardens in Kensington, 

Ireland (5) 

13. Does liver bring about the ill-repute of these 
people? (9) 

He might get plastered here! (5) 

16. Nothing amid the trees but a channel (6 

20. “How noble in ! How infinite in faculty!” 

—Shakespeare (6 

This horse sounds somewhat restive (5) 

25. A palace of pilgrimage (9) 

26. She is seen in broad elastic-sided boots (5 

Island in Scotland that you cannot even get 
a foot on (4) 

Monsters at the mixture (10) 


but none in 


jor. He is quite wrong to argue that no one ee e ae ae 
[se could be as dumb as that East player. It 
ay seem obvious to him and his like that Three 


ubs in this sequence, after West has shown 


With this Pansy acquires hearts (4) 
Skill needed to manage the Doge’s barge? (10 
DOWN 
es 1. Hansom was in front, but tied (6) 
2. “There is a willow grows a brook 


i | 
SAC | ES ee 
/nited strength with his first rebid, is simply a ia ae LE) i 2 LJ od — Shaves peaioms 
‘speration attempt to find a tolerable spot; he ALS Meese tk | . Crossings for coppers? (5) 


jul has to face the fact that a whole army of 23 24 4. Heather on the lake in her undies! (8) 
5 
Vi 


jayers will take any statement at face value. 5. A Roman royal governess? (6) 


” 


This helps me towards a profound con- . A strapping fellow, perhaps, but rather a 


| | 5 5 toady (8) 
jusion. The expert tends to credit his flock 8. Rice, Stan, from a tin (8) , ‘ 
\ith a uniform degree of knowledge and bright- 11. Lover makes a fuss about the right (6) 
‘ss; in fact, as we all know, someone at the 15, This animal shows taste in first-class surround- 

} ¢ 
| y top of a noble profession can become quite Wis nen nee able about crustaceans? (8) 
/oronic the minute he sits down at a card table. 18. Not where one might expect to run out of 
\ne must also consider the near-beginners and Ta ues (oe si Sith cae 
‘)mest triers. I have an idea that a series of 19. areaewer Le sete g ROUT CNS ASI IEE 

tes and observations compiled by a mere 22. Compensate 
isek-end player might prove more helpful than studio? (6) x 
je best textbook in the world. After all, he 23. A name for Ranees (6) 
3 24. Artist becomes teetotaller 
‘ows what the so-called average player is 
pable of. 

| Recently, after exerting a oes amount of 
'/rsuasion, I got hold of a manuscript entitled 

| 


Be eee hg al ea Sa 


for being out of work in the 


at one blow! (6) 
26. Huxley’s hay? (5) 


SOLUTION TO No. 1587. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of August 25, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Equivocation; 8. Opposer; 9, Suppers; 11, 
Nairobi; 12, Satiric; 13, Hosts; 14, Inference; 16, Parthenon; 
19, Avers; 21, Favours; 23, Yorkist; 24, Lighter; 25, Rancher; 
26, Estrangement. DOWN.—1, Empties; 2, Unstops; 3, Ver- 
milion; 4, Casts; 5, Tapster; 6, Overrun; 7, Young hopeful; 
10, Success story; 15, Fancy-free; 17, Ravages; 18, Haunter; 
19, Arrange; 20, Epithet; 22, Siren. 


“\idge for our Friends, the work of one Richard The winner of Crossword No, 1586 is 
‘pdmore. Heisa pupil of Dimmie Fleming and 
ays for the Kent B team, but he will probably 
y that the height of his ambition is to repeat a 
ctory of some years ago in the London Flitch. 
he should reject the idea of publishing his 


‘tes in book form, that could well be a 


Mr. Miles Burkitt, 
Merton House, 
Grantchester, 


Cambridge. 


s WA, ee fe lea ae 


RELIA BLE REMO VA Ls, 


BY ROAD . BY SEA . 


Whether you are sending your household and 
personal property by sea or by air you can rest 
assured that our expert packers will carefully 
protect them to ensure their safe arrival. 
reputable agents will receive your goods and 
You need not 
We will happily 
advise you on any packing or removal problem. 


™ PANTECHNICON 


BELGRAVE SQUARE 
BELGRAVIA 3638 


attend to Customs formalities. 
have a care in the world. 


MOTCOMBE STREET . 
TELEPHONE: 


NATURAL 
SPARKLING 
WATER 


The natural 
properties in Perrier 
help to soothe the 


inner man when you've 
done yourself proud. zB pet 


decla 


°, 
G 
TERE 


Perrier makes yousparkle 


elriey 


1FZ0U 
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ESCUDO 


is pure tobacco 


BY AIR 


Our 


LONDON SWI 


heard 
It Sald... 


that there are unfortunates-amongst us who have never 
savoured the delights of PINTAIL Sherry. How easily this can 
be remedied! A cheque for 35/3d. will ensure two bottles, postage 
paid by return. A dozen bottles cost £9 12s. Od., carriage paid. 


ee ee 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD. PERTH SCOTLAND 


Alas M°A 


BESPOKE Bh SEO RE SH OEM ACERS eee ane 
38 DOVER ST., LONDON, WJ. TEL: HYDE PARK ITZ70 DOVER ST., LONDON, W.1. TEL: HYDE PARK 1778 


—in warm, sunny, smog-free 
tonic air. Enjoy the ; 
Royal Pavilion, the 6 go | 
courses, Plumpton races, | 
. pre-London shows, i 
y fine shops 
—the season never ends. 


Send 6d. for Guide to 


G. Johnson, 24, Royal York 
Buildings, Brighton. 


Established 1800 


The HAND HOTEL: 


Llanarmon D.C., P.O. Wrexham 


LIMITED 
An attractive and very comfort 


able modernised 16th-century [an 
situated in the beautiful Ceiriog 
Valley—an ideal centre for touring 
the Welsh Mountains and Lakes. 
Salmon, Trout and Coarse Fish- 
ing. Private bathrooms to all 
bedrooms. Grills and Continental 
dishes. Cocktail bar. 


Men’s Semi-Brogue Oxford 
shoes in Brown Buckskin, 

for easy wear, very 

soft and comfortable. 
Available in good average sizes 
for immediate use. 

£9-9-0 per pair 

(Insured Postage 2/6) 

Every attention given to 
enquiries by post, from home 
or overseas. 


Brochures on request. 
Tel. Llanarmon D.C. 296. 


} 
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i 
WE ESTATE MARKET 


| SK any agent how long it would 
4 \ take to sell a property and he 
will probably answer that in 
sse days, the market being what it 
lit could be disposed of in a re- 
irkably short time, very quickly 
leed for a town property and on 
erage, perhaps, two or three weeks 
+ a good country property in a 
pular area. He will certainly add 
at the price must be right, but what 
‘agent and a vendor consider to be 
6 right price may not always seem, 
[the vendor at any rate, to relate to 
@ same property at all. A vendor 
ay have made up his mind that he 
ints a particular price and will await 
e right buyer; in that case he will 
obably have to wait for some time. 

Demand ‘for houses is still heavy, 
it the public has become a good deal 
/ore selective since the post-war years. 
jae agent I was talking to recently 
‘ames a good deal of the over-pricing 
\ to misinformation about other local 
jles. Mrs. X, for instance, sells her 
use and afterwards boasts that she 
jtaimed £10,000 for it. Mrs. Y., con- 
mced as any good housewife would 
|}, that her house is superior, estimates 
lat hers is worth something more. 


MAMA AU AU UW" AW_'A_A>A-IV“LA. 


Procurator has been on holiday 
id will resume his notes next week, 


RMA.” A211 


‘robably she is wrong when the pro- 
‘erty is looked at without the proud 
yes of ownership, and in any case she 
| ignorant of the fact, which Mrs. X. 
id not boast about, that the £10,000 
icluded the price for a number of 
‘pensive fittings and possibly a few 
rpets and a refrigerator. 

|| Another trap for the unwary is 
lustrated by the vendor who over- 
rices his house and is soon gratified 
> show over it a viewer who imme- 
jiately offers the full price, or some- 
hing close to it. But the viewer then 
mds a surveyor and later, making 
jwuch play with what is probably a 
jerfectly fair report, changes his mind 
/nd makes another offer substantially 
ower than the first. Ultimately the 
\eal falls through and the vendor finds 
\\imself where he started, but with the 
rm conviction that, as there has been 
me offer for his house at the figure he 
lemands, there will be others. In this 
ase the agent will probably resign 
limself to a long wait and in the end 
| he vendor will be obliged to lower his 
jrice. 


4,000 Enquiries 

ECENTLY I looked into the 
history of a block of recently- 
yuilt town houses, numbering 30, in 
| good part of London. They were at 
jiverage prices of around £15,000 for 
9-year leases, plus a small ground 
‘ent. All were sold within about four 
jind half months. During construction 
jmd before a selling board had been 
rected, some 500 enquiries were re- 
veived. All the enquirers were placed 
m a waiting list until the houses were 
|eady, and in the end only one sale was 
}oncluded out of the 500. When the 
)show house was ready and furnished 
ind had been advertised, the crush 
/became heavy. A further 3,500 people 
}made enquiries. 

A new flat development was 
»qually interesting in its way. It com- 
Drised two blocks of 27 flats each, one 
clock for the sale of leases and the 
other for letting, at prices around 
28,000 for 99-year leases and rentals 
of about £760 a year exclusive, 
}espectively. Again during the pre- 
idvertising period about 600 names 
1ecumulated and resulted in 10 dis- 
oosals. After advertising, another 
2,500 people were shown round the 


* 
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| TRAPS FOR THE 
| SELLER 


properties, and all flats were disposed 
of in about three months. It proved 
to be four times quicker to sell the 
leases than to let. 


CASTLE ESTATE FOR SALE 


NE of the more unusual pro- 
perties _to come on to the 
market recently has been the Kininvie 
Castle Estate at Craigellachie, Banff- 
shire, which includes the well-known 
Torbay hill farm, often regarded as 
one of the most modern major beef- 
producing units in the country. This 
unit covers an area of about 1,400 acres 
out of a total of 1,750 acres for the 
whole estate, and has been the subject 
of extensive land and building im- 
provements designed to enable it to 
carry some 600 breeding beef cows and 
their calves a year, with minimum 
labour requirements. 

The castle from which the estate 
derives its name dates in part from the 
15th century. 

Besides the major cattle unit there 
are a home farm and various cottages, 
and the estate provides good shooting, 
and trout and late salmon fishing. The 
property is offered on behalf of Mr. 
A. G. Thomson, the present owner, by 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons. 


NEAR INVERNESS 


NOTHER Scottish property 
shortly to come in the market 
is Flichity House, near the well-known 
sporting estate of Farr, some 12 miles 
south of Inverness. It will be offered 
by Messrs. Bernard Thorpe and 
Partners on the instructions of Dr. and 
Mrs. W. B. MacLennan. The house 
was built in about 1907 in traditional 
Scottish style, but is most modernly 
equipped. In addition to the grounds 
there are also about 200 acres of farm- 
ing land, two cottages and salmon fish- 
ing rights in the River Nairn and fish- 
ing rights in Loch Ruthven and Loch 
Clachan. 

The same agents are also handling 
Nuptown House, at Warfield, in Berk- 
shire, on behalf of Imperial Chemical 
Industries. This is a 17th-century 
house, with some good timbering, on 
the edge of their agricultural estate and 
has been used for the accommodation 
of overseas visitors. There are about 
three acres of grounds. 

In Gloucestershire, Burden Court 
Farm, at Tresham, near Tetbury, is 
being sold by Mr. and Mrs. J. G. S. 
Donaldson, who have agreed to buy 
Kingsbridge Farm, at Steeple Claydon, 
Buckinghamshire. Burden Court Farm 
covers nearly 550 acres and possesses 
a Cotswold stone residence. The pro- 
perty is in the hands of Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Company in association with 
Messrs. Clutton. 


DOROTHY PAGET’S 
PROPERTY 


ITH the exchange of contracts 

for Pollardswood Grange at 
Chalfont St. Giles, Buckinghamshire, 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
have completed the sales of the two 
properties owned by the late Miss 
Dorothy- Paget in that area. The 
other, Hermits Wood, with about 43 
acres, was sold by them a short time 
ago. Pollardswood Grange has about 
seven acres, and, besides two cottages, 
has a gate house lodge with a fine roof 
of reed thatch. The price is under- 
stood to have been about £20,000. 

Down in the West Country, Ye 
Olde Punch Bowl and Ladle, at 
Penelewey, one of the oldest inns in 
Cornwall and well known to visitors 
to Truro, is coming up for auction in 
the hands of the Yeovil office of 
Messrs. Jackson-Stops and Staff early 
this month. The inn is said to date in 
part from the 11th century. 

ARBITER IT. 
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FOR 
SWIMMING POOLS 
OF DISTINCTION 


For entertaining 
it’s a social success — 


The refreshing enticement of sparkling filtered water 
and the restful sunbathing after the swim make a 
pool the finest and most valuable asset to your garden. 


FOR THE HOME 
SCHOOLS—HOTELS 
BUSINESS HOUSES 

LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


The last word in 
swimming pool technique. 
For the mosi modern ideas 
in pool construction ask 

for our advice. 


RUTHERFORD CONSTRUCTION CO. LID. 
MAKERS OF OUTSTANDING SWIMMING POOLS 


orice BATTLE-SUSSEX 48coris"? — Stuwinopane” "Sunes, 


What 


could be more & 


perfect... 


A 
Picnic for two, gourmets’ banquet in the sun, with wor yo 
everything prepared for the best! = 4 
Weather-man consulted, basket packed 
with careful precision... 
and the delicacies we both adore. 
*‘Now have one of these 
exquisite Lindt Lunch Tablets, 
they’re really something special.” 


THE CHOCOLATE OF 
THE CONNOISSEUR 


ovee 
wind © erimiy MEACHARTO 


DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


FINDLATER, MACKIE. TODD & Co LTa 
LONDON Wi ESTABLISHED 1823 


eaonves @ arse 


A gracious welcome to your guests 


16/- bottle - 8/6 haii-bottle 


Also Magnums 32/- 


Flowers for Sickness 
Flowers for Health 
Flowers for Happiness 
Flowers for Wealth 
WHATEVER THE OCCASION—ORDER 


Gllwoots ,. | 


Bo:zed and dispatched by experts. 
Specially selected colours or mixed shades. 
From 1 Gn. to 5 Gns. per box 


Write for large Catalogue of all kinds of 
Carnations, Pinks and Dianthus. 


CUT FLOWER DEPT. 


15 HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX Telephone: Wivelsfield 232 & 23: 
eS 


Send today for 24 page 
FOR EE: CPA ALO: GHue 


over 40 illustrations of 


SUEDE LEATHER & 
SHEEPSKIN WEAR 


YOUR GUARANTEE—ovyer 15,000 people have bought Suedecraft 
hand-cut superbly tailored garments. They are made in the Suedecraft 
factory in 20 fashionable colours at the lowest prices for top quality Suede 
and Leather Wear, example Ladies Jackets from 10 gns. 


SUEDECRAFT, “Six: 


10} gns. 


SHOP AT: LONDON, 51 Beauchamp Place, $.W.3. KNI. 4453. 
EDINBURGH 40 Leith Street—1 min. G.P.O. 
BRADFORD 10 Manningham Lane, Tel. 25430. 

Factory Showroom: Peel Works, Sion Street, Radcliffe, Lancs 
| To: SUEDECRAFT (Dept. C.L.4.), 3 Manor Street, Bradford 1 l INTERNATIONAL 
(Unsealed 2d. stamp). Please send Suede cuttings, etc., order form and LEATHER FAIR 
| new 24-page catalogue A Sued 


| 
NAME tik Sees, ne ai Sr __. | garment was <a 
ADDRESSHE = eames nee =| Great Baitain a 
| this world famow 
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HORTICULTURE 


the glass-house side of the hor- 
ticultural industry, two-thirds 
the value of all its crops is accounted 
by vegetables and fruit, which are 
ely supplementary to general 
‘ming. Those who supply early 
duce and other specialist growers 
| the most worried about the pros- 
rts of freer trade with the Continent 
Europe. The whole situation is 
tiewed by, Mr. R. R. W. Folley, of 
ye College, in his booklet Commer- 
| Horticulture in Great Britain: Its 
avacter and Competitive Strength 
. 6d., from Wye College, Ashford, 
mt). At the present time the inten- 
'e growers have tariff protection in 
‘rying degrees. Continental growers 
rk under a system of minimum 
ces, imports being shut down when 
mestic prices fall below a specified 
‘el. Mr. Folley considers that if 
itain were to join in a closer trading 
rtnership some scheme of minimum 
ces would be brought in here to 
xe the place of tariffs. British horti- 
lture could, he thinks, emerge from 
ten-year period of adjustment to 
eralised trading by maintaining 
tput at 90-95 per cent. of the present 
rel, while surrendering up to 10 per 
at. of the present land and labour 
ed. The biggest withdrawal of land 
yald be from old orchards, and that 
mild be no great loss. 


(ithe ass we hear most about 


rants for Fruit Stores 


'N the first three months of the 

Horticulture Improvement Scheme, 
lich provides grants at one-third of 
_e cost towards buildings and equip- 
jent that will raise the efficiency of 
1it and vegetable growing, 616 appli- 
tions for grant have been received 
| England and Wales. Many of the 
tly proposals are for better buildings 
|d equipment for fruit storage, 
pecially from the eastern part of 
jagland. Growers have also put 
|fward projects for improving glass- 
juse heating systems, installing elec- 
city and providing grading equip- 
ent. These better facilities on 
dividual holdings will all be helpful 
|| meeting Continental competition. 
'e have yet to develop more effec- 
vely the unified selling that is part of 
fe strength of the horticultural 
dustry in Holland, which competes 
ost keenly with ours. I rejoice to 
‘ar that one group of apple packers 
| East Kent has now come to an 
derstanding with one of the leading 
_|tain stores to supply English fruit of 
le highest quality through a pro- 
jaged season. Quality produce and 
)-to-date storage to meet consumers’ 
quirements reliably can be achieved 
ily by group effort. This is a task for 
‘owers working together in their own 
cality, rather than for any mammoth 
te scheme or Government 
‘tion. 


lissecting the Farm Vote 


N Political Studies Mr. J. Roland 
| Pennock develops the thesis that 
friculture’s political power is largely 
sed on myth. He thinks that the 
ct that the Conservatives have in 
cent years gone ahead with price- 
view decisions without agreement 
ith the National Farmers’ Union 
jdicates that they are becoming 
vare that the significance of the agri- 
iltural vote has been overrated. 
_\r. Pennock dissects the purely farm 
ite in 21 marginal agricultural con- 
_jituencies. He takes the numbers of 
jales of 15 years of age and over, 
jassified as engaged in agriculture 
id compares these figures with the 
tal electorate. In each constituency 
\¢ agricultural vote in relation to the 
‘tal votes cast is below 10 per cent. 
ll this is interesting, but there are 
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many people in the ruralconstituencies, 
apart from farmers and farm-workers, 
who are keenly interested in matters 
of agricultural policy. Their wives, for 
example, and the agricultural mer- 
chants, the doctors, the parsons, the 
solicitors and a wide range of people 
indirectly concerned with the land 
certainly take account of agricultural 
policy when they decide how to vote 
at a General Election. They know as 
well as those directly engaged in agri- 
culture that the well-being of a district 
depends on the condition of agriculture. 


Delay in Presenting Bills 


FARMER accustomed to the keen 

business habits of Lincolnshire 
people is sorely exasperated by the 
dilatory ways of another district 
where he now has a farm. He cannot 
get some of the tradesmen to render 
accounts for work done in less than 
six months and sometimes a year or 
even longer. He is one of those people 
who feel uncomfortable if they owe 
money all round, and anyway he likes 
to know just how his finances stand 
at the end of each month. So he has 
issued an ultimatum to the local 
tradesmen: he will delay paying their 
bills after he receives them for just 
as long as they delay in rendering 
them. An account dating back for six 
months will be héld for another six 
months before ‘thé cheque is sent. 
He hopes that this treatment of the 
defaulter will prove salutary. I am 
not sure that it will, unless he steels 
his heart to refuse to listen to hard- 
luck stories at the door. I remember 
a man who never sent out any bills 
until he needed the money really 
badly, and then he made himself a 
nuisance to his customers by going 
round to deliver the bills cap in hand. 


Pylons, Poles and Wires 


T does not trouble me esthetically 

to have the pylons carrying 
electric power striding across a vale: 
I quite like them as emblems of 
progress in the 20th century. But 
criticisms on amenity grounds are 
evidently troubling the Central Elec- 
tricity Board, who have pointed out 
that there are many paths that the 
pylons could follow. “‘One must be 
chosen. Not plotted arbitrarily across 
a map. But thoughtfully, carefully 
sited to follow the dark background 
of a wood here, skirt-a village there; 
cross skylines in the, most incon- 
spicuous way to be found. The 
Central Electricity Generating Board 
are just as concerned about this as 
about bringing the power.’ Well and 
good, but can we please have some 
conscience about amenities when the 
electricity supply comes to a pleasant 
village and the whole place is messed 
up by poles and odd jlines criss- 
crossing overhead? This spoliation 
can be avoided at little; extra cost 
by putting the lines underground. 


Space in Farm Buildings 


E-HORNED cows require 18 

square feet each of space, and 
horned cows require 25 square feet 
in the collection and disposal yards 
for a walk-through milking parlour. 
When poultry are kept in hen yards 
each bird should have two square feet 
of covered area and four square feet of 
open area; 100 birds will take 4-5 
gallons of water a day. When 
potatoes are stored in bulk in buildings 
a four-foot stack will take 13 cwt. of 
potatoes per square yard of floor 
space and a 12-foot stack will take 
as much as 384 cwt. These are some 
of the useful figures provided in 
Farm Buildings Pocket Book, issued 
by the Ministry of Agriculture (H.M. 
Stationery Office, 2s.). 

CINCINNATUS. 


Sole representatives in the United Kingdom: Baume & Co. Ltd., London, E.C.1. 
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LONGIN ES 


THE WORLD'S MOST HONOURED WATCH 


Ref: 346 — at £69 5s. — ladies gold Longines in the 


new petite style with gold bracelet. 
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An interesting carved wood and gilt Adam side table, 
the top veneered in satinwood and kingwood, with an 
elaborate painted design of flowers and swags 
and a ribbon border. 
Length 80 ins. Depth 223 ins. Height 35 ins. 


BY APPOINTMENT ANTIQUE DEALERS TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


MALLETT : 


MALLETT & SON (ANTIQUES) LTD., 40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.I. TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 4527 AND 6738/9 


A very fine Adam carved and gilt looking-glass frame. Circa 1780. 
Overall height 4’ 6” Overall width 2’ 2” 
A Queen Anne walnut chair frame on finely carved front legs, covered in contemporary 
needlework and old gold silk velvet. 

A Queen Anne walnut stool on cabriole legs, terminating in hoof feet. The seat covered 
in contemporary needlework. ‘ 

Width 22” Depth 16” Height 17” 


GREGORY & Ca 


(Bruton Street) LTD. 
Established 1823 


27, BRUTON STREET, W.1 [ 


Telephone: MAYfair 2608/9/10 & MAYfair 2066. Telegrams: Gregco, Wesdo, London, 
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THE MIND OF A 


MURDERER 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


appeared at the Old Bailey, 

charged with the murder of Stanley 
|Setty—otherwise, and moreaccurately, 
known as Sulman Seti—a West End 
jealer in motor-cars. The jury dis- 
agreed; a second jury was immediately 
|s;worn in and was ordered by the 
judge to return a formal verdict of 
|Not Guilty on the murder charge; and 
|Hume was thereupon charged with 
being an accessory after the fact to 
|Setty’s murder. He pleaded guilty 
‘and was sent to gaol for twelve years. 
He served eight of them and was then 
teleased, to find that his dog was dead 


ie January, 1950, Donald Hume 
| 
| 
| 


hideous crime. He was good at this 
game of “thinking up.”’ That is why 
the jury disagreed at his first trial. 
While in gaol, before appearing at the 
Old Bailey, he thought up a trio of 
villains named Mac, Greeny and The 
Boy. His whole defence was based on 
the existence of this shadowy trium- 
virate. He could fly an aeroplane, 
and it was known that he was making 
money by air-smuggling. What easier, 
then, than for Mac, Greeny and The 
Boy to descend upon him, armed, and 
let him know that it would be the 
worse for him if he did not carry out 
their orders? The orders simply were 


AAAAAAAAMAAAMOMAAMAMMAMaAM1M21™1™ 
HUME: PORTRAIT OF A DOUBLE MURDERER 
By John Williams 
(Heinemann, 21s.) 


A LONDON CHILDHOOD. By Angela Rodaway 
(Batsford, 15s.) 


I AM A VILLAGE. By Arthur Conte 
(Hutchinson, 16s.) 


and that his wife had obtained a 
ja divorce. He lived under various 
|bogus names for some time and then 
he took to bank robbery. 

In trying to escape after getting 
what he wanted in Switzerland at the 
“pistol point he shot a man dead, and 
| the Swiss, who have no system of 
capital punishment, sent him to gaol 
for life. 

| That is the brief history told by 
| John Williams in Hume: Portrait of a 
| Double Murderey (Heinemann, 21s.). 
How far the portrait is a true one each 
\reader must judge for himself. After 
‘the moment when Hume became in- 
| famous overnight there is a good deal 
_ of acceptable evidence about his doings, 
but before that (so far as I know) we 
have only his word to go on. When he 
| came out of Dartmoor he wrote, with 
a journalist’s help, a Confession for 
which he was handsomely paid. 
| Many a man of letters has worked 
| throughout a lifetime for less. 

| 
| Settling Accounts with Society 
| I presume, for we are not told 
| otherwise, that it is upon this Con- 
| fession that we must rely for the facts 
‘of his childhood: his illegitimate 
| birth, his desertion by his mother, 
| his upbringing in an orphanage where 
_ he was abominably treated and learned 
| to loathe society, to reach the early 
conclusion that he would be justified 
in going all lengths in search of 
revenge. 

Whether Hume’s _ collaborator 
on the Confession confirmed any or 
all of these facts we do not discover, 
) and it is important, in coming to a 
decision about Hume, that we should 
know the facts to be established; 
although, even if they were, we should 
still be a long way from seeing how 
going around with a knife and a gun 
was an acceptable way of settling 
accounts with this vague thing called 
society. Some, or all, of the story 
about the child sensitively aware of 
suffering the ignominy of rejection 
could well be something thought up by 
Hume, after Setty’s murder, to put 
Some sort of psychological gloss on his 


ty 


that, for a cash consideration, heshould 
take into his aeroplane, and drop into 
the sea, certain incriminating parcels 
that they wished to dispose of. 
Absurd to suggest that there were no 
such persons as Mac, Greeny and The 
Boy, and that the parcels in fact 
contained the chopped up corpse of 
Stanley Setty, murdered and dissected 
by Hume. 

This melodramatic lie was the 
sole defence, and it was so ingeniously 
worked that it confused the jury, and 
probably convinced many people of 
its truth till Hume’s Confession blew 
the gaff and explained every stage in 
the carrying out of his ingenious and 
cold-blooded deed of murder—a mur- 
der that he might have got away with 
altogether if the sea, true to promise, 
had not given up its dead, 

Mr, Williams, writing of some of 
Hume’s crimes before he graduated to 
the ranks of murderers, speaks of “a 
deeper urge egging him on: the old 
determination to get his own back 
on society.” I doubt whether Hume 
ever in his life thought twopence of 
society in one way or another. 
Society had not done him so badly as 
all that. It had permitted him to use 
his business ability to make a living 
that would have satisfied most men; 
but he could not keep his fingers off 
other people’s property or, eventually, 
off other people’s lives. It seems to me 
just silly to write that his ‘‘adherence to 
Communism’ was another sign 
of this “ancient grudge.’’ Many 
people have adhered to Communism 
from highly idealistic, if mistaken, 
motives. 

To explain men like Hume 
would be difficult enough in all 
conscience; the last thing to do is to 
explain away their foul deeds. 


CHILDHOOD OF HARDSHIPS 


It would have been just as easy 
for Angela Rodaway to vamp up some 
tale of a grudge against society, for 
society did little enough for her. True, 
she had consolations that Hume never 
had: a father and mother, a brother 
and sisters, and a home life that was, 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 
TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


M. HARRIS & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


A large Hepplewhite carved mahogany library chair in green leather. 


44-52 NEW OXFORD STREET 
Lonpon, W.C.1 


Telephone: MUSeum 2121 Telegraphic Address: Artisonne Phone London 


TESSIERS 


LTD. 


ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELLERY & OBJETS D’ART 


A PAIR OF GEORGE III SILVER SAUCE TUREENS BY~HENRY CHAWNER 
Made in London in 1788. Weight 26 ozs. 16 dwt. 


(There is also a larger matching pair weighing 37 ozs. 16 dwt.) 


A SILVER ARGYLE, ENGRAVED WITH THE SAME ARMS 
By William Vincent, London, 1787. Weight 13 ozs. 8 dwt. 


26, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 0458 CABLES TESSIERITE LONDON 
MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


458 


Telephone: 24828 


Length 3 ft. 8 ins. 
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Knockhundred House 


(H. W. KEIL LTD.) 


MIDHURST 


Telephone 133 


A late seventeenth century small 
Yew Tree Cabinet on original stand. 
Width 30 inches, 
6 inches, depth 164 inches. Period 


circa 1685. 


BRIDGE STREET 
Poa. R Dee EIN 


height 4 feet 


. WEST SUSSEX 


Interesting 18th-century mahogany secretaire bookcase fitted with 
shaped glazing bars and cross-banded with satinwood. 
Depth 1 ft. 11 ins. Height 7 ft. 6 ins. 


ALSO 


BROADWAY, WORCS. CHELTENHAM 
Telephone 2108 
Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd, 


JOHN BELL «¢f ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
The one Comprehensive Collection 


Telephone 2509 


of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


A. very attractive Antique 
circular Regency Breakfast 
Table with an unusually pretty 
crossbanded top in beautifully 
figured mahogany. Diameter 
50 inches, height 284 inches. 
Period circa 1820. 


Telegrams & Cables: ‘‘Antiques,’’ Aberdeen 


CHICHESTER ANTIQUES: 


| 0) (2) el BM B) 


tal WEES. 


CYS SPA EOLER GE SEE GINS 


Pk SAS BSE ETS EP PES CE 


SALMON FISHING 
S. J. E. JONES 


Exhibited Royal Academy. 1820-1845. Oil Painting on canvas; size 21 X 17 ins. 


43 NORTH STREET, CHICHESTER 


Telephone 4882 
EARLY CLOSING THURSDAY SUNDAYS BY APPOINTMENT 


'T. CROWTHER « SON. 


DEALERS IN ANTIQUES AND WORKS OF ART, 

OAK AND PINE PANELLING. WOOD AND MARBLE 

MANTELPIECES. WROUGHT IRONWORK FURNITURE 
AND GARDEN ORNAMENTS 


SII LEELA LL EDIT 


Late 18th-century Chimneypiece in Statuary marble. 
Length of shelf 5’ 53” Total height 5’ 04” Opening width 3’ 43” Opening height 3’ 10}” 


| NO CATALOGUES ; 


| 282, NORTH END ROAD, FULHAM, S.W.6 


Phone: FULHAM 1375-7 Cable Address: ANTIQUITY LONDON 


— 


he whole, harmonious. But, as you 
find from A London Childhood 
|(sford, 15s.), it was a life of grind- 
/ poverty. They roved here and 
+ ein poor parts of London, wearing 
+ r home-made clothes and broken 
ns ts, father moving desperately from 
#\t job to poorer job, eating scraps, 
=| shopping between 7 and 8 on 
© arday nights in the street markets 
| hour when stuff was almost given 
‘ly because the stall-holders had to 
k up and move on. Then they 
e home, “cutting the bad parts 
of the fruit with old sharp 


” 


ves. 


— ee ee. 


Zest for Life 


| Miss Rodaway had cause enough 
begin, in those days, the nourish- 
at of a grudge against society, but 
‘is how she recalls it. She and her 
ther went to Wanstead Flats. 
‘hese things, the buttercups, the 
ile fish, the frogs, were free, or 
ly so, although the value of them 
5 undoubted for they were ‘free’ in 
‘re senses than one. There was so 
/le else that we could have and hold 
it was not inevitably associated 
jh a rather desperate financial con- 
jvance; nevertheless, even this 
5 not always disagreeable to me. 

seemed to give zest to our 
PS. 


Life without zest is nothing, and 
ence the spirit draws the zest to 
ld lite magical in the conditions here 
scribed is a mystery. But it hap- 
jos, and it happened in Miss Roda- 
‘y’scase. She is telling of the years 
lowing the first World War, days of 
je means test, of hunger marchers 
_d decay in the Rhondda and death 
| Jarrow. 
| Those of us who remember those 
jys might imagine the poor all 
juashed down to a common level 
|| anonymous insignificance. Miss 
»daway knows that sort of life too 
> ll to make the mistake. There are 
/finite social degrees among the poor. 
|te says: ‘‘We were snobs in our way.” 
ley were hungry poor, but main- 
ined standards. How well I remem- 
the truth of all this from years long 
\stthe people one must not know, 
le streets one must not enter! You 
ill find it all here, and the story of the 
ithor’s fight to emerge. ‘‘I was said 
| have brains.’ She used the public 
brary and read and read. A scholar- 
\ip took her to a secondary school, 
id her aptitude in writing English 
irprised some of her teachers. 


The Way Things Happen 


She came to a point that perhaps 
lonald Hume faced one day. She was 
‘eeting well-off girls, visiting their 
pmes, observing social manners. She 
‘as tempted to steal, and once suc- 
ambed. ‘‘There is a feeling that the 
hole of one’s life is unsatisfactory and 
1at one is wholly outside one’s own 
ement. By temperament, ability and 
iclination one belongs to a certain 
shere and only circumstance has kept 
ne out of it. There is no very great 
ap between ‘I belong to all this’ and 
this belongs to me.’ The transition is 
ot difficult.’’ But she thought it out, 
nd decided: ‘‘None of this is at all 
gical, it is just the way things some- 
mes happen.” 

We follow her through those new 
iendships, her growing interest in 
sic and acting, to a small Civil 
ervice job that she disliked and left. 
he found a room of her own, decided 
) be a writer, and more or less starved. 
nd that is where we leave her. What 
1 is doing now we are not told; but 


i. 
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IEWS by HOWARD SPRING — continued 


at any rate-her wish to be a writer is 
fulfilled in the richest sense. This book 
is the evidence. 


VILLAGE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


A village as tale-teller is a new 
idea to me. It is used by a French 
writer, Arthur Conte, whose I am a 
Village (Hutchinson, 16s.) is trans- 
lated by Frances Frenaye. The village 
is not far from Perpignan, a poor little 
place of mouldering houses, antiquated 
school-house, no street lighting or 
running water. “I still have wells from 
the time of Hannibal. My part of the 
country is where Voltaire was born, 
but few of my houses possess a bath.”’ 
But the place has seen its share of 
great men, if only because it is on a 
road over which invasions have ever 
passed. Caesar and Hannibal, 
Ostrogoth and Vizigoth kings, Charle- 
magne and Napoleon—all have gone 
this way. “But none of these famous 
folk ever greatly excited me. None of 
them was happy. They appeared 
and disappeared like mirages on a 
hot day.” 

It is to humbler folk that the 
village turns with affection: the doctor 
and the priest, the tenders of vine- 
yards and the fishermen and smith and 
the beautiful blind girl to whom scents 
were colours, and the old illiterate 
peasant woman who nurtured a grand- 
son, the brightest of them all, who, 
none the less, died brutally in his 
moment of glory, But “the world is all 
the same. Everything continues.” 

It is this continuity, this march of 
life through the centuries, this repeti- 
tion of unchanging patterns, that the 
book stresses. If it had been given to 
me with no author’s name on the title- 
page, I might not unreasonably have 
guessed Daudet to be the author. 


———— @ ——__ 


WATER-COLOUR 
BOUQUETS 

HE artist Jean Louis Prévost 

lived from about 1760 till 1810. 
He exhibited his first pictures at the 
Académie Royale, Paris, at the age 
of 14, and all his life specialised in 
painting flowers and fruit. In Jean 
Louis Prévost—Bouquets (Macdonald, 
63s.) 18 of his water-colours of flowers, 
engraved by his friend Charles Louis 
Ruotte, are reproduced by a six-colour 
offset process in a large, handsome 
volume, in which sheets of thick, grey- 
blue paper, carrying the text, are 
interleaved with the plates. Emy 
Pischel provides captions and an 
introduction. 

These plates are not of bouquets 
in the formal sense; they show clusters 
of flowers as they might have been 
held in the hand after casual picking, 
complete with fly, bee or snail. The 
flowers are both wild and cultivated, 
ranging from stately iris and full- 
blown rose to bright heartsease and 
lowly chickweed. 

Tf, as the publishers claim, the 
colours are accurately reproduced, one 
must comment on a certain sombre- 
ness in many of the plates, created 
both by rather heavy colourings and 
by a good deal of stippling on the 
engraver’s part. Here and there the 
colour is entirely at fault, but without 
seeing the originals one cannot say 
where this failing has occurred. Surely 
no foxglove was ever lavender-blue, 
no tazetta narcissus had a pink cup; 
and most certainly the Judas tree is 
never a deep blue-purple. 

As works of art, however, some 
of the compositions are extremely 
attractive, with an unusual informality 
and very skilful grouping of the plant 
material; and doubtless these plates 
will soon be gracing walls in many 
homes, like those of Prévost’s con- 


temporary, Redoute. 
: Aor cbt 
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BIGGS -- 


MAIDENHEAD 
(OPEN ALL DAY ON SATURDAYS) 


EST. 1866 


FINE QUALITY ADAM PERIOD CARVED WOOD AND 
GILDED WALL MIRROR. Height 5’ 6”. Width 2’ 7”. 


26, 28, 30, 32, HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE 
Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. Tel. (3 lines) 223, 963-4 


Regency House 


18 miles from Bond Street. Open all day on Saturday. 
Every article in our showrooms is marked clearly with the price. 


A FINE EXAMPLE OF EARLY REGENCY FURNITURE. THE SIDEBOARD, IN 
FINELY GRAINED MELLOW MAHOGANY, IS FITTED WITH CELLARETTE 
DRAWER AND CUPBOARD—WHILST THE CENTRE DRAWER IS ABOVE A 
CONCAVE NAPORY DRAWER. 

Length 6’ 74’, Height 364”. Circa 1810, 


Maximum width 25”, Price £145- 


Regency House (Walton) Antiques 


Telegraphic Address: REGENCY, TADWORTH. TADWORTH 3060 


WALTON-ON-THE-HILL, TADWORTH, SURREY 


Walton-on-the-Hill lies 1 mile off the A217 London, Sutton, Reigate and Brighton 
road. Fork right 1 mile beyond Burgh Heath. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


announce the following 


CHATTEL SALES ON OWNERS PREMISES. 


SEPTEMBER 6th By direction of J. A. Murdocke, Esq. 
The Contents of Brattles Grange, Brenchley, Kent. 
Illustrated catalogues 1/-. 


SEPTEMBER 12th By direction of the executors of Mrs. Mary Findlay, deceased. 
in conjunction with Geering & Colyer, Bank Chambers, Ashford, Kent (Tel. oe 
The remaining contents of Westwell, Tenterton, Kent. 
Catalogues 1/-. 


<_< an €= - 


SEPTEMBER 20th By direction of the Executors of Mrs. L. Asher, deceased. | 
and 21st The important contents of Ascot Place, Ascot, Berks. be 
Catalogues 2/-. 
OCTOBER 4th By direction of the Executors of Major E. Howard, deceased. 
and 5th The contents of Downside, Leatherhead, Surrey. 
Catalogues 1/-. 
OCTOBER 18th By direction of the Executors of Sir P. Malcolm Stewart, Bart, deceased. 
and 19th The remaining important contents of The Lodge, Sandy, Beds. Aes a 


Catalogues 2/-. 


OCTOBER 25th By direction of the Executors of Mrs. E. M. Hardy, deceased. 
The contents of Nethercourt, 60, Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, Hants. 
Catalogues 1/-. 


NOVEMBER 8th By direction of Martin Benson, Esq. 


The important contents of Beech House, Cheveley, Newmarket. 
Catalogues 1/-. 


For further details, apply to the Auctioneers Offices: 20, Hanover Square, W.1. MAY 3771 
(Catalogues will be available about two weeks before each sale.) 


WM. YOUNG WALTER H. WILLSON LTD 


AN TOUTES “AIN DINE eed, Dealers in Fine Antique Silver 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


1, BELMONT STREET, ABERDEEN 


Telephone: Aberdeen 20739 Cables: Decor, Aberdeen 


515, LAWNMARKET, EDINBURGH 
Telephone: Caledonian 7617 


A fine quality 18th-century, 
antique mahogany bureau of 
unusually small size being only 
27” in width. In original con- 
dition. Price £175. 


A fine quality 18th-century, es f ‘ é; 
mahogany chest in original ais oes : = : Pair Queen Anne Casters. London 1708. Height 6% inch 
dition and of good colour. one . ie ; i 

Measurements: Length 353”. 
Depth 173”. Heane 31}?”. Price 


15 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON S.W.1 Tel: WHITEHAI Uae 
CE 


a 
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THE FIRST OF THE MANY 


A wonderfully trim little suit by Lanvin made of 
_ red and black checked wool. The jumper is edged 
| with black knit. (Right) A sweater made in heavy 
knit and matched by a round, pull-on cap. This 
is one of the many casual-looking outfits shown 
by St. Laurant in the Christian Dior collection. 
It is worn beneath a luxurious, toning aubergine 
suéde overcoat lined with black mink 


page 462 indicate what we may all expect 
to see and wear once summer is over, for 
these fashions are not for the few but will soon 
|be available to everyone who is interested in 
clothes. These are the clothes that have been 
bought by wholesale dress manufacturers here 
and all over the world to copy and adapt and by 
stores, who will make faithful copies of the 
originals. However uninterested we may be, 
{these ideas will sooner or later seep through to 
Our own wardrobes. We cannot discount Paris. 
| The new line’s name, the tube line, hardly 
\indicates its extreme flexibility. This is no hard 
‘cylindrical look, but a look of sinuous~move- 
|ment, hung on new underpinnings that somehow 
|hark back to the 1930s. The new winter line 
often recalls the era of The Green Hat, for here 
are the cloche, worn so that it caresses one cheek, 
ithe semi-shingle, the body-following line, once 
presented in kasha cloth or crépe-de-chine, and 
|the same lack of bust, for the bust, like rigidly 
‘defined waists, has somehow obligingly dis- 
appeared. 

Having achieved the easy line and given it 
just a hint of a return to a pre-world-war past, 
the Paris dress houses show that they are per- 
fectly aware that we are living in an age of moon 
rockets by presenting a host of clothes to shop 
in, walk in, dine in, dance in, drive in, travel in, 
work in—in short, to live in. If these clothes 
are not high fashion because they are designed 
for the many, they are certainly superbly made, 
wonderfully cut and made in magnificent 
materials and will still be very good when less 
well made, and when copied in less than mag- 
nificent materials. 

Dozens of small details stamp a new winter 
topcoat, suit or dress as being Paris-inspired. 
Apart from topcoats lavishly collared with fur, 
winter overcoats tend to have quite neat, small 
collars, and bulk is controlled. Materials are 
extremely good, often with considerably texture 
mterest in the weave, but sometimes coming 
into the smooth flannel or facecloth category. 
The Paris look is given by the sparse use of 


F \HE Paris photographs on this page and 


buttons. One may fasten an overcoat at the 
throat, another down towards the hem, or three 
may be used in a spread-out triangle. The other 
unmistakable look for winter is given by fur 
linings. Showing a topcoat takes twice as many 
minutes this season, because model girls in- 
variably show each coat twice—once to display 
the line, fabric and colour, the second time to 
show fur lining, or a contrast lining made of the 
same material. Many coats are reversible. 

Knits, too, are high fashion in Paris. These, 
much used by the house of Dior, are whittled 
down by many other houses to the merest touch 
of knit—a lining, a jacket edge, a collar—or else 
are suggested by some of the new jersey 
materials, most of which continue to look as 
if hand-knitted. 

Fur is much used, and with such lavishness 
that it confers the authentic Paris note of luxury 
on dresses and suits. Couturiers having used 
most of the furs, and especially most of the 
foxes, the Paris furriers have been forced to use 
furs as if they were cloths. Some are extremely 
lavish. Revillon makes a large wrap-round 


_9 gns. 
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coat of golden-yellow and white guanaco, worked 
horizontally in pale toffee-coloured bands 
and looking as if it would enable the wearer to 
get through an Arctic winter, but the smartest 
have an understated, don’t-count-the-cost, chic 
represented by women-about-town overcoats, 
with casually knotted self sashes. These are 
made in mink, platinum-coloured otter, steel and 
silver-shaded astrakhan, jaguar or white Indian 
lamb. Casually belted cardigan-jackets in costly 
furs are also shown for most occasions—for 
winter sports (pastel mink, worn with grey 
flannel trews); for dining in town (breitschantz 
or some equally supple fur that can be worked 
like broadcloth) and for evenings (Russian 
ermine). Fur coats lined with fur are even more 
lavish. Here are lamb coats lined with civet, 
mink or kolinsky and breitschantz lined with 
ermine. 

Be-furred for day, the Paris collections are 
also be-furred for night. Black chiffon dresses 
are weighed down by fur hems and black velvet 
is also made more lustrous by hems of glossy 
black mink. Dinner dresses are cuffed and 


She Sheepskin Shop 


| Street, London W.1 (opp. Selfridges) 


Four half-pint chromium 
plated Drinking Cups with 
gilt inside in a real Hide 
leather case. £4.18.6 


Flask 
comprising 
£3.10.0 


MAYfair 1301 & 6060 


64 REGENT ST., LONDON, wW.1. 
(PICCADILLY CIRCUS) 


... So take your civilised comforts 
along with you. These companionable 
sporting items from Beards travel 


lightly and speak quality. 


Lightweight metal Riding Crop 
Shoe Lift, covered with 
hand-sewn brown goatskin. £2.15.0 


£5.7.6. Coach Hide Zip Case 
with four drinking cups, 


waterproof lining, to 


bottles. 


Post Free in U.R. 


70 THE PROMENADE 


OF CHELTENHAM 


take two 
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Ses eaciebeesabelses 
PELHAMS 


FIELD SHELTERS 


All sizes and to special requirements. 


Send for catalogue giving prices 
of Shelters and Loose Box Ranges. 


available. 


Cc. L. PELHAMS 


demonstration 


OXFORD RD., UXBRIDGE, MIDDLESEX | RanNSOMES SIMS & JEFFERIES LTD., ORWELL WORKS, IPSWICH 


Tei. Uxbridge 3223 


The importance of efficient dredging has been 
emphasised during occasional long dry spells, 
which clearly showed the neglected state of many 
lakes, rivers, pools, etc. J. B. Carr Ltd. are well 
equipped to carry out types of dredging with 
the utmost efficiency and economy and will be 
pleased to advise you on your own dredging 
requirements, however large or small. 


ROTARY 
MOWER 
26 gns. 


Ask your dealer 
Especially convenient deferred terms for a home 
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Ww “GS DON'T LET YOUR GRASS TRUCKS 


HAVE ITS OWN WAY THIS AUTUMN | ieee! for GARDEN and ESTATE we 


garden. 


BEFORE 


The above illustrations show the 
improvement of a 40-acre lake, 
which contract involved the re- 
moval of over 2,000 trees, dredging 
and disposal of 250, (000 tons of mud, 
repairs to flood- -gates, sluices and 
bridges and the construction of new 
storm water by-pass gates and 
channels. 


J. B. CARR Jimited 


Public Works Contractors 


TETTENHALL, 


STAFFS 


Telegrams: ‘‘Carr, Tettenhall” Telephone: Wolverhampton 25071 (3 lines) 


Experts will tell you it’s a mistake to allow grass to 
become long in Winter. They’re right, of course. The 
gardener’s problem is to know how to keep grass tidy 
during the short days of Autumn when conditions are 
seldom right for mowing with an ordinary mower. 

That’s where the Ransomes ‘“‘Cyclone” rotary mower 
scores. No matter whether the grass is wet or dry, long 
or short, coarse or fine, the ‘“‘Cyclone”’ will deal with it < 
quickly and effectively up to the time Winter takes over. | SIZE 4’0” x 270”. 
And in the Spring, you’re off to a flying start in the | WHEELS Cushion Tyred Roller Beat! 


This is the month to buy a “Cyclone? — | ————__——— eee 
the rotary mower that keeps your garden | TRUCKS CAN BE MADE TO YOUROWN SPECIFICAT/ 


trim the whole year round. S. BOWLEY & SON, LTD. 


BOWLEY’S 


MODEL 1A 


12” Detachable ‘| 


Carriage £15.2.6 Paid 
Hinged Side 12/6 extra. 


BATTERSEA BRIDGE, LONDON, S.V¥ 
Write to Dept. C.L. for illustrated Catald 
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Garden 


Design 


By Sylvia Crowe 


NI dice author, who is President of the! 

Institute of Landscape Architects,| 
traces the evolution and development of} 
¥4 the garden from the oasis gardens of! 
Egypt, through the old Spanish gardens} 
(with their “‘gloriettas” or little private: 
paradises) which linked East and West, 
through the Italian, French and English! 
gardens, with their varied traditions and) 
qualities, to the contemporary gardens) 
of Europe and America. 


VANNVANVAS VAS 


‘*Stimulates the reader to look with fresh} 
eyes on the dullest site. - illuminating oa 
inspiring . 

~The Times Literary Supplement.| 


94 illustrations. £2 12s. 6d. 


Obtain from booksellers and libraries, 
or from the publishers. 
2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2 


OUNANVANVANAN AN ANA NANA 


ITS FANTASTIC! OTS axe 


An Entirely New Battery Cleaning System 
that only 


COPE & COPE 


can offer you 


Keen competition calls 
for greater efficiency 
—as this new system 
provides. Quick and 
easy to operate, no- 
thing to maintain or go 
wrong, daily cleaning 
not essential. Existing 
batteries can easily 
be converted to the 
“‘Bakermatic” system. 
Send for full details. 


pa COPE & COPE LTD., 
57, Vastern Rd., Reading Tel. 54491/2 


VANVANVANVANVANVAS 


NIZN 


SO preys -So efficient — so economic f 


You need the best 


ROSES 
for your Garden 


Provence Pots 


21 TEMPLE STREIIT, BRIGHTON 1 
Tel. Hove 33453 


Send for our list:— 

ELISHA J. HICKS LTD 
The Rose Spe 

HURST . Near READING 


WATER BUTTS’ WITH 
I {Seasoned Rea 

“Bla 

. 45/11 

. 48/- 
gin. 53/10 Taps 5/3 & 7/10 
Carr. Paid England and Wales 
Also Tubs, Ladders & Fencing 
Write or Phone: Crayford 26175. 
D. Thomas of Bexley, Ltd., 
Bexley, Kent. 


before deciding on your Ro 
ROSE Tree requirements you MUS 
compare the Special 1960 offers 
OLD TUPTON ROSE NURSERIES 
NEAR CHESTERFIELD 
This is the Nursery in Derbyshire whoses on 
interest for Twelve Months eve: fee 
Expert Cultivation of TOP G& 
TREES. 


Full Colour Catalogue now available for 2d. stan 


“ITALIAN” Pot, hand-turned in golden terra- 
cotta earthenware, ‘is shown in our silver-medal 
Pot Garden Chelsea Show, 1960. 

Ideal for Bulbs and Bedding. 

Size A 18” x 9}” £4.14.6, 

B 16” x 8)” £3.12.6. 
(Carriag : and packing extra) 
Send 3d. stamp for illustrated brochure of our 
Mediterranean-sty/e garden pots. All hand- 
made by skilled potters. 


WILDSMITH ) 


| ESTABLISHED 1847 
| DUKE STREET 
T. JAMES’S 

‘ONDON S.W.1 


|tL EPHONE: 
|IMITEHALL 
23 


Ready to Wear 
£9.19 .6 


| BROCHURE AND SELF- 
| MEASUREMENT FORM ON REQUEST 
PS a ae 


pdourless, insect-destroying 
apour harmless to human beings, 
food, etc. Just fit overa 
standard electric light 
bulband switch onlight 
Obtainatle through Boots. 


and from chemists, iron- 
mongers, domestic stores 


|ASSOCIATED FUMIGATORS LTD. 
{12 VICTORIA DOCK ROAD, LONDON, E.16 


BIRD BRAND 


5 colours or galvanised. 
Height 22 ins. 

Each hod carries a 
written guarantee. 
From your hardware 
dealer. 


3 


THICKNESSES 


forced to last 


2 


THICKNESSES 


rein 


Price 23/6 


FREE 


10 FOOD BAGS 
with every order 
of 5/- or more. 
Extra 24” x 54” 


TRANSPARENT- WATERPROOF- MOTHPROOF 


POLY THENE 
SHEETING 
FOR GARDEN + HOME -FACTORY BAG with every 
10/- spent. 
Ideal for Clothing and Bedding Storage—Machine 


Covers—Book Covers—Easy to make Greenhouses— 
Garden Frames—Cloches, etc. 


Prices per 
Lineal yard Standard Superior Heavy 
48 inches wide 8id. 11d. 214 
72 inches wide 1/4 1/5 3/6 
inches wide 2/2 3/. TI. 
POLYTHENE GIANT 
} STORAGE BAGS POLYTHENE BAGS 
| Inches each 10 Inches each 
24x30 9d. 7I- 29x72 216 
24x48 HI 9!- | 36x60 He 3I- 
24x72, 119-1416 | 48x80 ac 5]. 
56 x 84 ae 6/- 
POLYTHENE 62 x 84 es 7I- 
inch FOOD BAGS 
pas TRADE ENQUIRIES 
8x12 1-3 ELMBRIDGE 5271 
10x18 9110 17!- 
12x15 110 = 17/- Post: Up to 5/-, 5d., 10/- 
13x20 2/9 25/- 1l-. Over 10/-, 1/4. 


TRANSATLANTIC PLASTICS LTD. 


CL 193), 29, Victoria Road, Surbiton, Surrey 
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Inflation’s a problem 


Shouldn’t be. 


It is with my car. 
Even though [ve got tubeless. Seem to leak. 


Mine don’t. Hardly touch ’em. 
What’s so different about yours? 


Well, they’re Firestone. 

They’ve a special air seal of their own: 

Nylon Monofil or something or other. 

It certainly works. That’s one of the reasons 

I buy Firestone — makes life easier. And safer. 


You too will 


feel safer— 
be safer—on 


irestone 


DE LUXE 


BE A BETTER DRIVER. You owe it to your 


i, 


Firestone De Luxe on the front wheels and Firestone 
Town & Country on the rear is the ideal tyre arrange- 
ment for better, safer driving. Long wear, quiet running, 
improved handling, maximum grip for all-season safety 
—these are the Firestone features that add confidence 
under all road conditions. 


DRIVE 


famil ou owe it to others ou ow 
SAFELY aaa ee < 


it to yourself to BE SAFE ON THE ROAD. 
Firestone TYRES — consistently good 


“UCLLLLLULALULULULULULUE 


y 


PIGS 
SPELL yy) 
MONEY 


Here’s a wonderful opportunity to invest in 
British livestock, which will appeal both to 
large and small investors looking for high 
return coupled with safety of investment. 
Efficient farming methods and favourable 
marketing, allied to certain guarantees, 


_.- Milbro rods 


Let a Milbro rod be your companion through 
angling’s most exciting moments. Choose a 
Milbro rod and be sure of those most exciting 
moments! A Milbro rod is a beauty to handle— 
a joy to own. It’s designed by anglers for anglers 
and tested by anglers before being passed for 
production. Every Milbro rod is guaranteed 
perfect weight to action ratio... . light, flexible, 
sensitive and virtually indestructible. Remember, 
you can buy a Milbro Rod for any type of angling 
at your local tackle dealer. 


FM74s MILBROLITE-SPIN FAST 


Two-piece, 7} ft. rod. Large stand-off metal butt ring, hoop intermediates. All-metal 
end ring. All rings rustproof. Full cork grip, reinforced bronzed follow-on ferrule and 
counter. Gold anodised alloy screw reel clasp, shoulder ferrule and screwed tapered butt 


together ensure a yield well above the average. 


For full details of this unique opportunity please 
write to: 


SOUTHERN LIVESTOCK 
PRODUCERS LTD. 
18, HOWICK PLACE, LONDON, S.W.1 


Please let me have details of your investment 


socket. Weight 9 ozs. Price: £6.12.6 
Without the name MILBRO it’s not the same! 
MILLARD BROTHERS LTD., DIANA WORKS, CARFIN, MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND 
TIB 651 
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NU-WAY “ics 


eh 
@il-firing ~~ 


For FREE colour brochure write... 


NU-WAY HEATING PLANTS LTD. (Box B204) Droitwich 


ANTIQUE GUNS 


£15 to £150 paid for Antique ‘COLTS’ 
Revolvers and pairs of Flintlock Pistols 
—preferably in wooden cases. 


All fine obsolete Firearms, Cannon, Bowie Knives, 
etc., wanted. Miscellaneous collections bought. 
JOHN KESTERTON 
Gunsmith, Townsend Street, Cheltenham. 
Phone 5882. 


AUCTIONS 


ANTIQUE WEAPONS 
AND ARMOUR 
Sales held regularly at 
The Hanover Square Galleries by 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
MAYfair 3771. 
Write for entry forms and 
regarding payment to vendors. 


information 


HIGH PRICES 
are being paid in our London Auction Room 
for Silver and Jewellery. Decorated China, 
Antique Furniture, small colourful Oil Paint- 
ings. Terms and Sample Catalogue on request. 
We can arrange collection. 
PHILLIPS, SON & NEAL 
Founded 1796. 
Blenstock House, 7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street, London, W. 
MAYfair 2424. 


W. E. COE & SONS 
ANTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON AUCTION ROOMS 
OLD BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.7. 
Tuesday, Sept. 6th at 10 a.m. in ‘‘B” Roonr 
Tuesday, Sept. 13th at 10 a.m. in ‘‘C’”? Room 
*Wednesday, Sept. 14th at 10 a.m. in ‘‘A”’ Room 
Tuesday, Sept. 20th at 10 a.m. in “B’? Room 
Tuesday, Sept. 27th at 10 a.m. in ‘‘C’”? Room 
*Wednesday, Sept. 28th at 10 a.m. in ‘‘A’’ Room 
Tuesday, Oct. 4th at 10 a.m. in “B’’ Room 
Tuesday, Oct. 11th at 10 a.m. in ‘“‘C’”? Room 
*Wednesday, Oct. 12th at 10 a.nt. in ‘‘A’’ Room 
*xIncludes Picture Sale at 2.30 p.m. 
Catalogues on application. 
KENsington 2422/4 (3 lines). 


PERSONAL 


Ae Chinese, Japanese furniture, pottery, 

porcelain, ivories, stone carvings, paintings, 
lacquer, curios, etc., wanted.—WM. WILLIAMS, 
LTD. (member B.A.D.A.), The Dolls’ House, 
27a, Kensington Church St., W.8. WEStern 7859. 


ALL FIGURES 
are individually studied 
when a Corset is 
designed by . . 


MACMILLAN CORSETIERES LTD., 
to give 
Comfort with Elegance. 


Also Swimsuits, 
both practical and chic. 


Send for Illustrated Brochure. 
CLP., 17, Beauchamp Place, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.3. 
Tel. KENsington 9925. 


LWAYS WANTED. Jewellery and Gold of 
any description or any condition for own 
Workshop. Also highest offers for good quality 
Diamond and Gem Rings. Offers with obliga- 
tion.—R. K. HIMSWORTH, Practical Jeweller, 
5a, Skeldergate, York. Bankers: Martins. 


NTIQUES. 18th-century furniture, china, 
glass, bought and sold by Woburn Antique 
Galleries. Telephone Woburn 200. Near Ml. 


RTISTS, IF YOU PAINT FLOWERS—Earn 
at home, designing machine printed Tex- 
tiles. A pupil made £90 after three consecutive 
lessons. As long established designers to the 
textile trade we can offer you the finest postal 
tuition and market for your work.—Send 3d. 
Stamp for Free Booklet to ‘‘C.L.’’ TEXTILE 
STUDIO, 352a, Station Road, Harrow. 


INOCULARS. Ex Govt. £20 value for 

£7/15/0, perfect, 14 days’ free trial.— 
CHARLES FRANK LTD., Saltmarket, Glasgow. 
Tel. BELL 2106. 


BERESFORD PUMPS for the house, farm and 

industry. Illustrated list AXP 381 from 
James Beresford & Son, Ltd. (Subsidiary of 
Cornercroft, Ltd., makers of the world’s best 
submersible electric pump), Kitts Green, Birm- 
ingham, 33, and 32, Clarges St., London, W.1. 


AVALRY TWILL TROUSERS, 70/- post free. 
Tailored from heavy al!-wool breeches cloth 
in fawn or brown, self-supporting shirt grip 
waist, ladies’ same price; state waist and inside 
leg measurement. Send cheque, cash or c.0o.d. 
to L. PHILLIPS, 54 and 55, West Street, 
Brighton. (Tel. 24970.) Est. over 50 years. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


ORNISH RIVIERA. S.C. unfurn. suite 
Georgian mansion, secluded estate, overlook- 
ing sea. Own kit., bath, etc. Cen. heat, some 
service. £300 incl.—BM/HHT, London, W.C.1. 


COUNTRY LIFE—SEPTEMBER 1, 1960 


classified announcements 


PERSONAL—contd. 


HOOSE YOUR WATCH from our wonderful 

selection of Rolex and other leading Swiss 
makes. Each watch sold carries with it free 
Repair Service for two years which even 
includes accidental damage, also one year’s free 
insurance at Lloyd’s against loss or theft. Beau- 
tifully illustrated catalogues sent on application 
to those who cannot call at CHARLES PACKER 
AND CO., 76, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


R. DEIMEL MESH UNDERWEAR for com- 

fort and health recommended for sensitive 
skin on account of its special weave which 
allows the body to breathe freely. Also Sports 
Shirts and Blouses. Catalogues and patterns of 
fabric on request—DEIMEL HOUSE, 99, NEW 
BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


ED URLICATING,, verbatim shorthand typing 
(tapes, etc., translating).—Mabel Eyles, 10, 
Beaconsfield Rd., London, N.11. ENTerprise 3324. 


ELEGANT HOMES DESERVE 
LAMPS AND SHADES BY NITA MILLER 
63a, Grosvenor Street, W.1. MAYfair 0951. 


OR GRANDFATHERS ESPECIALLY. Give 

your children cine pictures of your grand- 
children. It is easy to use the Bell & Howell 
Turret 3-lens canrera with automatic exposure 
setting. £59/19/9 inc. case. — WALLACE 
HEATON LTD., The Cine Camera People, 127, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


OR REST AND CONVALESCENCE. CLARE- 
MONT, SIDMOUTH, DEVON. Beautifully 
appointed accommodation for those needing 
quiet and extra care. Sun lounge and large 
garden. Close sea front and town. Particulars 
on request. MISS STACY, Tel. Sidmouth 1868. 


RIENDLY PERSUASION—that’s El Cid’s 

greatest gift. This superb Amontillado 
Sherry woos you from worry and gives you a 
relaxed view of life. 


ERALDICA: An international review of 
Heraldry and History; 19/-—4 numbers. 
The Editors arrange for Heraldic and Genea- 
logical research in Great Britain and Europe. 
—239, Staines Road West, Sunbury-on-Thames. 


IRE THE LATEST MAGIC EYE CAMERAS 
in Movie or Still. 
B. BENNETT & SONS, LTD. 
25-27, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone: GERrard 9953. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


T SOUNDS LUDICROUS . the ideas of 
learning oil painting by post. True: but with 
the Hayword Veal Course you really CAN. Write 
for details from:— 
PITMAN COLLEGE OF ART, 
18, Pitman House, Godalming, Surrey. 


EARN FLOWER ARRANGING at home 
with a specially-prepared Course by 
Constance Spry. Full details from; Institute of 
Domestic Arts, Dept. 605, Parkgate Rd., S.W.11. 


URE SILK PYJAMAS, 85/-! Ladies’ and 

Gentlemen’s. Direct from the makers. 
Luxurious quality. London’s largest selection. 
Patterns from AUSTIN & SMITH, 36, Berkeley 
Street, London, W.1. 


The charge for classified announcements, which must be pre-paid, 
is 6/- per line. Personal Column, 7/- per line. Minimum 2 lines. 
Series discount; 24° for 6 and 5°% for 13 insertions. 

Box fee (which counts as 2 words) 1/6. A line averages six words. 


eAll cheques and Postal Orders should be payable to Country Life Ltd. and crossed 
“Lloyds Bank Ltd.’’ Treasury notes should always be sent registered post. Announce- 
ments should be written in block letters on a separate sheet of paper on one side 
only and sent, with remittance, to the Classified Advertisement Manager, Country 
Life, Tower House, Southampton Street, London, W.C.2 (Tel.: Temple Bar 4363). 


PERSONAL—contd. 


OUTH AFRICAN SHERRY? Then show dis- 
crimination and nrake it LANDDROST, the 
best. 11/6 a bottle. Ask your Wine Merchant. 


UPERFLUOUS HAIR NO PROBLEM. No 

more silent endurance, no more mental 
strain. This disfiguring and re-appearing Facial 
and Body Blemish can be completely and pain- 
lessly removed. Also individual treatments and 
preparations for all skims and acnes. Free 
and personal consultations with MISS MARY 
COVE, Qualified Practitioner. Please phone for 
appt. WEL. 2690 or 6719, or write Secretary, 
11, Old Bond Street, W.l. 


Water on tap with a 


4 


DOMESTIC 
PUMP 


80 ft. head inc. 25 ft. 
suction 


Electrically driven 


£22 5s. 
Other pumps for all purposes—send us your enquit|| 


R. A. LISTER & CO. LTD., 


Dursley, Gloucestershire, Phone 23) 
Branches: Loader pte Glasgo} 
udlin 


CONNOISSEURS AND | 
COLLECTORS 


FINE SELECTION of Early Ene} 
Watercolours. Call or write for 
THE PULITZER GALLERY, 5, Kensin 
High Street, W.8. i 


A MUCH-NEEDED GUIDE to a new po; 
field of collecting: VICTORIANA, by V 
Wood, Fully illustrated, 30/-. Order from 
good bookshop. Published by BELL. ; 


NTIQUE FRENCH marble MANTELPIE 
“Meubles Frangais,”’ 44, Sloane St., 8. 


| 


WIM in crystal clear water in your Gilliam 
built pool by installing the new Swim- 
master filter —GILLIAM, The Swimming Pool 
Specialists, Croydon, Surrey. 


HE BRITISH RED CROSS SOCIETY serves 

humanity and must be ready for any sudden 
emergency. You can help by remremberivg the 
Society in your will. Write for information.— 
14, Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.1. 


ISITING LONDON or GOING ABROAD? 

Leave your car with us for garage and 
service. ONE MINUTE from West London 
Air Terminus. — GOLLY’S GARAGE, LTD., 
Earls Court Road, S.W.5. Tel. FRE. 6373. 


eK ATAPADS”’ keep pot plants moist, holi- 
days and always. Put one under each pot. 
5 for 10/-, 11 for 20/---HARRODS, Hort. Dept. 


OU CAN HIRE a smart, modern Motor 

Cruiser on the Thames, by the week, from 
PEARL LINE, Tow Path, Walton-on-Thames. 
Details on request. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


DIRECTORSHIP OFFERED 
in 
LAND DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
with excellent prospec‘s 
£5,000 required. 
References supplied. 
Fullest investigation invited. 
, Write to Box 3091. 


SITUATIONS 


VACANT 


ARDENER.—Company Director  reouires 
skilled gardener for general and greenhouse 
work, assistant gardener kept. Flat or cottage 
available. If desired, work for wife in house. 
Easily run garden with all mechanical aids. 
A congenial situation in N. Hampshire 1 hour 
from London. Good salary to right man. 
Write stating age. family, details of experi- 
ence, etc. Box 3110. 


WANTED 


NTERESTING POST sought in connection 

with Estate Management by young man of 
34 (single), preferably living-in. Home Coun 'ies 
preferred.—Box 3101. 


BEAUTY AND HAIRDRESSING 


UICK DISPOSAL necessary of wonderful 
quality Persian Lamb Coat, £75 as new.-— 
Box 2691. 


Reo AT THE TOP is found only for the 
best. Confidentially, there has been 
created from exclusive tweeds the aristocrat of 
country jackets—‘‘The Rutland.’’ It will, never- 
theless, cost you on!y about 11 guineas and is 
to be found at most good-class shops and at the 
Country Gentlemen’s Association, 54/62, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. 
JOHN SHANNON OF WALSALL 


EA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure 

fronr 38/-. Patterns and self measurement 
form from HOLROYD & COOPER, 34, Spring 
Gardens, Manchester, 2. 


PECIALISTS IN FINE TWEEDS and knit- 
wear since 1846. W. BILL, LTD. Our fam- 
ous shop at 93, New Bond Street, contains a 
wealth of handloomed Shetland and Harris 
tweeds, and a very wide range of Shetland 
cashmere, lambswool and alpaca knitwear for 
ladies and men. As a measure of your affection 
mark birthdays and anniversaries with a pre- 
sent from W. Bill, your choice can’t be bettered. 
Make a personal visit soon, or write for our 
interesting and well-illustrated catalogue.—W. 
BILL, LTD., 93, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


HARE THE PLEASURE you get from 
“Country Life’’ with friends at home or 
overseas. A year’s Gift Subscription costs 
£7/10/0 (inland), £7/17/6 (abroad) or £6/17/6 
(Canada) from Subscription Manager (CL/PC), 


- Tower House, Southampton St., London, W.C.2. 


HEN SHOPPING IN CHELTENHAM. visit 

OLOFSON’S new hairdressing salon at 86, 
The Promenade (above ‘‘Casual Clothes’’). Tel. 
54711, and enjoy lunch whilst having your hair 
styled to perfection. Postiche work of the 
highest quality. 


VALUATIONS 


EMPLE WILLIAMS persona!ly undertakes 

valuations of contents of houses, antiques 
and works of art for probate and insurance 
Purposes. Very many years experience as a fine 
art auctioneer and member of the British 
Antique Dealers’ Association combine to make 
his views authoritative—-TEMPLE WILLIAMS, 
LTD., Haunch of Venison Yard, Brook Street, 
W.1. (Tel. Mayfair 1486.) 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


URTAIN CALL. Take your applause by hay- 
ing perfect decor. Colour removed from 
faded curtains and re-dyed expertly, the colour 
of your choice. Phone HUN. 9966. Postal 
Service, ‘““CURTAIN CALL,” 10, Kendall Place, 
Blandford Street, London, W.1. 


ORGE HOUSE, BROADWAY, WORCS. The 
centre of first-class interior decorating. The 
finest selection of English and Continental fab- 
rics and carpets. Own workshops to carry out 
individual & personal schemes. (Broadway 3171.) 


HE PERIOD MANTELPIECE. Write for 

details of Adam, Georgian and Louis repro- 
duction.—D. & P, WILSON, LTD., Foundry 
Lane, Lewes, Sussex. Tel. 1852. 


NTIQUES AND GARDEN_ ORNAME 
Large varied stock. Open Saturdays, & 
days.—The Old Clock House, Ascot, Berks, | 


fp OS TODAY by Peter Phil 
B.B.C. ‘‘COLLECTORS’ CLUB,” on 
ture and pottery for the modest collector | 
home maker. Il:ustrated. Order from § 
bookseller, or 15s. 9d. post paid from | 
publisher, GARNET MILLER, 54, Vict 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


A NZDIQUES. When in the Cotswolds visit ‘ 
MANOR house, STANTON, near Bro! 
way, Worcs. Just off the Broadway-Cheltenl 
Road, 2} miles from Broadway. Tel. Stanton : 


ANZIQUE WORKS OF ART. Exclusive st: 
of fine 18th-century and reproduct 
carved wood and marble chimney pieces ‘ 
numerous Old English Pine Panelled Roc 
for sale, also interested in purchasing. — 
catalogues.—_T. CROWTHER & SON, LI 
282, North End Road, Fulhanr, S.W.8. 7 
FUL, 1375, 


RE YOU SELLING: Antique Silver, Jew 
lery, Oriental Works of Art, Coins, Mec 
and Decorations, Paperweights, English Pai 
ings and Drawings, Egyptian and Classi 
Antiquities?—If so consult SPINK & SK 
LTD. (Est. 1772), 5/7, King Street, St. Jam 
S.W.1. Tel. WHItehall 5275, i 


INEST VICTORIANA, Glass, needlewo 

lace, furniture and _ textiles —QUALI 
WOOD, Cropley Groye, Ousden, nr. Newmar 
Suffolk. Tel. Ousden 226. On road Bit 
Open on Sundays. 


OR SALE. Two Jacobean Wood Chis 
stated to be circa 1600. Advertiser, 
Barrellsdown Road, Bishop’s Stortford, He: 


ARDEN ORNAMENTS. We have a 1a 

collection for sale and are always interes 
in purchasing fine antique pieces in Le 
Stone and Marble, also Period Wrought-l1 
Gates, etc. No catalogues.—T. CROWTH 
& SON LTD., 282, North End Road, Fulha 
S.W.6. Tel. FUL. 1375. ; 


IDHURST. KNOCKHUNDRED HOU! 

The best and largest selection of 17 

and 18th-century furniture of good qual 
yen weekdays. Tel. 133. 


USICAL BOXES, and Singing Birds in Bo: 
and Cages bought and sold. Repairs by ¢ 

own craftsmen a speciality—S. F. SUNLEY, 
Park West P!ace, London, W.2. Tel. PAD. 94 


Q WHERE DID YOU GET THAT SUP 
* GLASS? Why, Hutton’s of cour 
Where else?—J. HUTTON, Antiques, 108, Hi 
Street, Berkhamsted, Herts. Tel. 460. On A 


See TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES. ‘Tra 
Waiters, Dishes, Spoons and Forks, Cand 
sticks, Candelabra, etc. Also ail types 
Antique Jewellery. GARRARD & CO., LT! 
Crown Jewellers, are particularly interested 
purchase and offer the best possible pric 
Send pieces to 112, Regent St., London, W.1, 
a personal visit to our London showror 
would be we:comed. 


OURING THE COTSWOLDS, visit Pe’ 
Matthey, Antiques, The Square, Stow-0 
the-Wold. 


—_—_———— 
RESTORATIONS AND REPAIF 


‘ANTIQUE CLOCKS repaired and restor 
“Free collection and delivery within 
miles.—D. W. MAKEPEACE & CO., Shrubbe 
Mews, Ilminster, Sonrerset. 


OQYN Toilet Brushes rebristled and sets rer 
vated in any material. Also restoratic 
of the Antique, and repairs of all deseriptio: 
in any material. 

TORTOISESHELL & IVORY HOUSE, UT! 
24 Chiltern Street, London, W.1. WELbeck 80 


ESTORATION AND CONSERVATION 
the Antique—bronze, ceramics, ename 
ivories, jades, tortoiseshell, mother of pes 
objets d’art, etc —G. GARBE, 23 Charlotte & 
London, W.1. MUSeum 1268. Founded 17 


VALENTINE PIRIE repairs and resto 
Battersea Enamels, Silverware, ete.—1# 
Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. KEN. 58 


EDUCATIONAL 


{ON| COLLEGE, Chesieres-Villars, Swit- 
_gerland, English School for Boys, Senior 
ol 13 to 18, Preparatory School 8 to 13. 
t-class character and medical certificates 
juired. Particulars from Headmaster, John 
rlette, M.A. (Oxon), or Elsie M, Jackson, 
| Gloucester Place, London, W.1. Tel.: 
beck 1493. 


HOUSE SCHOOL, WENDOVER, 
BUCKS. Independent boarding school, 
| ognised Min. of Education. Girls 5-18 years 
\pared for G.C.E. and other exams. Girls 
\ their own farm. Fees £90 per term. 


} IRSEY, ST. GEORGE’S PREPARATORY. 
.A.P.S. extensions provide few extra vacan- 
5, boarders.—R. G. H. Job, B.Sc. (Lond.). 


— 
| EARN HAIRDRESSING for — successful 
| career. Prospectus from Secretary, Desk 5, 
\INDON INSTITUTE OF HAIRDRESSING, 
aftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. 


|iSS CATHERINE JUDSON’S SECRE- 
| 4 TARIAL, COLLEGE, 21, Collingham Road, 
\W.5 (FRObisher 2012). Complete secretarial 
lining including foreign languages and 
jeign shorthand or journalism and book- 
|»ping. Miss Kerr-Sander’s Appointments 
|partment remains at this address. 


ARIS ACADEMY SCHOOL OF FASHION. 
Designing, Sketching, Draping, Dressmak- 
|, PATTERN-MAKING & CUTTING, which 
| the essentials of making smart, good-fitting 
/thes can be learned quickly and easily by 
‘+ POSTAL TUITION. Visit the Academy or 
| te for particulars to Mme. J. Trois Fontaines, 
||, Oxford St., London, W.1 (opposite John 
1 Viais Store). Mayfair 5640. 


\ECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive course 
‘in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping 
_ d Secretarial Practice. Prospectus, The Oxford 
'@ County Secretarial College, 34, St. Giles. 


\fAFFORD HOUSE TUTORIAL COLLEGE, 
| 10, Phillimore Gardens, Kensington, W.8. 
\jividual and group tuition for G.C.E., Col- 
‘je Entrance, Science for entry to Medical 
\eulties. Entrance to Dartmouth, Sandhurst, 
‘anwell, etc. Resident or non-resident. Tel. 
SS. 5799. 


|$T. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 

\ RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS 
\Year’s Basic Secretarial Training. Shorter 
‘irses for university women. English 
irses for foreign students. Also two-year 
/nbined Finishing and Secretarial Course and 
o-year Secretary-Linguist Course. Next 
“arses start 4th October, 1960. 

Apply: J. W. LOVERIDGE, M.A. (Cantab.), 
/> Principal, St. Godric’s College, 2, Ark- 
‘ight Road, Hampstead, London, N.W.3. 
‘mpstead 9831. 


\'HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMES 

TIC ECONOMY, LTD. Principal, Miss 
'M, E. Visick (University of London Teacher’s 
rtificate in Domestic Subjects. Advanced 
okery Distinction, National Training College.) 
/All subjects of Domestic Economy taught. 
rtificates granted. New students are accepted 
jth term, daily or resident. Particulars from 
* Bursar. 


'HE MIDDLESEX HIGHER SECRETARIAL 
| COLLEGE provides a first class complete 
twetarial training for girls of good general 
‘jucation. Subjects from which courses are 
tanged include Pitman’s Shorthand. Type- 
iting. Principle of Accounts and Secretarial 
jactice. Entry after Easter, Midsummer and 
iristmas or by arrangement. Register of 
|arby living accommodation available—C. J. 
(RRIS, Educational Director, 402/3, High 
fad, Wembley, Middlesex. Tel. Wembley 3535. 


‘HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
| 59/62, South Molton Street, W.1. MAYfair 
‘6. Early application for vacancies is 
jential. 


BOOKS AND PHILATELY 


j \OOKs. Any books can be obtained from us. 
|| New, scarce or out of print.—DUNSFORD 
BRARY, College Avenue, Grays, Essex. 


i ‘INE SELECTION of the RARE STAMPS 
of all countries sent on approval at 6d. 
| the 1/- discount from catalogue prices. 
|iced singly. Many old issues to quarter cat.— 
| J. WAITT, ‘The Outspan, Whitstable, Kent. 


‘ANTED 


(az English book printed before 1700 pur- 
|“ chased—KERR, Kent Street, Kendal. 


)OOKBINDING. Rare and old books require 

Specialised attention and rare care. St. 
chael’s Abbey, Farnborough, Hants, is able 
undertake all kinds of renovation, rebinding, 
» Enquiries to the Bookbinding Dept. 


\OOKS: Libraries examined free of charge 
With a view to purchase. Valuations made. 

'Y appointment, write to: HATCHARDS, 187, 

jpeadiily, London, W.1. Tel. REGent 3201. 


IBRARIES and smaller collections bought 
‘for top prices by John L. Hunt (Estab. 1927) 
(0 will call and collect within 50 miles of 
ndon. Write 268 Croydon Road, Caterham, 
Phone Caterham 3387. 


ANTED. Jackson's ‘‘English Plate (2 vols.), 
Cotterall’s ‘Old Pewter.’’—Box 3098. 


} 
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classified announcements 


CONTINUED FROM PREVIOUS PAGE 


GARDENING 


LIVESTOCK 


AA PEICAN VIOLETS by W. C. WICKS LTD. 

Specialist Growers, Nottingham. 16 Gold 
medal awards these past three years. Colour 
illus. list, cultural instructions, 3 x 2d. stamps. 


ANGEROUS TREES. Advice and full service 
for repair or removal and all forestry 
matters. Planting contracts carried out.— 
OAKOVER FOREST SERVICES, LTD., 
Ticehurst, Sussex. Tel. 273. 


DUTCH BULBS DIRECT FROM 


GROWER 
My new catalogue of MHyacinths, Tulips, 
Daffodils, etc., with many colour pictures 


will be gladly sent free on application. 
Postage: Postcards 4d., letters 6d. 


WILLIAM M. VAN DER ZANDE, 
Bulbgrower, 
HILLEGOM 5, Holland. 


URTHER GARDENING ANNOUNCEMENTS 
appear on page 464. When replying to ad- 
vertisements, please mention COUNTRY LIFE. 


JEEE 


COLOURED CATALOGUE OF 
GUARANTEED BULBS 


with Bulb Garden Guide. 
Extract from same: 
50 King Alfred, 10/-. 
50 special mixed Daffodils and Narcissus, 8/-. 
140 separate varieties Daffodils, 
Narcissus, Hyacinths, 
Tulips, etc. Prices mod. 
B. P. HICKS & SONS (C.L.), MAYPOLE, 
ISLES OF SCILLY 


ARDEN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 

Plans and surveys prepared for all kinds of 
garden design and construction. R.H.S. awards 
include 25 Gold Medals, the Sherwood Cup for 
the best exhibit in the Chelsea Show, and the 
Lawrence Medal in 1927 and 1935 for the most 
meritorious exhibit in any of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Shows in one year.—Write for 
particulars to GEORGE G. WHITELEGG, The 
Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. Knockholt 2187/8. 


Gaaees: DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED, 
including Pools and Hard Tennis Courts. 
Shrubs and Plants from our extensive nurseries. 
Illustrated Brochure on application.—JOHN 
WATERER SONS AND CRISP, LTD., Land- 
scape Division, The Floral Mile, Twyford, 
Berks. Tel. Wargrave 224 (3 lines). 


BIRDS 


GEOWING PHEASANTS. Old English Black- 

neck and Mongolian, cocks only, from 12 
weeks old at reduced prices. Hen Pheasants 
15 months old from our laying pens in 
perfect condition. From East Anglia’s leading 
game farm.—PHASIAN GAME FARM (Philip 
Wayre), Great Witchingham, Norwich, Norfolk. 
Tel. Gt. Witchingham 274. 


Ww": COOK AND SONS (St. Mary Cray), 
Ltd., Bylaugh Hall Poultry Farm, Bylaugh, 
East Dereham, Norfolk, originators of Buff 
Orpington fowls and ducks, established over 80 
years, ‘‘the foremost name in _ poultry,’ 
accredited standard-bred breeders, offer in most 
breeds, fowls, ducks, geese, turkeys, bantams, 
Guinea Fowls, Pheasants, Partridges, from 
their premier laying strains; commercial prices; 
3d. for quotation and leaflet; inspection invited: 
Telephone: Bawdeswell 268. 


CATS 


OVELY pedigree kittens for sale, carefully 

reared Siamese, Burmese, British short- 
hairs and Persians, various colours.—GLUBB, 
Mayfield (Tel. 3136), Sussex. 


CHINCHILLAS 


HINCHILLA.—The Royal Fur, Pedigree stock 

Cage and equipment at: reasonable prices.— 
Full information from SMALL, Ainres Green, 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. Tel.: Nazeing 2282. 


(CHENG TEES, breeding pair (cost £250), 
one offspring (male), cages, equipnrent 
complete, £200 or nearest.—Write Box 3095. 


DOGS 


MERICAN MINIATURE SCHNAUZER 

BITCH PUPPIES FOR SALE. From 

50 gns. First in Britain. Sire and Dam both 

AMERICAN CHAMPIONS. Shown only by 

appointment. Write 95, Fielding Road, 
London, W.4. Tel.: Chiswick 3708. 


LACK MIN. SCHNAUZER PUPS Canilepped. 
Hse.-trnd. MISS PECK, Yew Tree Cottage, 
Arlington, Polegate, Sussex. Tel. Alfriston 419. 


Bes SCHNAUZERS (standard). Puppies 
available, from this hardy and distinctive 
breed. 15 gns.— WESTLAND, Wisborough 
Green. Sussex, Tel. Wisborough Green 219. 


Boxtes (BRINDLE). Pedigree Bitch and 
daughter, given to good country home. 
Accustomed to children. Gawdzik, ‘‘Lyvennet,”’ 
37, Harrington Street, Derby. 


ARDY BORDER CARNATIONS. Strong 

pot grown plants in a beautiful mixture of 
colours 10/- dozen. C.W.O. carriage paid. 
WALSOKEN NURSERIES (C.L.), Wisbech. 


HIGH QUALITY BULBS 
Our New 1960 Illustrated Catalogue (World’s 
largest and most conrprehensive) of Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Daffodils, Anemones, Crocus, Iris, 
Scilla and all other miscellaneous bulbs includ- 
ing many rare and new varieties for the Con- 
noisseur as well as for the Amateur Gardener 
may be had free on application. Healthy Top 
Quality bulbs only are packed on our Nurseries 
at Heiloo and are delivered free in Great 
Britain. 
P. DE JAGER & SONS (LONDON), LTD., 
Flower-Bulb Specialists, 
46, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
Head Office: Heiloo, Holland. 


PrANt TUBS. Water/Coal Butts. Wine Casks. 
Window Boxes, Kennels, Hurdles. Fencing. 
Dove Cotes, Bird Shelters. Illus. list free— 
BATTERSBY (CL), Herstmonceux, Sussex. 


RIVATE DRIVES, FORECOURTS, ESTATE 

ROADS, etc., resurfaced or constructed by 
specialists. Tarmacadam or Tarspraying. Esti- 
mates free.—STANLEY LUCAS (Slough), Ltd., 
Alexandra Road, Slough 21279. 


EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of Quality. 

Our Catalogue is helpful and interesting. 
Free on request.—W. J. UNWIN, LTD., Seeds- 
men, Histon, Cambs. 


ATERER’S CATALOGUES. Bulbs: Hya- 

cinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Lilies and all 
Spring-flowering bulbs for both indoor and 
garden culture. Roses selections of both New 
and Old varieties; Hybrid Teas, Floribundas, 
Climbers, Shrub Roses, etc., available for 
Autumn planting. Either (or both) of these 
interesting catalogues will gladly be forwarded 
on request.—_JOHN WATERER SONS & CRISP, 
LTD., The Floral Mile, Twyford, Berks. 


FARMING 


EXENCING OF ALL TYPES for Estate, Farm 
and Garden efficiently carried out by 

skilled erectors—OAKOVER FOREST SER- 

VICES, LTD., Ticehurst, Sussex. Tel. 273. 


“COUNTRY LIFE’? COPIES 
WANTED 


OPIES for Feb. 25th, March 4th, March 11th, 
1954. Good price paid. Box 3107. 


LITERARY 


ITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for inter- 
esting free booklet—REGENT INSTI- 
TUTE (Dept. 195C), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


ACHSUND PUPPIES, beautiful litter, 10 
weeks, small standards, black/tan also red. 
Excellent pedigrees. 10/12 gns.—HANCOCK, 
Glenwood, Longsdon (Tel. 223) Stoke-on-Trent. 


OGS CAN CAUSE ACCIDENTS, get lost, 

stolen, die prematurely from disease or 
poison. Is your dog covered against such 
hazards? At reasonable cost CANINE INSUR- 
ANCE also covers veterinary fees and £10,000 
Third Party Indemnity. Write for free bro- 
chure. Canine Insurance Assn., 90, Gracechurch 
St., London, E.C.3. (Estab. over a quarter of a 
century.) 


For SALE. Pedigree Labrador puppies, black 
and golden.—C. ALLARD, Cliff Farm, Brix- 
eres 


ton Deverill, Warminster, Wilts. Sutton 


Veny 314. 


OOD Country Homes wanted for Shetland 
puppies. Ready early Sept. Radlett 6040. 


} POU DBI, standard chocolate pedigree pups, 
for sale-——Andrews Tudor 3252. Box 3090. 


Sonn OF NIGHTSGIFT—Fawn Great 
Dane bitch puppy, 5 months. Innoculated, 
lead trained. Cameron, ‘‘Northfields,’’ Pouiner, 
Ringwood (Tel. 673), Hants. 


IMARANERS. Silver grey puppies of 

this fine dual purpose breed ready now. 
Highly intelligent and affectionate from 12 gns. 
—Particulars MANANA KENNELS, Matldon, 
Nr. Paignton. Tel. 59150. 
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FOR THE GOURMET 


BANDON DULL MEALS. LAMB CHOPS 

IN GRAVY. Four tender, succulent Lamb 
Chops in gravy made from stock, onions and 
tomatoes. Heating only required. A delicious 
meal ready with speed and ease. 153 oz. tins. 
8 for 36/-. Post paid—SHILLING COFFEE 
CoO., LTD., 16, Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ASHMERES, SHETLAND SWEATERS with 
matching skirts, hand-woven tweeds. When 
visiting the Cotswolds and Stratford-upon-Ayon 
be sure to call at THE KNITTING SHOP, 
Broadway, England’s prettiest village. 


URABLE TWEEDS, in pure new wool for 
men and women, Pleasant shades for work 
and leisure, 25/- per yard, 56-68 in. wide, post 
free. Write for patterns -DENHOLM TWEEDS, 
Hornshole, Hawick, Scotland. 


BiLEGANCE WITH ECONOMY. Your material 

made up to any published pattern. A postal 
service. Prices from 2 gns. Details: MODEL 
ONE, 143, Brynland Avenue, Bristol. 


ENUINE SAILCLOTH clothing for hard- 
wearing and attractive farmwear. Chil- 
dren’s and adults’. For illustrated literature 
write.—Stanley Marsland, C.L., Bosham, Sx. 


IGHLAND OUTFITS. 

wear, all accessories, 
sporrans, skean dhus, etc. TARTAN SKIRTS, 
any design. Pattern prices sent. Special ex- 
port departnrent.—J. MORRISON, Dept. C.L., 
461, Lawnmarket, Edinburgh. 


Day and evening 
kilts, kilt jackets, 


MENS CASUAL SHOES, smart, with entirely 

new strap fastening, no laces, flexible, 
light, acme of ease and elegance, dark brown; 
63 guineas post free from BUNTING, 15c, 
Clifford Street, London, W.1. Mail order send 
size with cheque or P.O. Money refunded if not 
satisfied. 


EW SUITS FOR OLD. Have your favourite 
suit or jacket copied in a fine worsted 
Scotch, Manx or Cumberland quality tweed. 
Our unique suit copying service ensures satis- 
faction. Prices, suits from £14/5/0 to £29/10/0. 
Write for pattern particulars: 
REDMAYNE, 
23, Wigton, Cumberland. 


SAILCLOTH Clothing by ROCKALL. Illus- 
trated brochure from BURNE’S SHOW- 
ROOM, Bosham, Sussex. 


SCARF AND TIE SETS 

in AUTHENTIC TARTANS 
Scarves (11 in. x 54 in.) in pure lambswool; 
Ties to match in 7/8 oz. botany cloth. Boxed 
as a set together with a short history of the 
clan for £1 post paid. Send the name of your 
favourite tartan, or the colour you prefer to 

LEONARDS, LTD., Dept C.L., 
161, 163, Grainger Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne 1. 


HIRTS made to measure from 30/-. Wide 
choice of patterns from A. GARSTANG, 
LTD., 2, Corporation Street, Blackburn. 


ROUSERS. JODHPURS, BREECHES. 

Ladies’, Gent’s, Children’s made to measure 
from 39/11. Send now for Free Patterns. Cavalry 
Twill, Terylene, Worsted, Bedfords, Corduroys, 
Whips, Tweeds. Measure Form and Style Book. 
All suits, Hacking Jackets, etc. Satisfaction 
guaranteed.—HEBDEN CORD CO., LTD. (Dept. 
C.L.), Hebden Bridge, Yorks. 


i PLS ARE PRE-SELECTED by Frazers. 

These lovely fabrics are fashioned for today 
in new patterns, colours and weights for men 
and women. We would like to send our samples, 
to be returned. — FRAZERS of PERTH, 
Scottish Tweed House. 


OOLLEN YARNS FOR HAND LOOM 

WEAVING. Write, giving approx. type 
and colour to DENHOLM TWEEDS, Hornshole, 
Hawick, Scotland. 


FURS 


MINK 


PPLY KITSON, Freer Mink Farm, Foster- 

down, Godstone, Surrey, on A22, 2,000 top 

quality mink. Beginners’ instruction. Tel. 
Caterham 3915. 


INK BREEDING FOR PROFIT. Prospec- 
tive beginners offered free help by Mink 
farm securing Britain’s top pelt prices. Cham- 
pion U.K. herd. Genuinely superior breeders 
provided.—Free booklet—G. HOWARD TRIPP, 
O.B.E., New Forest Mink Farm, Lymington 
(2657), Hants. 


DRESSMAKING 


ATY & HELENA ZUGHAFT, guarantee a 

completely professional approach to mak- 
ing up your materials. ‘‘Ready-to-Wearers’’ 
will find a small collection of casuals, not to 
be seen in every shop window.—l2a Lowndes 
Street, S.W.1 (BELgravia 4707). 


TAILORING 


EW SUITS FOR OLD. Have your favourite 
suit or jacket copied in a fine worsted 
Scotch, Manx or Cumberland quality tweed. 
Our unique suit copying service ensures satis- 
faction. Prices, suits from £14/5/0 to £29/10/0. 
Write for patterns and particulars: 
REDMAYNE, 
23, Wigton, Cumberland. 


UR AND JEWELLERY Sales.—Entries to 
Sussex Auction Galleries, Haywards Heath. 


FURS AND FUR COATS 
REPAIRS—RESTYLING—MADE TO ORDER 


Personal service by high-class Furrier. 
visit within 10@ miles radius of London. 


Will 


M. ZWAIG 
91, Muswell Avenue, London, N.10. 
Tel. TUDor 5226. 


Guce SENSIBLE PRICES: Fair dealing 
trustworthy Furriers. Established 25 years. 

New furs of originality and distinction. Your 
furs part exchanged, or imaginatively and 
inexpensively remodelled. 

WILLIAMS & HUTCHINS, 

8, Hanover Square, W.1. 

MAYFAIR 3912-4110. 


FUR HIRE 


HIRE—BE GLAMORISED IN MINK 
An elegant fur from a wonderful selection, 
including all the Mutation Colours. No 
Deposit. Brochure sent on request. Completely 
confidential service—TWENTIETH CENTURY 
FUR HIRERS, LTD., 10, Princes Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W.1. MAYfair 2711. 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely. that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
te-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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TRAVEL 


TORQUAY IN THE SUN 
Book now to catch glorious sunshine on the 
lovely Devon coast. Enjoy a gay Continental 
style holiday. Colour guide (P.O. 1/-) from 
43, Publicity Offices, Torquay. 
TRAVEL BY TRAIN. 


HISTORIC HOUSES AND 
CASTLES OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 


YORKSHIRE 


ASTLE HOWARD, NR. YORK. Magnificent 

lived-in house, grounds, beautiful contents. 
Open afternoons, Weds., Thurs., Sundays, also 
Tues., June, July, Aug. Special Sats., June. 
Own catering. Guides. 


EXHIBITIONS 


COUNTRY LIFE—-SEPTEMBER 1, 1960 


classified announcements 


CONTINUED FROM PREVIOUS PAGE 


HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS—contd. 


ENGLAND—contd. 


OPES ARMS HOTEL, 14th Century, West- 

bury, Wilts. A.A., R.A.C. Good Food. 
Guide. Ashley Courtenay recommended. Quiet 
bedrooms off main road. Ideal base for Bath, 
Stonehenge, Wells, Salisbury, Cheddar, Long- 
leat and West Country. Brochure. Tel. 33. 


Ss AND COUNTRY, MEON MARSH GUEST 
HOUSE, Meon Shore. Titchfield 2336. Own 
grounds. 14 acres, 100 yards from sea. All rooms 
face sea and Isle of Wight. Cent. heating. H. 
and c. Complete suite. Dogs’ Paddock. Brochure. 


RIGHTON, ROYAL PAVILION. Regency 

Exhibition. State and Private Apartments 
fully furnished. Original furniture from 
Buckingham Palace. Dolphin Furniture from 
the Admiralty. Unpublished letters of George IV. 
Open 10 to 8 daily including Sundays. 


VEAGH BEQUEST, KENWOOD. Exhibitions: 

“Francis Hayman R.A. (1708-1776)? and 
“Gold and Silver Plate from Goldsmiths’ Hall.”’ 
Adnrission free. Weekdays 10-6, Sundays 2-6. 
210 bus from Archway or Golders Green 
stations. 


HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS 


ENGLAND 


A FIRST CLASS country hotel, five minutes 
from BATH. Perfect for week-ends, holi- 
days or residence. Magnificently situated. 
Luxurious comfort. Central heating—log fires. 
High quality cooking. Few rooms available 
with beautifully-warmed bathrooms.—COMBE 
GROVE HOTEL and COUNTRY CLUB. Tel. 
Combe Down 3341. 


LCONBURY MOTEL & RESTAURANT, 
: 4 miles N. of Huntingdon. Late dinner. 
Private bath/bed suites.—Abbots Ripton 342. 


ROOMBANK CHILDREN’S HOLIDAYS, 

Manor Road, Selsey-on-Sea, Sussex. Tel. 
Selsey 2774 (day or night) or write for prospec- 
tus—tfree to parents. 


ORNWALL, Carlyon Bay Hotel, St. Austell. 
Every comfort. Golf course adjoining. 


OTSWOLDS. No tour complete without a 

visit to these traditional English Inns. 
THE HIGHWAYMAN, nr. Cirencester. Tel. 
Miserden 221. THE SUFFOLK ARMS, Malmes- 
bury. Tel. Malmesbury 2271. Proprietor 
LESLIE F. NORRIS, Member of the Aberdeen- 
Angus Cattle Society. These famous Inns 
serve the finest steaks in the world, in the 
traditional English style, together with all 
other Grills and a full 4 la carte menu. And 
complementary to this most excellent food, 
the celebrated cellars hold fine wines, nrature 
Spirits and honest ale to delight the most dis- 
cerning and delicate of palates. Restaurant 
Licence until 11 p.m. Phone your table reserva- 
tions ahead if you can, but remember you wil 
always be welcome whenever you call at The 
Highwayman or The Suffolk Arms. 


BFFINGHAM GOLF CLUB in Surrey (25 miles 
London), near Guildford. Club is resi- 
dential and is particularly attractive to visitors 
from overseas. Single and twin-bedded rooms 
available. 18-hole golf course, hard tennis and 
squash courts. Apply SECRETARY, for descrip- 
tive brochure. Effingham Golf Club, Effingham, 
Surrey. Bookham 203. 


XCEPTIONAL opportunity forelderly gentle- 

folk, Nynehead Court, Wellington, Somerset. 
Every home comfort in lovely country house. 
Ideal surroundings, excellent cuisine, warmth 
assured. Special consideration for infirm. Own 
furniture if desired. Terms from 9 gns. 


properties 


CONTINUED FROM SUPPLEMENT 18 


DIRECTORY OF 
ESTATE AGENTS, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS 
AND VALUERS 


ERKS, BUCKS and surrounding Coun- 

ties. Town and Country Properties of all 
types.—MARTIN & POLE (incorporating 
Watts & Son), 23, Market Place, Reading 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversham, 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. 


BOGNoR REGIS, Aldwick, Middleton 
and West Sussex areas. A wide selection 
of houses and bungalows for sale and a 
choice selection sent to meet applicants’ 
particular requirements.—Apply: Barry J. 
MIsHON, Valuer, Surveyor, House and Estate 
Agent, 43, Aldwick Road, Bognor Regis. 
Tel. Bognor 2018. 


HAMPSHIRE and borders. Town and 
Country Properties, Smallholdings and 
Farms.—Consult PARNELL, JORDY AND 
Harvey, Estate Agents. 25, Wote Street, 
Basingstoke. Tel. 2070/1 (2 lines). 


S DEVON. STOKE LODGE HOTEL, Stoke 
* Fleming, mr. Dartmouth (Tel. Stoke 
Fleming 216). Charming Georgian house in own 
grounds amidst picturesque scenery near 
lovely sands and river. First-class amenities, 
attractive cocktail bar, offers all the best in 
food. comfort and atmosphere for perfect 
holiday any time year. Beautifully situated 
enjoying mild climate, ideal for winter residence 
or real traditional Christmas. Private suites 
available. Brochure. 


PEND YOUR WEEK-ENDS AND HOLIDAYS 
at the WEBBINGTON HOTEL AND 
COUNTRY CLUB, Loxton, nr. Axbridge, 
Somerset (Telephone Edingworth 369). In the 
picturesque settings of the Mendip Hills 
adjacent to Weston-super-Mare and Cheddar 
Gorge. Cabaret and dancing most evenings. 
Excellent cuisine. Brochure on _ request. 
Overseas visitors welcome. 


TUDLEY PRIORY COUNTRY HOUSE 

HOTEL, Horton-cum-Studley, Oxford. A 
tranquil Elizabethan house of great character, 
large grounds, no ‘‘hotel atmosphere,’’ seven 
miles N.E. of Oxford. Log fires. Superbly 
cooked food, good wines, delightful oak-panelled 
bar, games, club licence. Families from over- 
seas, children—even good dogs—welcomed. Long 
or short visits. Tel. Stanton St. John 203. 
Brochure. 


HE FOWEY HOTEL, FOWEY, the most 

beautifully situated hotel in Cornwall has 
the great advantage of a nrild climate. perfect 
surroundings of sea, harbour, countryside and 
garden, really good fare and cooking, comfort- 
able rooms (six with private bathrooms), 
bedding and lounges and quiet willing service. 
Lift. Write for brochure. Telephone 3253. 


ISLE OF WIGHT 
PIER-HOTEL, SEAVIEW, I.0.W. 


On sea front in own extensive grounds. Lift to 

all floors. Private bathrooms to number of bed- 

rooms. Special facilities for children. Ballroonr. 

Orchestra. Fully licensed. Write for brochure. 
Tel. Seaview 2222. 


SCOTLAND 


F YOU WANT to catch sea trout and salmon 
in a river at your door in beautiful scenery 
and perfect comfort, come to Ormidale. Fish run 
July to October. Grouse shooting. Sea fishing. 
—ORMIDALE HOTEL, Glendaruel, Argyll. 


ISLE OF JURA—ARGYLL 
Small licensed hotel, attractively furnished, 
with every comfort. High standard of cooking. 
Sea and loch fishing. Beautiful scenery. 
JURA HOTEL. Jura 38 


IRELAND 
RAGMOHER, COROFIN, Co. CLARE. Free 
Fishing. River Fergus and many lakes;’! 


boats free, abundant trout, some salmon, good 
pike fishing. Free shooting, hunting, hacking. 
Golf, Lahinch and Ennis. Good food, good 
beds. Courteous service.—AUDREY DOUGLAS. 


classified 


EVON. Dartmouth and Kingswear, 
Slapton Sands, Bigbury and Salcombe 
districts. 
FREE LIST AVAILABLE PROPERTIES 
£550 to £20,000 


TUCKERS, 1, 2, and 3, Hauley Road, 
Dartmouth. Tel. 196 and 150. 


NGLISH LAKES. Auctioneers Valuers 
Land Agents and Surveyors. Est. 1841.— 
PROCTER & BIRKBECK, Lake Road, Winder- 
mere (Tel. 688) and at Lancaster and London. 


JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS.—E. §. 
TAYLOR, LTD., 1, Bond Street, St. Helier. 
Agents for superior residential properties. 


HOLIDAY AND RESIDENTIAL 
ACCOMMODATION 


See also “‘To Let’? Supplement 18 


OMFORTABLE ACCOMMODATION (double 

bedrm, sittingrm, bathrm) in beautiful Old 
Sussex Mill House offered to 2 elderly gentlefolk 
(P.G.). Lovely garden, garage, fresh vegetables, 
orchard. Easy reach London.—Box 3102. 


ANTED: Modern, comfortable Cottage for 

Xmas period, with accommodation for 
five. Within reasonable driving distance of 
St. Albans.—Box 3097. 


MOTOR CARS AND VEHICLES 


FOR SALE AND WANTED 


|p ees CENTURY SALOON 1954. Black, 
maroon upholstery, Company maintained— 
seen London. Price £450. Telephone Holborn 
2532 or write J. M. STEEL AND CO. LTD., 36, 
Kingsway, W.C.2. 


JAMES TAYLOR AUTOMOBILES LTD. 

The Rolls-Royce and Bentley Specialists have 
a stock of wonderful Rolls-Royce and Bentley 
cars for sale including:— 

1957 BENTLEY S. P.A.S. In superb condition 
throughout. £4,150. 1949 Rolls-Royce Silver 
Wraith. Fitted beautiful body by Hooper. 
Electric division, lately the property of most 
particular owner. Faultless. £1,595. 

1953 (late) BENTLEY R. TYPE T.N. in Royal 
Blue/Black. Blue leather upho'stery. This car 
is in perfect condition having just been com- 
pletely overhauled at a cost of over £300. £1,785. 
Fully guaranteed Bentleys from £850. 
fect mechanical and body condition. 

G. B. Chapman, General Manager, 
Bentley House, 
Findon Road, 
Worthing, 
Sussex. 
Tel. No.: Findon 3022/3. 


OLLS-ROYCES. Pre-war models with full 
facilities for spares and servicing. List and 
Guide 6d.:— J. B. M. ADAMS, 
The Cottage, Great Gidding, Huntingdon. 
Telephone: Winwick 216. 
ANDFORDS OF LEATHERHEAD the LAND- 
ROVERS and BEDFORD UTILICON special- 
ists. All Models available for immediate or 
early delivery from the Area Dealers in Surrey. 
Sales, Service, Spare Parts. We also buy good 
used LAND-ROVERS.—Leatherhead 3033. 


19 00 MILES ONLY. 1936 20/25 h.p. 
’ Roils-Royce 7-passenger limousine 
by Hooper. Magnificent and original condition 
throughout. 


JACK SMITH, 
23, Bruton Place, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. MAYfair 0661/2. 


PLANT AND MACHINERY 


ULLDOZERS, EXCAVATORS, Cranes, Road 

Rollers, Tractors, etc., for hire with or 
without drivers or for sale. We are also buyers 
of all types of machinery and Contractors’ 
plants.—A.R.C. MOTOR COMPANY LTD., 
Redhill Works, Arnold, Nottingham. Tel. 
26-311 (5 lines). 


GIFTS 


Fok SOCIAL OCCASIONS and Wedding 
Receptions have your own personal servi- 
ettes, 5 dozen printed with name 8/-. Sample 
5.—C. L. DEVERAUX LONGMAN LTD., Box 
3, 1, Liverpool Terrace, Worthing. 


* FRENCH CLEANING 


[E it needs special care send it to GUILLAUME 
The cost is somewhat high but so is the ser- 
vice.—59, Davies St., London, W.1. MAY. 2275. 


JERSEY, C.1.—VARDON & Co., House and 
Estate Agents, 4, Burrard Street, St. 
Helier (Tel. Central 23341 and 23342), for all 
types of property and investments. 


In per-_ 


PPLETON’S Delicious hand-rais 

Pies, fanrous for over 80 
T. APPLETON AND SONS, Pork 
Market Place, Ripon, Yorks. 


| DYSeeouts or unwanted trees and 
removed.-_BAGSHOT SAWMILLS, T 
32, London Road, Camberley. Tel. Camberle 


N-TOUT-CAS. The leading makers | 
Tennis and Squash Courts since 1908. Se 


makers of “‘Bituturf’’ Cricket Pitches, 
makers of Swinrming Pools. Booklet sent 
application. Head office: Syston, 


London Office: Harrods (4th Floor). 


| Bees ARMS AND CRESTS. Fine wi 
Crest Tiles. Advice all Heraldic mai 
Pedigrees Lettered.—Enquire, BATTER 
Chittoe, Chippenham, Wiltshire. 


EIEN2 Sen GED Entrance and Garden G: 
superbly made to a high standard anj| 
finish. A wide range of designs available 

new 4-page catalogue. Made to stand 
width or to suit existing entrances. Wea 
vanes, firescreens, grilles—S. C. PEAROE 
SONS, LTD., Bredfield, Woodbridge, Sufi 
Tel. Woodbridge 514. 


DMENIATURES, exquisitely painted from 
photographs 53 gns.—VALERIE 
32, Guildford St., Brighton, Sussex (Est. 


Stick with golfer’s umbrella combined £6/; 
Dual purpose set stick-three legged 
£10/10/0. Travelling Rugs, ““Travelite’ 
Robes, etc. Send for Catalogue.—R! f 
22, Wigton, Cumberland. 


URVIVAL AFTER DEATH. Are you int 
in survival? Write or call THE COLLE 


ALNUT AND SYCAMORE Trees 
chased standing or felled, top 
paid, immediate cash settlement —Box 


WANTED 


ANTIQUE GUNS { 
£15 to £150 paid for Antique ‘COLTS’ R 
volvers and pairs of Flintlock Pistols— oT 
ably in wooden cases. All fine obsolete Fi 
Cannon, Bowie Knives, etc. wanted. Misc 
collections bought.—_ JOHN KESTER’ 
Gunsmith, 'Townsend Street, Cheltenh 
Telephone 5882. ; ' 


NTIQUE four-poster beds, dining tables 
sets of chairs, wing chairs and settees 
Condition immaterial, view anywhere—R. T 
RATCLIFFE, The Old Hall Farm, 185, Villagt 
Street, Old Normanton, Derby. Tel. 22149. 


ANTED.—Fur carriage Rug in first clas: 
condition.—Box 3096. 


ANTED. Old American Colt Revolvers 

fine duelling pistols, in boxes. Gooe 
prices.—ROBERT ABELS, C-860, Lexingtor 
Avenue, New York 21, N.Y., U.S.A. 


DRESS AGENCIES 


ANN & SHACKLETON PAY fair prices foi 
ladies’, gentlemen’s and children’s dis- 
carded or misfit garments and furs, also house 
hold linen, curtains, silver and plated articles, 
jewellery of every description. Offer or cheque 
by return for consignment.—FERN HOUSE 
Norbiton, Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey. 


GUNS 


$$ —— 


FOR SALE 

£59/ 1 NEW 12 bore sidelock ejector 
3 in. chamber 28 in. or 30 in 

chopper lump bris. N.P. by best Spanish gum 

makers, V.S. from stock.—J. M. POWELL, Gir 

maker, Reigate and Godstone, Surrey. (lus 

trated list 1/6.) : - 


USSEX and ADJOINING COU 
~ Jarvis & Co. of Haywards Heath, $} 
istsin high-class Residences and ae 
of which are solely in their hands ( 


M!9/NORTH SOMERSET/DORSET/ 
GLOS. BORDERS. Residential town 
and country Properties, Business, Farms and 
Smallholdings.—For details: KING MILES 
AND Co., F.A.I., Wells (3002/3). 


SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON.—For 

details of Residential and Agricultural 
Properties, consult R. B. TAYLOR & SONS, 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-5), and 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter. 


OUTH DEVON. For Coastline and 
Country Properties.—ERIc LLoyp & Co., 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (and at Paignton). 


ERSEY.—I’. Lr GALLAIS & Sons, old Est. 
House Agents, Bath Street, St. Helier. 


ERSEY.—Hampton & SONS (JERSEY), 
Estate Agents, 5, Esplanade, St. Helier 
(Tel. Central 20358). 


LEICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRE. 


HIENLEY-ON-THAMES. J. CHAMBERS 
AND Co., 17, Hart Street. Est. 1846. 
Tel. 71 and 1510. 


Published every Thursday for the Proprietors, CoUNTRY LIFE, LTD., by GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., Tower House, London, W.C.2. Printed in England by SUN PRINTERS, L7p., Watford and 
Registered at the G.P.O. as a newspaper and for Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as second class matter at the New York, U.S.A., Post Office. Sole Agents: Australia and New 
Gordon and Gotch (A/sia) Ltd.; South Africa and Rhodesia, Central News Agency, Limited. Annual subscrivtion rates including postage: Inland, 150s.; Abroad, 157s. 6d.; 


MONTAGUE TURNOR, F.A.L.P.A., F.V.1., 
Incorporated Surveyors, Auctioneers, Estate 
Agents and Valuers, 27, Belvoir Street, 
Leicester (Tel. 24244-5). 


OUTH LEICS and borders. HOLLOWAY 

Prick & Co. (R. G.. Green, F.R.1.¢.S., 
F.A.I.), Agricultural Valuers and Chartered 
Surveyors, Market Harborough. Tel. 2411. 
(Est. 1809). 


ToRQuay AND S. DEVON. For town 
and Country Properties. — WAYCcOrTs, 

5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333). 

TORQUAY, DEVON. Town, Coastal and 


Country Properties.—A. P. R. NICOLLE, 
F.A.1., 62, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4554). 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS, midway 
and Sea. One of Britain’s sunniest | 
resorts. —BRACKETT & Sons (Hst. 
27/29, High St., Tunbridge Wells (T 


OVERSEAS 


Estate Agents 


OUTHERN RHODESIA. Far 
(Pvt), Lrp., P.O. Box 303, 5a 
the only real estate organisation sp 
exclusively in farms. All our staff h 
considerable Rhodesian farming Xp 
We shall be very pleased to help y 
the right property from our register 
500 inspected farms. Let us Kno 
requirements; we will send you full d 
of recommended properties. 


OUTH OF FRANCE: « 
BRITISH WEST INDIES. Pro) 
land and investments for sale— 
Barry J. MisHon (Valuer, 5u 
House and Estate Agent), 43, Aldwick 
Bognor Regis. Tel. Bognor Regis 2018. 


The secret of my Martinis? Martini! 


| But of course. It’s perfectly simple. 
Martini Dry 

(that’s the one with the green label) 
| and gin, well-chilled. 

| Incredibly good after a hard day. 


Better drink 


1960 
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